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NEW IRISH TALE. 


“THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH-YARD: 


A SOUVENIR OF CHAPELIZOD.” 


This Tale, the Fourth Part of which appears in our pages for the present 


Month, January, will be continued in succeeding numbers. 
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THE DEATH OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


WE have this month to record the sudden death of the Prince Consort, in the 
prime of manhood. Active, temperate, and healthy, no man bid fairer for 
length of days. The public have received the startling intelligence with con- 
sternation. Upon our beloved Queen the blow has descended with an impetus 
unbroken by delay and aggravated by recent sorrows. Over the whole Royal 
Family it has burst, like one of those tornados which, without warning or 
mercy, in a single hour, overcast a serene sky, and desolate the earth. 

All that is supposed to make life most enjoyable, in the highest as well as 
in the more vulgar sense, was largely mingled in the rich chalice of his for- 
tune. First of all blessings, he had a happy and well-ordered home—the de- 
voted attachment of his Royal Consort—herself a noble example to the wives 
and mothers of England—and the love and duty of the fine and intelligent 
family she bore him—a home refined by elegant accomplishments, beautified 
by many virtues, and consecrated and made delightful by the blessed influ- 
ence of religion. With these he possessed the most illustrious social position 
next to the Throne, and a political influence, though not strictly recognized, 
necessarily of the highest and most comprehensive character. And lastly, he 
was surrounded with those luxuries and splendours which belong to kings, 
and the wealth after which the world is toiling, a gift not so precious in its 
prerogatives as in its exemptions. His life passed by unclouded and un- 
chilled by the passing of so much as one of those dismal cares which chequer 
the common lot of mankind with fears and miseries. 

Such a lot approached, perhaps, as near to perfect happiness as is compati- 
ble with the condition of humanity. It had, however, this alloy :—the high- 
est social and heraldic position was indeed conceded; but the Constitution 
deniéd a corresponding political status. To share merely in the ceremonial 
dignities of a court, standing always so near, and, in the relation of husband, 
to the impersonation of the highest political power in the empire, and yet to 
possess none himself—conscious at the same time of the knowledge and the 
capacity to exercise it, was, it is idle to deny, a mortifying position. This, 
indeed, was compensated, though not publicly, by the intimate confidence of 
his Royal Consort. The letter of the Constitution, it is true, excluded him 
from the potential discussion of political affairs; but when the question came 
at length to be raised in the public journals, the people of England refused to 


sanction the unnatural, if not impossible restraints, which a literal construc- 
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tion of constitutional law would have imposed upon the mutual confidences 
of man and wife. They relied upon the good sense and integrity of the 
Prince ; they felt that Her Majesty could not practically be denied the bene- 
fit of his advice ; and that his stake in the honour and prosperity of England 
was as vast and vital as that of any mortal could be. To give him personal 
access to the deliberations of the Cabinet, was, they knew, no more than con- 
ceding immediate and authentic information upon those points on which, 
they took it for granted, he would, in any case, be called upon to advise with 
her of all whose cares and secrets he was the partner. The practice, there- 
fore, received the tacit sanction of the public, who, while they felt that if the 
influence were abused, the constitutional remedy lay in their own hands, could 
not withhold their sympathy from the generous affection of the Queen who 
risked her popularity in her loving anxiety to prove her reliance upon the 
virtue and wisdom of her husband, as well as to give him a more practical 
and solid status in the business and in the esteem of the nation. And, 
though on the part of those who took up the question on the abstract prin- 
ciples of English law, some momentary asperity may possibly have been car- 
ried into the controversy, yet we believe that there is not now to be found a 
man who would wish that generous hazard unrisked, or the remembrance of 
the devotion it testified denied to the desolate wife. 

But the Prince Consort held a distinct and legitimate position in relation 
to many associations connected with literature, science, and the arts: and 
whenever circumstances called for his taking a public part in their proceed- 
ings, his addresses were always remarkable for a careful study of his subject, 
an unpretending and perspicuous diction and perfectly unaffected condensa- 
tion of style, a strong common sense, and great delicacy of perception, which 
impressed them with a general character both of originality and ability that 
fully justified the value which Her Majesty was known, amidst the cares 
and difficulties which often beset a throne, to set upon his advice and 
assistance. é 

Her sudden and irreparable bereavement has shown the people of Eng- 
land how their Sovereign can bear sorrow. The high sense of duty, which 
is one of her many queenlike attributes, was never so conspicuous as in her 
fortitude—the resignation which “consents to death, but conquers agony” — 
in the resolution to strive to give to the public the thought, time, and labour 
that she owes them, adopting Bacon’s maxim, “‘ The Sovereign is the servant 
of his people; else he is without a calling.” 

It is, for the most part, vain to offer consolation in those terrible bereave- 
ments which attend our mortal lot. Mental differs from mental, as widely 
as physical from physical constitution. The Almighty Creator of those 
beautiful affections, which he directs with so sublime a tenderness, and 
compassionates with so wonderful a sympathy, ordains that every wounded 
spirit shall search out for itself the specific which soothes, though it may not 
heal, its lacerations. And it is one of the inexhaustible marvels of His Word 
that there is no direction which our sorrow can take for which there is not 
there provided a special comfort. Our fellow-mortals can yield us little but 
their sympathy. Throughout her wide dominions, from the millions over 
whom she rules—standing afar off, reverently—arise the loud and irrepressi- 
ble sounds of honest sorrow, and sympathy, and prayer for their widowed 
Sovereign ; and it will be something, perhaps, consolatory to the queenly 
nature of the royal mourner to know that there is not in her wide empire 
a heart that is not drawn nearer to her in love and duty in the hour of her 
tribulation. 
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THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH-YARD—A SOUVENIR OF CHAPELIZOD. 


BY CHARLES DE CRESSERON. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


IN WHICH MR. DANGERFIELD VISITS THE CHURCH OF CHAPELIZOD, AND ZEKIEL IRONS GOES A-FISHING. 


Earty next morning Lord Castle- 
mallard, Dangerfield, and Nutter rode 
into Chapelizod, plaguey dusty, and 
having already made the circuit of 
that portion of his property which 
lay west of the town. Whey had poked 
into the new mills and the old mills, 
and contemplated the quarries, and 
the lime-kilns, and talked with Doyle 
about his holding, and walked over 
the two vacant farms, and I know 
not all besides. And away trotted 
his lordship to his breakfast in town. 
And Dangerfield, seeing the church- 
door open, dismounted, and walked 
in, and Nutter did likewise. 

Bob Martin was up in the gallery, 
I suppose doing some good, and mak- 
ing a considerable knocking here and 
there in the pews, and walking slowly 
with creaking shoes. Zekiel Irons, 
the clerk, was down below about his 
business, at the communion table at 
the far end, lean, blue-chinned, thin- 
lipped, stooping over his quarto prayer 
books, and gliding about without noise, 
reverent and sinister, when they came 
in. Nutter led the way to Lord Castle- 
mallard’s pew, which brought them 
up pretty near to the spot where 
ear Mr. Irons was prowling serene- 
q: The pew would soon want new 

oring, Mr. Dangerfield thought, 
and the Castlemallard arms and sup- 
porters, arather dingy piece of vain- 
glory, overhanging the main seat on 
the wall, would be nothing the worse 
of a little fresh gilding and paint. 

“There was a claim—eh—to one 
foot nine inches off the eastern end of 
the pew, on the part of—of the family 
--at Inchicore, F think they call it,” 
said Dangerfield, laying his riding 
whip like a rule along the top, to help 
his imagination—“* Hey—that would 
spoil the pew.” 

“The claim’s settled, and Mr. 
Langley goes to the other side of the 
aisle,” said Nutter, nodding to Irons, 
who came up and laid his long clay- 
coloured fingers on top of the pew- 


door, and one long, thin foot on the 
first step, and with half-closed eyes, 
and a half bow, he awaited their 
pleasure. 

“The Langley family had this 
pew ?” said Dangerfield, with a side- 
nod to that next his lordship’s. 

“Yes, sir,” said Irons, with the 
same immutable semblance of a smile, 
and raising neither his head nor his 

es. 
~“ And who’s got it now ?” 

“ His Reverence, Dr. Walsingham,” 

And so it came out, that having pur- 
chased Salmonfalls, the Rector had 
compromised the territorial war that 
was on the point of breaking out among 
his parishioners, by exchanging with 
that old coxcomb, Langley, the great 
square pew over the way, that be- 
longed to that house, for the queer 
little crib in which the tenants of 
Inchicore had hitherto sat in state ; 
and so there was peace, if not good 
will, in the church. 

“ Hey—let’s see it,” said Danger- 
field, crossing the aisle, with Irons at 
his heels, for he was a man that saw 
every thing for himself, that ever so 
remotely concerned him or his busi- 


ness. 

“We buried Lord ——” (and the 
title he spoke very low) “‘in the 
vault here, just under where you 
stand, on ae last, by night,” said 
Irons, very gently and grimly, as he 
stood behind Dangerfield. 

A strange galvanic thrill shot up 
through the flagging and his firmly- 
planted foot to his brain, as though 
something said, “ Ay, here I am!” 

“Oh! indeed?” said Dangerfield, 
dryly, making a little nod, and raising 
his eyebrows, and just moving a little 
a one side—“ ’T was a nasty affair.” 

He looked up, with his hands in 
his breeches-pockets, and read a mu- 
ral tablet, whistling scarce audibly 
the while. It was not reverent, but 
he was a gentleman ; and the clerk, 
standing behind him, retained his 
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quiet posture, and that smile, that 
yet was not a smile, but a sort of re- 
flected light—was it patience, or was 
it secret ridicule !—you could not tell; 
and it never changed, and somehow 
it was provoking. 

“ And some persons, I believe, had 
an unpleasant duty to do there,” said 
Dangerfield, abruptly, in the middle 
of his tune, and turning his spectacles 
fully and sternly on Mr. Irons. 

he clerk’s head bent lower, and he 
shook it ; and his eyes, but for a little 
glitter through the eyelashes, seemed 
to close. 

“Tis a pretty church, this —a 

retty town, and some good families 
in the neighbourhood,” said Danger- 
field, briskly ; “and I dare say, some 
trout in the river—hey ’—the stream 
looks lively.” 

“ Middling, only—poor gray trout- 
lings, sir—not a soul in the town 
cares to fish it but myself,” he 
answered. 

“You're the clerk—eh ?” 

“ At your service, sir.” 

“ Dublin man 1—or”—— _: 

“Born and bred in Dublin, your 
honour.” 

“ Ay—well! Irons—yowve heard 
of Mr. Dangerfield—Lord Castlemal- 
lard’s agent—I am he. Good morn- 
ing, Irons ;” and he gave him half-a- 
crown, and he took another look 
round; and then he and Nutter went 
out of the church, and took a hasty 
leave of one another, and away went 
Nutter on his nag, to the mills. And 
Dangerfield, just before mounting, 
popped into Cleary’s shop, and in his 
grim, laconic way, asked the proprie- 
tor, among his meal-bags a bacon, 
about fifty questions in less than five 
minutes. “That was one of Lord 
Castlemallard’s houses—eh—with the 
bad roof, and dunghill round the cor- 
ner ?”’—and, “‘ Where’s the pot-house 
they call the Salmon House !—doing 
a good business—eh ?” and at last— 
“Tm told there’s some trout in the 
stream. Is there any one in the town 
who knows the river, and could show 
me the fishing ?—Oh, the clerk! and 
what sort of fish is he—hey !—Oh ! 
an honest, worthy man, is he? Very 
good, sir. Then, perhaps, Mr. a— 
perhaps, sir, be do me the favour 
to let one of your people run down 
to his house, and say Mr. Danger- 
field, Lord Castlemallard’s agent, 
who is staying, you know, at the 
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Brass Castle, would be much obliged 
if he would bring his rod and tackle, 
and take a walk with him up the 
river, for a little angling, at ten 
o'clock ?”” 

Jolly Phil Cleary was deferential, 
and almost nervous in his presence. 
The silver-haired, grim man, with his 
mysterious reputation for money, and 
that short, decisive way of his, and 
sudden cynical chuckle, inspired a 
sort of awe, which made his wishes, 
where expressed with that intent, 
very generally obeyed; and, sure 
enough, Irons appeared, with his rod, 
at the appointed hour, and the inter- 
esting anglers — Piscator and his 
“honest scholar,” as Isaac Walton 
hath it—set out side by side on their 
ramble, in the true fraternity of the 
gentle craft. 

The clerk had, ’'m afraid, a shrew 
of a wife—shrill, vehement, and flu- 
ent. “Rogue,” “old miser,” “old 
sneak,” and a great many worse 
names, she freely called him. Good 
Mrs. Irons was old, fat, and ugly, and 
she knew it; and that knowledge 
made her natural jealousy the fiercer. 
He had learned, by long experience, 
the best tactique under fire: he be- 
came absolutely taciturn; or, if he 
spoke, his speech was laconic and 
enigmatical ; sometimes throwing out 
a proverb, and sometimes a_ text; 
and sometimes, when provoked past 
endurance, spouting mildly a little 
bit of meek and venomous irony. 

He loved his trout-rod and the de- 
vious banks of the Liffey, where, sa- 
turnine and alone, he filled his basket. 
It was his helpmate’s rule, whenever 
she did not know to a certainty pre- 
cisely what Irons was doing, to take 
it for granted that he was about 
some mischief. Her lodger, Captain 
Devereux, was her great resource on 
these occasions, and few things 
pleased him better than a stormy 
visit from his hostess in this temper. 
The youn eae would close his 
novel, and set down his glass of sherry 
and water (it sometimes smelt very 
like brandy, I’m afraid). To hear her 
rant, one would have supposed, who 
had not seen him, that her lank- 
haired, grimly partner was the pretti- 
est youth in the county of Dublin, 
and that all the comely lasses in Cha- 
pelizod and the country round were 
sighing and setting caps at him; and 
Devereux, who had a vein for satire, 
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and loved even farce, enjoyed the he- 
roics of the fat old slut. 

“Oh! what am I to do, Captain, 
jewel?’ she bounced into the room, 
with flaming face and eyes swelled, 
and the end of her apron, with which 
she had been swobbing them, clenched 
in her left hand, while she gesticulated 
with her right ; “there, he’s off again 
to Island Bridge—the owdacious 
sneak! the &c., &c., &c.! It’s all 
that dirty huzzy’s doing. I’m not 
such a fool, but I know how to put 
this and that together, though he 
thinks I don’t know of his doings ; 
but I'll be even with you, Meg Partlet, 
yet—you trollop, &c., &c., &e., &e.;” 
and these et ceteras were delivered 
in renewed floods of tears, and sten- 
torian hysterics, while she shook her 
fat red fist in the air, at the presumed 
level of Meg’s beautiful features. 

= Nay, madam,” said the gay cap- 
tain; “I prithee, weep not; the like 
discoveries, as you have read, have 
been made in Rome, Salamanca, Bally- 
poreen, Babylon, Venice, and fifty 
other famous cities.” He always felt 
in these interviews as if he and she 
were extemporizing a burlesque—she 
the Queen of Crim Tartary, and he her 
private chaplain—and would have 
spoken blank verse, only he feared she 
might perceive it, and break up the 
conference. 

“And what’s that to the purpose ? 
—don’t I know they’re the same all 
over the world—nothing but brutes 
and berberians.” 

“‘ But suppose, madam, he has only 
gone up the river, and just taken his 
r eee ee 


“Oh! rod, indeed. I know where 
he wants a rod, the rascal !” 

“T tell you, madam,” urged the 
chaplain, “you’re quite in the wrong. 
You've discovered after twenty years’ 
wedlock that your husband’s—a man! 
and you're vexed ; would you have 
him any thing else-?” 

“You're all in a story,” she blub- 
bered maniacally ; “there’s no justice, 
nor feeling, nor succour for a poor 
abused woman ; but I'll do it—I will. 
Tl go to his reverence—don’t try to 
persuade me—the Rev. Hugh Wal- 
singham, Doctor of Divinity and 
Rector of Chapelizod (she used to 
give him at full length whenever she 
threatened Zekiel with a visitation 
from that quarter, by way of adding 
ponderosity to the menace)—I’ll go 
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to him straight—don’t think to sto 
me—and we'll see what he’ll say ;” 
and so she addressed herself to go. 

“And when you see him, madam, 
ask the learned doctor—don’t ask me 
—believe the rector of the parish— 
he’ll tell you, that it hath prevailed 
from the period at which Madam 
Sarah quarrelled with saucy: Miss 
Hagar ; that it hath prevailed among 
all the principal nations of antiquity, 
according to Pliny, Strabo, and the 
chief writers of antiquity ; that Juno, 
Dido, Eleanor Queen of England, 
and Mrs. Partridge, whom I read of 
here (and he pointed to the open 
volume of Tom Jones), each made, or 
thought she made, a like discovery.” 
And the captain delivered this slowly, 
with knitted brow and thoughtful 
face, after the manner of the erudite 
and simple Doctor. 

“Pretty partridges, indeed! and 
nice game for a parish clerk!” cried 
the lady, returning. ‘“ I wonder, so I 
do, when I look at him, and think of 
his goings on, how he can have the 
assurance to sit under the minister, 
and look the congregation in the face, 
and tune his throat, and sing the 
blessed psalms.” 

“You're not to wonder, madam ; 
believe the sage, who says omnibus 
heec vitium est cantribus.’ 

Devereux knew of old that the ef- 
fect of Latin on Mrs. Irons was to 
heighten the inflammation, and so 
the matron burst into whole chapters 
of crimination, enlivened with a 
sprinkling of strong words, as the 

es of the law love to pepper their 
indictments and informations with 
hot adverbs and well spiced paren- 
theses, “falsely,” “scandalously,” 
“ maliciously,” and swadente diabolo, 
to make them sit warm on the sto- 
machs of a loyal judge and jury, 
and digest easily. 

The neighbours were so accustomed 
to Mrs. Irons’ = that when her 
voice was audible, as upon such occa- 
sions it was, upon the high road and 
in the back gardens, it produced next 
to no sensation; everybody had 
heard from that loud oracle eve 
sort of story touching Irons whic 
could well be imagined, and it was 
all so thoroughly published by the 
good lady, that curiosity on the sub- 
ject was pretty well dead and gone 
and her distant declamation rattle 
over their heads and boomed in their 
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ears, like the distant guns and trum- 
pets on a review day, signifying 
nothing. 

And all this only shows what every 
man who has ruralized a little in his 
lifetime knows, more than in theory, 
that the golden age lingers in no cor- 
ner of the earth, but is really quite 
gone and over everywhere, and that 
peace and prisca fides have not fled to 
the nooks and shadows of deep valleys 
and bowery brooks, but flown once, 
and away to heaven again, and left 
the round world to its general curse. 
So it is even in pretty old villages, 
embowered in orchards, with holly- 
hucks and jessamine in front of the 
houses, and primeval cocks and hens 
pecking and scraping in the street 
and the modest river dimpling and 
simpering among osiers and apple 
trees, and old ivied walks close by— 
you sometimes hear other things than 
lowing herds, and small birds singing, 
and purling streams; and shrill ac- 
cents and voluble rhetoric will now 
and then trouble the fragrant air, 
and wake up the dim old river-god 
from his nap. 

As to Irons, if he was all that his 
wife gave out, he must have been a 
mighty sly dog indeed; for, on the 
whole, he presented a tolerably de- 
cent exterior to society. It is said, 
indeed, that he liked a grave tumbler 
of punch, and was sardonic and silent 
in his liquor; that his gait was occa- 
sionally a little queer and uncertain, 
as his lank figure glided home b 
moonlight, from the “Salmon House;” 
and that his fingers fumbled longer 
than need be with the latch, and his 
tongue, though it tried but a short 
and grim “bar'th door, Marjry,” or 
“gi? me can’le, wench,” sometimes 
lacked its cunning, and slipped and 
kept not time. There were, too, other 
scandals, such as the prying and pro- 
fane love to shoot privily at church 
celebrities. Perhaps it was his reserve 
and sanctity that provoked them. 
Perhaps he was, in truth, though 


Dr. Sturk’s spirits and temper had 
not become more pleasant lately. In 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


RELATING, AMONG OTHER THINGS, HOW DOCTOR TOOLE WALKED UP TO THE TILED HOUSE; AND OF 
HIS PLEASANT DISCOURSE WITH MR, MERVYN. 


cautious, sometimes indiscreet. Per- 
haps it was fanciful Mrs. Irons’ jea- 
lous hullabaloos and hysterics that 
did it—I don’t know—but people 
have been observed, apropos of him, to 
wink at one another, and grin, and 
shake their heads, and say: “the 
nearer the church, you know”—and 
“he so ancient, too! but ’tis an old 
rat that won’t eat cheese,” and so- 
forth. 

Just as Mrs. Irons whisked round 
for the seventh time to start upon her 
long threatened march to Dr. Wal- 
singham’s study to lay her pitiful case 
before him, Captain Devereux, who 
was looking toward the “Phoenix,” 
saw the truant clerk and Mr. Danger- 
field, turn the corner together on their 
return. 

“Stay, madam, here comes the trai- 
tor,” said he; “and, on my honour ’tis 
worse than we thought; for he has 
led my Lord Castlemallard’s old agent 
into mischief too—and Meg Partlet 
has had two swains at her feet this 
morning ; and, see, the hypocrites 
have got some trout in their basket, 
and their rods on their shoulders— 
and look, for all the world, as if the 
had only been fishing—sly rogues!” 

“Well, it’s all one,” said Mrs. Irons, 
gaping from the other window, and 
sobering rapidly ; “if tisn’t to-day, 
twill be to-morrow, I suppose ; and 
at any rate ’tis a sin and a shame to 
leave any poor crature in this miser- 
able taking, not knowing but he might 
be drownded—or worse—dear knows 
it would not be much trouble to tell 
his wife when the gentleman wanted 
him—and sure for any honest matter 
I'd never say against it.” 

Her thoughts were running upon 
Dangerfield, and what “compliment” 
he had probably made her husband at 
parting ; and a minute or two after 
this, Devereux saw her, with her 
riding-hood on, trudging up to the 
“Salmon House” to make inquisition 
after the same. 





able. He used to go into town of- 
tener, and to stay there later; and 


fact he brooded more and was more his language about Toole and Nutter, 


savage at home than wasatallagree- when there was none but submissive 
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little Mrs. Sturk by, was more fierce 

and coarse than ever. To hear him, 

then, one would have supposed that 

they were actually plotting to make 

away with him, and that in self-de- 

fence he must smite them hip and 

thigh. Then, beside their moral offen- 

siveness, they were such “idiots,” and 
“noodles,” and botching and blunder- 
ing right and left, so palpably to the 
danger and ruin of their employers, 
that noman of conscience could sit easy 
and see it going on; and all this sim- 
ply because he had fixed his affections 
upon the practice of the one, and the 
agency of the other. For Sturk had, 
in his own belief, a genius for busi- 
ness of every sort. Everybody on 
whom his insolent glance fell, who 
had any sort of business to do, did it 
wrong, and was a “precious disciple,” 
or a “goose,” or a “born jack-ass,” 
and excited his scoffing chuckle. And 
little Mrs. Sturk, frightened and ad- 
miring, used to say, while he grinned 
and muttered, and tittered into the 
fire, with his great shoulders buried 
in his  balloon-backed chair, his 
heels over the fender and his hands 
in his breeches pockets—“ But, Bar- 
ney, you know, you're so clever— 
there’s no one like you!” And he 
was fond of just nibbling at specu- 

lations in a small safe way, and used 
to pull out a roll of bank notes, when 

he was lucky, and show his win- 

nings to his wife, and chuckle and 

swear over them, and boast and rail, 

and tell her, if it was not for the 

cursed way his time was cut up with 

hospital, and field days,and such trum- 

pery regimental duties he could make 
a fortune while other men were think- 
ing of it; and he very nearly believed 
it. he was, doubtless, clear- 
headed, though wrong-headed, too, 
at times, and very energetic ; but his 
energy was envious and ill-condition- 
ed and aggressive, and his genius was 
for pushing men out of their places 
to make way for himseli. 

But with all that he had the good 
brute instincts too, and catered dili- 
gently for his brood, and their “dam” 
—and took a gruff unacknowledged 
pride in seeing his wife well dressed— 
and had a strong liking for her—and 
thanked her in his soul for looking 
after things so well; and thought 
often about his boys, and looked 
sharply after their education ; and 
was an eflicient and decisive head of 
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a household; and had no vices, nor 
expensive indulgences; and was a 
hard, but tolerably just man to deal 
with. 

All this time his uneasiness and 
puzzle about Dangerfield continued, 
and along with other things kept 
him awake often to tes 
hours at night. He did not tell Mrs. 
Sturk. In fact he was a man who 
though on most occasions, he gave 
the wife of his bosom what he called 
“his mind” freely enough, yet did 
not see fit to give her a great deal of 
his confidence. 

Dangerfield had his plans too. Who 
has not? Nothing could be more com- 
pact and modest than his house- 
hold. He had just a housekeeper, 
and her daughter who looked nearly 
as old, and a valet, and a groom, who 
slept at the “Phoenix,” and two very 
pretty horses at livery in the same 
place. All his appointments were 
natty and complete, and his servants, 
every one, stood in awe of him ; for 
no lip or eye service would go down 
with that severe, prompt, and lynx- 
eyed gentleman. And his groom, 
among the coachmen and otherexperts 
at the “Salmon House,” used to brag 
of his hunters in England, and his 
man of his riches, and his influence 
with Lord Castlemallard. 

In England Dangerfield, indeed, 
spent little more money than he did in 

hapelizod, except in his stable ; and 
Lord Castlemallard, who admired his 
stinginess, as he did every thing else 
about him—used to say: “ He’s a won- 
der of the world! How he retains his 
influence over all the people he knows 

without ever giving one among them 
so much as a mutton-chop and a glass 
of sherry in his house, TY can't con- 
ceive. J couldn’t do it, I know.” 
But he had ultimate plans, if not of 
splendour, atleast of luxury. Histastes 
and perhaps some deeper feelin 
pointed to the continent, and he h 
purchased a little paradise on the Lake 
of Geneva, where was an Eden of 
fruits and flowers, and wealth of mar- 
bles and coloured canvas, and wonder- 
ful wines maturing in his cellars, and 
aquaria for his fish, and ice-houses, 
and baths, and I know not what re- 
finements of old Roman Villa-luxury 
beside—among which he meant to 
pass the honoured evening of his days ; 
with just a few more thousands, an 

as he sometimes thought, perhaps, a 
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wife. He had not quite made up his 
mind; but he had come to the time 
when a man must forthwith accept 
matrimony frankly, or if he be wise, 
shake hands with bleak celibacy and 
content himself for his earthly future 
with monastic jollity and solitude. 

It is a maxim with charitable per- 
sons—and no more than a recognition 
of a great constitutional axiom—to 
assume, in the absence of proof to the 
contrary, that every British subject is 
an honest man. Now, if we had gone 
to Lord Castlemallard for his charac- 
ter—and who more competent to give 
him one—we know very well what 
we should have heard about Danger- 
field; and, on the other hand, we 
have never found him out—have we, 
kind reader?—in a dirty action or 
unworthy thought; and, therefore, it 
leaves upon our mind an unpleasant 
impression about that Mr. Mervyn, 
who arrived in the dark, attending 
upon a coffin as mysterious as him- 
self, and now lives solitarily in the 
haunted house near Ballyfermot; that 
the omniscient Dangerfield should 
follow him, when they pass upon the 
road, with that peculiar stern glance 
of surprise which seemed to say— 
“Was ever such audacity conceived ! 
Is the man mad ?” 

But Dangerfield did not choose to 
talk about him—if indeed he had 
any thing to disclose—though the 
gentlemen at the Club pressed him 
often with questions, which, however, 
he quietly parried, to the signal vex- 
ation of active little Dr. Toole, who 
took up and dropped, in turn, all sorts 
of curious theories about the young 
stranger. Lord Castlemallard knew 
all about him, too, but his lordship 
was high and huffy, and hardly ever 
in Chapelizod except on horseback, 
and two or three times in the year at 
a grand dinner at the Artillery mess. 
And when Mervyn was mentioned, 
he always talked of something else, 
rather imperiously, as though he said, 
“You'll please to observe that upon 
that subject I don’t choose to speak.” 
And as for Dr. Walsingham, when he 
thought it right to hold his tongue 
upon a given matter, thumb-screws 
could not squeeze it from him. 

In short, our friend Toole grew so 
feverish under his disappointment 
that he made an excuse of old Tim 
Molloy’s toothache to go up in person 
to the “Tiled House,” in the hope of 
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meeting the young gentleman, and 
ne from him (the ser- 
vants, he already knew, were as much 
in the dark as he) to alleviate his 
distress. And, sure enough, his luck 
stood him in stead; for as he was 
oing away, having pulled out old 

olloy’s grinder to give a colour to 
his visit, who should he find upon 
the steps of the hall-door but the 
a handsome young gentleman him- 
self. 

Dr. Toole bowed low and grinned 
with real satisfaction, reminded him 
of their interview at the “ Phoenix,” 
and made, by way of apology for his 
appearance at the “Tiled House,” a 
light and kindly allusion to poor old 
Tim, of whose toothache he spoke 
affectionately, and with water in his 
eyes—for he half believed for the 
moment what he was saying—de- 
clared how he remembered him when 
he did not come up to Tim’s knee- 
buckle, and would walk that far an 
day, and a bit further too, he cline | 
to relieve the poor old boy in a less 
matter. And finding that Mr. Mer- 
vyn was going toward Chapelizod, he 
begged him not to delay on his ac- 
count, and accompanied him down 
the Ballyfermot road, entertaining 
him by the way with an inexhaus- 
tible affluence of Chapelizod anecdote 
and scandal, at which the young man 
stared a good deal, and sometimes 
even appeared impatient; but the 
Doctor did not perceive it, and rat- 
tled on; and told him, moreover, 
every thing about himself and his be- 
longings with a minute and voluble 
frankness, intended to shame the 
suspicious reserve of the stranger. 
But nothing came ; and being by this 
time grown bolder, he began a more 
direct assault, and told him, with a 
proper scorn of the village curiosity, 
all the theories which the Chapelizod 
gossips had spun about him. 

“ And they say, among other things, 
that you’re not—a—in fact—not le- 
gitimate,” says Toole, in a tone im- 
plying pity and contempt for his idle 
townsfolk. 

“They lie, then!” cried the young 
man, stopping short, more fiercely 
than was pleasant, and fixing his two 

eat lurid eyes upon the cunning 
ittle face of the Doctor ; and, after a 
pause, “ Why can’t they let me and 
my concerns alone, sir?” 

“ But there’s no use in saying so, J 
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can tell you,” exclaimed little Toole, 
recovering his fees in an instant. 
“Why, I suppose there isn’t so tat- 
tling, prying, lying, scandalous a little 
colony of Christians on the whole 
face of Mercator’s projection; eyes, 
ears, and mouths all open, sir; heads 
busy, tongues wagging; lots ‘of old 
maids, by Jove; ladies’ women, and 
gentlemen’s gentlemen, and drawers 
and footmen; club talk, sir, and mess- 
table talk, and talk on band-days, 
talk over cards, talk at home, sir— 
talk in the streets—talk—talk; by 
Jupiter Tonans! ’tis enough to bother 
one’s ears, and make a man envy 
Robinson Crusoe!” 

“So I do, sir, if he were rid of his 
parrot,” answered Mervyn ; and with 
a dry “I wish you a good morning, 
Doctor — Doctor — a— sir” —turned 
sharply from him, up the Palmers- 
town road. 

“Going to Belmont,” murmured 
little Toole, with his face a little red- 
der than usual, and stopping in an 
undignified way for a moment at the 
corner to look after him. “ He’s close 
—plaguey close; and Miss Rebecca 
Chattesworth knows nothing about 
him neither—I wonder does she, 
though—and doesn’t seem to care, 
even. He’s not there for aeting, 
though. Some one makes him we 
come, depend on’t,” and he winked 
to himself. “A plaguey high sto- 
mach, too, by Jove. I bet you fifty, 
if he stays here three months, he’ll be 
at swords or pistols with some of our 
hot-bloods. And whatever his secret 
is—and I dare say ’tisn’t worth 
knowing—the people here will ferret 
it out at last, I warrant you. There’s 
small good in making all the fuss he 
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does about it; if he knew but all, 
there’s no such thing as a secret here 
—hang the one have J, I know, just 
because there's no use in trying. The 
whole town knows when I’ve tripe 
for dinner, and where I patch my 
breeches. And when I shot the four- 
teen rooks at Darkey’s-bridge, the 
birds were not ten minutes on my 
kitchen table when old Widow Foote 
sends her maid and her sen ene 
as she knew my pie-dish only held a 
dozen, to beg the two odd birds. 
Secret, indeed!” and he whistled a 
bar or two contemptuously, which 
subsided into dejected silence, and he 
muttered, “I wish I knew it,” and 
walked over the bridge gloomily; and 
he roared more fiercely on smaller 
occasions than usual, at his dogs-on 
the way home, and they squalled 
oftener and louder. 

Now, for some reason or another, 
Dangerfield had watched the growing 
intimacy between Mervyn and Miss 
Gertrude Chattesworth with an evil 
eye. He certainly did know some- 
thing about this Mr. Mervyn, with 
his beautiful sketches and his talk 
about Italy, and his fine music. And 
his own spectacles had carefully sur- 
veyed Miss Chattesworth, and she 
had passed the ordeal satisfactorily. 
And Dangerfield thought, “These 
pepe can't possibly suspect the ac- 
tual state of the case, and who and 
what this gentleman is to my certain 
knowledge; and ’tis a pity so fine a 
young lady should be sacrificed for 
want of a word spoken in season.” 
And when he had decided upona point, 
it was not easy to make him stop or 
swerve, I can tell you. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


TELLING HOW MR. MERVYN FARED AT BELMONT, AND OF A PLEASANT LITTLE DEJEUNER BY THE 
MARGIN OF THE LIFFEY. 


Now it aopenees that, on the very 
the 


same day, fashion of Dr. Wal- 
singham’s and of Aunt Rebecca’s 
countenances were one and each 
changed towards Mr. Mervyn, much 
to his chagrin and puzzle. The Doc- 
tor, who met him near his own house 
by the bridge, was something distant 
in manner, and looked him in the 
face with very grave -—_ and seemed 
sad, and as if he had something on 


his mind, and laid his hand upon the 
young man’s arm, and addressed him- 
self to speak ; but glancing round his 
shoulder, and seeing people astir, and 
that they were under observation, he 
reserved himself. 

That day both the ladies of Bel- 
mont looked as if they had heard some 
strange horror, each in her own way. 
Aunt Rebecca received the young 
man without a smile, and was unac- 
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countably upon her high horse, and 
said some dry and sharp things, and 
looked as if she could say more, and 
coloured menacingly, and, in short, 
was odd and very nearly impertinent. 
And Gertrude, though very gentle 
and kind, seemed also much graver, 
and looked pale, and her eyes larger 
and more excited, and altogether like 
a brave young lady who had fought 
a battle without crying. And Mervyn 
saw all this, and pondered on it, and 
went away soon ; the iron entered 
into his soul. 

Aunt Rebecca was so occupied with 
her dogs, parrots, squirrels, old wo- 
men, and convicts, that her eyes be- 
ing off the cards, she saw little of the 
game; and when a friendly whisper 
turned her thoughts that way, and 
it flashed upon her that tricks and 
honours were pretty far gone, she 
never remembered that she had her- 
self to blame for the matter, but 
turned upon her poor niece with “Sly 
huzzy!” and so forth. And while, 
owing to this inattention, Gertrude 
had lost the benefit of her sage Aunt 
Rebecca’s counsels altogether, her 
venerable but frisky old grandmother 
—Madame Nature—it was to be 
feared, may have profited by the 
occasion to giggle and whistle her 
own advice in her ear, and been in- 
differently well obeyed. I really don’t 
pretend to say—maybe there was no- 
thing, or next to nothing in it; or if 
there was, Miss Gertrude herself 
might not quite know. And if she 
did suspect she liked him, ever so 
little, she had no one but Lilias Wal- 
singham to tell; and I don’t know 
that young ladies are always quite 
candid upon these points. me, at 
least, I believe, don’t make confi- 
dences until their secrets become 
insupportable. However, Aunt Re- 
becca was now wide awake, and had 
trumpeted a pretty shrill reveiller. 
And Gertrude had started up, her 
elbow on the pillow, and her large 
eyes open ; and the dream, I suppose, 
was shivered and flown, and some- 
thing rather ghastly at her side. 

Coming out of church, Dr. Walsing- 
ham asked Me to take a turn 
with him in the Park—and so they 
did—and the Doctor talked with him 
sincerely and kindly on that broad 
plateau. The young man walked 
darkly beside him, and they often 
stopped outright. When, on their 
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return, they came near the Chapelizod 
gate, and Pearson’s lodge, and the 
oe se0% the Doctor was telling 
him that marriage is an affair of the 
heart—also a spiritual union—and, 
moreover, a mercantile partnership— 
and he insisted much upon this latter 
view—and told him what, and how 
strict was the practice of the ancient 
Jews, the people of God, upon this 
pocinonies point. Dr. Walsingham 
iad made a love-match, was the most 
imprudent and open-handed of men, 
and always preaching to others against 
his own besetting sin. To hear him 
talk, indeed, you’d have supposed he 
was a usurer. Then Mr. Mervyn, 
who looked a little pale and excited, 
turned the Doctor about, and they 
made another little circuit, while he 
entered somewhat into his affairs and 
prospects, and told him something 
about an appointment in connexion 
with the tee at Paris, and said 
he would ask him to read some let- 
ters about it ; and the Doctor seemed 
a little shaken ; and so they parted in 
a very friendly but grave way. 

When Mervyn had turned his back 
upon Belmont, on the occasion of the 
unpleasant little visit I mentioned 
just now, the ladies had some words 
in the drawing-room. 

“T have not coquetted, madam,” 
said Miss Gertrude, haughtily. 

“Then I’m to presume you ve been 
serious; and I take the liberty to ask 
how far this affair has proceeded?” 
said Aunt Rebecca, firmly, and laying 
her gloved hand and folded fan calm- 
ly on the table. 

“T really forget,” said the young 
lady, coldly. 

“Has he made a declaration of 
love?” demanded the Aunt, the two 
red spots on her cheeks coming out 
steadily, and helping the flash of her 


eyes. 

“Certainly not,’answered the young 
lady, with astare of haughty surprise 
that was quite unaffected. 

At the pleasant luncheon and dance 
on the grass that the officers gave, in 
that pretty field by the river, half a 
dozen of the young people had got be- 
side the little brook that runs simper- 
ing and romping into the river just 
there. Women are often good-natured 
in love matters when rivalry does not 
mix, and Miss Gertrude, all on a sud- 
den, found herself alone with Mervyn. 
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Aunt Becky, from under the ash trees 
at the other end of the field, with 
great distinctness, for she was not a 
bit near-sighted, and considerable un- 
easiness, saw their tete-a-tete. It was 
out of the question getting up in time 
to prevent the young people from 
speaking their minds if so disposed, 
and she thought she perceived that in 
the young man’s bearing, which looked 
like a pleading and eagerness, and 
“ Gertrude’s put out a good deal—I 
see by her plucking at those flowers 
on the bank there—but my head toa 
china orange—the girl won’t think of 
him. She’s not a young woman to 
rush into a horrible folly, hand-over- 
head,” thought Aunt Becky; and 
then she began to think they were 
talking very much at length indeed, 
and to regret that she had not started 
at once from her post for the place of 
meeting ; and one, and two, and three 
minutes a and perhaps some 
more, and Aunt Becky began to grow 
wroth, and was on the point of 
marching upon them, when they be- 
gan slowly to walk towards the grou 

who were plucking bunches of A 


bine from the hedge across the little 
stream, at the risk of tumbling in, and 


distributing the flowers among the 
ladies, amidst a great deal of laughing 
and gabble. hen Miss Gertrude 
made Mr. Mervyn rather a haughty 
and slight salutation, her Aunt 
thought, and so dismissed him; he, 
too, makes a bow, but a very low one, 
and walks straight off to the first lady 
he sees. 

This happened to be mild little 
Mrs. Sturk, and he talked a good 
deal to her, but restlessly, and, as it 
seemed, with a wandering mind; and 
afterwards he conversed, with an af- 
fectation of interest — it was only 
that—Aunt Becky, who observed him 
with some curiosity, thought—for a 
few minutes with Lilias Walsingham ; 
and afterwards he talked with an ef- 
fort, and so much animation and such 
good acceptance, [though it was plain, 
Aunt Becky said, that he did not lis- 
ten to one word she said, ] to the fair 
Magnolia, that O’ Flaherty had serious 
thoughts of horsewhipping him when 
the festivities were over—for, as he 
purposed informing him, his “ ungen- 
tlemanlike intherfarence.” 

“He has got his quietus,” thought 
Aunt Becky, with triumph; “this 
brisk, laughing carriage, and height- 
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ened colour, a woman of experience 
can see through at a glance.” Yes, 
all this frisking and skipping is but 
the hypocrisy of bleeding vanity— 
heeret leteri—they are just the flush, - 
wriggle, and hysterics of suppressed 
torture. 

Then came her niece, cold and 
stately, with steady eye and a slight 
flush, and altogether the air of the 
conscientious young matron who has 
returned from the nursery, having 
there administered the discipline ; 
and so she sat down beside her aunt, 
serene and silent, and, the little glow 
passed away, pale and still. 

“Well, he Aas spoken ?” said her 
aunt to her, in a sharp aside. 

“Yes,” answered the young lady, 
icily. 

“ And has had his answer ?” 

“Yes—and I beg, Aunt Rebecca, 
the subject may be allowed to drop.” 
The young lady’s eyes encountered 
her aunt’s so directly, and were so 
fully charged with the genuine Chat- 
tesworth lightning, that Miss Re- 
becca, unused to such demonstrations, 
averted hers, and with a slight sar- 
castic inclination, and, “Oh! your 
servant, young lady,” beckoned with 
her fan grandly to little Puddock, 
who was hovering with other designs 
in the vicinity, and taking his arm, 
though he was not forgiven, but only 
employed—a distinction often made 
by good Queen Elizabeth—marched 
to the marquee, where, it was soon 
evident, the plump Lieutenant was 
busy in commending, according to 
their merits, the best bits of the best 
plats on the table. 

“So dear Aunt Becky has forgiven 
Puddock,” says Devereux, who was 
sauntering up to the tent between 
O’Flaherty and Cluffe, and little sus- 
pecting that he was descanting upon 
the intended Mrs. Cluffe—“ and they 
are celebrating the reconciliation over 
a jelly and a pupton. I love Aunt 
Rebecca, I tell you—I don’t know 
what we should do without her. 
She’s impertinent, and often nearly 
insupportable ; but isn’t she the most 
placable creature on earth? I ven- 
ture to say I might kill you, Lieuten- 
ant O’Flaherty—of course with your 
permission, sir—and she’d forgive me 
to-morrow morning! And she really 
does princely things—doesn’t she ? 
She set up that ugly widow—what’s 
her name /—twice in a shop in Dame- 
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street, and gave two hundred pounds 
to poor Scamper’s orphan, and actu- 
ally pensions that old miscreant, 
Wagget, who ought to be hanged— 
and never looks for thanks or com- 
pliments, or upbraids her ingrates 
with past kindnesses. She’s noble— 


Ir was about this time that the 
dinner-party at the King’s House 
came off. Old Colonel and Mrs. Staf- 
ford were hospitable, if not very en- 
tertaining, and liked to bring their 
neighbours together, without cere- 
mony, round a saddle of mutton and 
a gooseberry pie, and other such solid 
comforts ; and then, hey for a round 
= !—for the young people, _— 

oan, or what you please, in the 
drawing-room, with lots of flirting 
and favouritism, and a jolly little 
supper of broiled bones and whipt 
cream, and toasts and sentiments, 
with plenty of sly allusions and hon&t 
laughter all round the table. But 
twice or, thrice in the year the worthy 
couple made a more imposing gather- 
ing at the King’s House, and killed 
the fatted calf and made a solemn 
feast to the mes and the notables 
of Chapelizod, with just such a 
sprinkling of youngsters as sufficed to 
keep alive the young people whom 
they brought in their train. There 
was eating of venison and farced tur- 
keys, and other stately fare; and 
they praised the Colonel’s claret, and 

ve the servants their vails in the 
fall, and drove away in their car- 
riages, with flambeaux and footmen, 
followed by the hearty good-night of 
the host from the hall-door steps, and 
amazing the quiet little town with 
their rattle and glare. 

Dinner was a five o’clock affair in 
those days, and the state parlour was 
well filled. There was old Bligh from 
the Magazine—I take the guests in 
order of arrival—and the Chattes- 
worths, and the Walsinghams; and 
old Dowager Lady Glenvarlogh— 
Colonel Stafford’s cousin—who flashed 
out in the evening sun from Dublin, in 
thunder and dust and her carriage- 
and-four, bringing her mild little 
country niece, who watched her fat 
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Aunt Becky’s every inch a gentle- 
man !” 

By this time they had reached the 
tent, and the hearty voice of the 
General challenged them from the 
shade, as he fillipped a little chime 
merrily on his empty glass. 





painted aunt all the time of dinner, 
with the corners of her frightened 
little eyes, across the table ; and spoke 
Cae ate with diffidence ; and 
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Captain Devereux was there; and 
the next beau who appeared was—of 
all men in the world—Mr. Mervyn! 
and Aunt Becky watched, and saw 
with satisfaction, that he and Ger- 
trude met as formally and coldly as 
she could have desired. And then 
there was an elaborate macaroni, one 
of the Lord Lieutenant’s household 
—Mr. Beauchamp; and last, Lord 
Castlemallard, who liked very well to 
be the chief man in the room, and 
dozed after dinner serenely in that 
consciousness, and loved to lean back 
upon his sofain the drawing-room, and 
gaze in a dozing, smiling, Turkish 
reverie, after Gertrude Chattesworth 
and pretty Lilias, whom he admired ; 
and when either came near enough, 
he would take her hand and say— 
“Well, child, how do you do!—and 
why don’t you speak to your old 
friend? You charming rogue, you 
know I remember you no bigger than 
your fan. And what mischief have 
= been about—eh? What mischief 
ave you been about, I say, young 
gentlewoman ? Turning all the pretty 
fellows’ heads, I warrant you—eh !— 
turning their heads?” And he used to 
talk this sort of talk very slowly, and 
to hold their hands all the while, and 
even after his talk was exhausted, 
and grin sleepily, and wag his head, 
looking with a glittering, unpleasant 
gaze in their faces all the time. But 
at present we are all at dinner, in the 
midst of the row which even the best 
bred people, assembled ini sufficient 
numbers, will make over that meal. 
Devereux could not help seeing 
retty Lilias over the way, who was 
istening to handsome Mervyn, as it 
seemed with interest, and talking also 
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her pleasant little share. He was no 
dunce, that Mervyn, nor much of a 
coxcomb, and certainly no clown, 
Devereux thought, but as fine a gen 
tleman, to speak honestly, and as 
handsome, as well , and as 

leasant to listen to, with that sweet 
ow voice and piquant smile, as any. 
Besides he could draw, and had more 
yes of French and English verses 

y rote than Aunt Becky owned of 
Venetian lace and satin ribbons, and 
was more of a scholar than he. He ? 
He ! —why—“ he?” what the deuce 
had Devereux to do with it—was he 
vexed !—A fiddlestick ! He began to 
flag with Miss Ward, the dowager’s 
niece, and was glad when the refined 
Beauchamp, at her other side, took 
her up, and entertained her with 
Lady Carrickmore’s ball and the mas- 
uerade, and the last levee, and with 

rawingroom. There are said to have 
been persons who could attend to 


half a dozen different conversations bl 


going on together, and take a rational 
part in them all, and indulge, all the 
time, in a distinct consecutive train of 
thought beside. I dare say Mr. 


Morphy, the chess-player, would find 
no 


ifficulty in it. But Devereux 
was not by any means competent to 
the feat, though there was one con- 
versation, perhaps, the thread of 
which he would y have caught up 
and disentangl So the talk at top 
and bottom and both sides of the 
table, with its cross-readings, and 
muddle, and uproar, changed hands, 
and whisked and rioted, like a dance 
of Walpurgis, in his lonely brain. 
What he heard, on the whole, was 
very like this—“ hubble-bubble-rub- 
ble-dubble—the great match of shut- 
tlecock poeee between the -gentle- 
men of the north and those of hubble- 
bubble—the Methodist persuasion ; 
but—ha-ha-ha—a squeeze of a lemon 
—rubble-dubble—ha-ha-ha!—wicked 
man — hubble-bubble — force-meat 
balls and yolks of eggs—rubble-dubble 
—musket balls from a steel cross- 
bow— upon my — hubble-bubble— 
throwing a sheep’s eye—ha-ha-ha— 
rubble-dubble—at the two remaining 
heads on Temple Bar—hubble-bubble 
—and the Duke left by his will— 
rubble-dubble—a quid of tobacco in 
a brass snuff box—hubble-bubble— 
and my Lady Rostrevor’s very sweet 
upon—rubble-dubble—old Alderman 
allop of John’s-lane—hubble-bub- 
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ble—ha-ha-ha !—from Jericho to Be- 
thany, where David, Joab, and—rub- 
ble-dubble—the whole party upset in 
the mud in a chaise marine—and— 
hubble-bubble—shake a little white 
pper over them—and—rubble-dub- 
le—his name is Solomon—hubble- 
bubble—ha-ha-ha!—the poor old 
thing dying of cold, and not a stitch 
of clothes to cover her nakedness— 
rubble-dubble— play or pay. on 
Finchly common—hubble-bubble— 
most melancholy truly—ha-ha-ha !— 
rubble-dubble—and old Lady Ruth is 
ready to swear she never—hubble- 
bubble—served High Sheriff for the 
county of Down in the reign of Queen 
Anne—rubble-dubble—and Dr. and 
Mrs. Sturk—hubble-bubble—Secreta- 
ries of State in the room of the Duke 
of Grafton and General Conway— 
rubble-dubble—venerable prelate— 
ha-ha-ha !— hubble-bubble — filthy 
creature—hubble-bubble-rubble-dub- 
e ” . 


All this did not make him much 
wiser or merrier. Love has its fevers, 
its recoveries, and its relapses. The 
eee even his nurse and his 

r, if he has taken to himself such 
officers in his distress—may believe 
the malady quite cured—the passion 
burnt out—the flame extinct—even 
the smoke quite over, when a little 
chance puff of rivalry blows the white 
ashes off, and, lo! the old liking is 
still smouldering. But this was not 
Devereux’s case. He remembered 
when his fever—not a love one—and 
his leave of absence at Scarborough, 
and that long continental tour of hers 
with Aunt Rebecca and Gertrude 
Chattesworth, had carried the grave, 
large-eyed little girl away, and hid 
her from his sight for more than a 
year, very nearly ¢wo years, the strange 
sort of thrill and surprise with which 
he saw her again—tall and slight, and 
very beautiful—no, not beautiful, 
perhaps, if you go to rule and com- 
pass, and Greek trigonometrical the- 
ories ; but there was an indescribable 
prettiness in all her features, and 
movements, and looks, higher, and 
finer, and sweeter than all the can- 
ons of statuary will give you. 

How prettily she stands! how 
prettily she walks! what a sensitive, 
spirited, clear-tinted face it is! This 
was pretty much the interpretation 
of his reverie, as Colonel Stafford’s 


large and respectable party obligingly 
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vanished for a while into air). Is it 
sad ? I think it is sad—I don’t know 
—and how sweetly and how drolly it 
lighted up, at that moment he saw 
her smile—the pleasant mischief in 
it—the dark violet glance—the won- 
derful soft dimple in chin and cheek 
—the little crimson mouth, and its 
laughing coronel of pearls—and then 
all earnest again, and still so ani- 
mated! What feminine intelligence 
and character there is in that face! 
—'tis pleasanter to me than conver- 
sation—'tis a fairy tale, or—or a 
dream, it’s so interesting—I never 
know, you see, what’s coming—Is not 
it wonderful? What is she talking 
about now {—what does it signify ? 
—she’s so strangely beautiful—she’s 
like those Irish melodies, I can’t reach 
all their meaning; I only know their 
changes keep me silent, and are play- 
ing with my heart-strings. 

evereux’s contemplation of the 
animated tete-a-tete, for such, in effect, 
it seemed to him at the other side-of 
the table, was, however, by no means 
altogether pleasurable. He began to 
think Mervyn conceited ; there wi a 
“ provoking probability of succéss” 


about him, and altogether something 
that was beginning to grow offensive 
and odious. 

“She knows well enough I like 
her,” so his vexation said in confidence 
to his soul, and even he hardly over- 


heard them talk; “better a great 
deal than I knew it myself, till old 
Stafford got together this confounded 
stupid dinner-party (he caught Miss 
Chattesworth glancing at him with a 
peculiar look of inquiry). Why the 
er did he ask me here; it was 

uddock’s turn, and he likes veni- 
son and compots, and—and—but ’tis 
like them—the women fall in love 
with the man who’s in love with him- 
self, like Narcissus yonder—and they 
can’t helpit—notthey—and what care 
It—hang it! I say, what is’t to me /— 
and yet—if she were to leave it— 
what a queer, unmeaning place Cha- 
pelizod would be !” 

“ And what do you say to that, Cap- 
tain Devereux!” cried the hearty voice 
of oldGeneral Chattesworth; and,with 
a little shock, the Captain dropped 
from the clouds into his chair, and a 
clear view of the larded fowl before 
him, and his own responsibilities and 
situation— 

“Some turkey?” he said, awaking, 
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and touching the carving-knife and 
fork, with a smile and a bow; and he 
mingled once more in the business 
and bustle of life. 

And soon there came in the general 
talk and briskness one of those sud- 
den lulls which catch speakers una- 
wares, and Mr. Beauchamp was found 
saying— 

“T saw her play on Thursday, and, 
upon my honour (placing his hand 
over his heart), the Bellamy is a 
mockery, a skeleton, and a spectacle.” 

“That's no reason,” says Aunt 
Becky, who, as usual, had got up a 
skirmish, and was firing away in the 
cause of Mossop and Smock-alley 
pean ; “why she should be frau- 

ulently arrested in her own chair, on 
her way to the playhouse, by the con- 
trivance of the rogue Barry, and that 
wicked mountebank, Woodward.” 

“You're rather hard upon them, 
madam,” says Mrs. Colonel Stafford, 
who stood up for Crow-street, with a 
slight elevation of her chin. 

“ Very true, indeed! Mistress Chat- 
tesworth,” cried the Dowager, over- 
looking Madame Stafford’s parenthe- 
sis, and tapping an applause with her 
fan, and, at the same time, rewarding 
the champion of Smock-alley, for she 
was one of the faction, with one of 
her large, painted smiles, followed by 
a grave and somewhat supercilious 

lance at the gentleman of the house- 

old; “and I don’t believe they, at 
least, can think her a spectacle, and 
—a—the like, or they'd hardly have 
conspired to lock her in a sponging 
house, while she should have been in 
the playhouse. What say you, Mis- 
tress Chattesworth ?” 

“ Ha, ha! no truly, my lady; but 
you know she’s unfortunate, and a 
woman, and the good people in this 
part of the world improve so safe an 
opportunity of libelling a friendless 
gentlewoman.” 

This little jet of vitriol was in- 
tended for the eye of the Castle beau; 
but he, quite innocent of the injec- 
tion, went on serenely— 

“So they do, upon my honour, 
Madam, tell prodigious naughty tales 
about her: yet, upon my life, I do 

ity her from my soul: how that fel- 
ow, Calcraft, by Jove—she says, you 
know, she’s married to him, but we 
know better—he has half broken her 
heart, and treated her with most re- 
fined meanness, as I live; in the green- 
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room, where she looks an infinity 
worse than on the stage, she told 
me” —— 

“T dare say,” says Aunt Becky, ra- 
ther stiffly, pulling him up; for 
though she had fought a round for 
poor George Anne Bellamy for Mos- 
sop’s sake, she nevertheless had 
formed a pretty just estimate of that 
faded, good-natured, and insolvent 
demirep, and rather recoiled from any 
anecdotes of her telling. 

“ And Calcraft gave her his likeness 
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in miniature,” relates the macaroni, 
never minding; “set round with dia- 
monds, and, will you believe it? when 
she came to examine it, they were not 
brilliants, but rose diamonds—des- 
picable fellow !” 

Here the talk began to spring up 
again in differeat places, and the con- 
versation speedily turned into what 
we have heard it before, and the roar 
and confusion became universal, and 
swallowed up what remained of poor 
George Anne’s persecutions. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


IN WHICH TWO YOUNG PEOPLE UNDERSTAND ONE ANOTHER BETTER, PERHAPS, THAN EVER THEY DID 
BEFORE, WITHOUT SAYING SO. 


AND now the ladies, with their gay 
lumage, have flown away like foreign 
irds of passage, and the jolly old 

priests of Bacchus, in the parlour, 

make their libations of claret; and 
the young fellows, after a while, see- 
ing a gathering of painted fans, and 
rustling hoops, and fluttering laces, 
upon the lawn, and a large immigra- 
tion of hilarious neighbours besides, 
and two serious fiddlers, and a black 
fellow with a tambourine preparing 
for action, and the warm glitter of the 
western sun among the green bowers 
about the window, could stand it no 
longer, but stole away, notwithstand- 

ing a hospitable remonstrance and a 

protest from old Stafford, to join the 

merry muster. 

“The young bucks will leave their 
claret,” said Lord Castlemallard ; 
“and truly ’tis a rare fine wine, Colo- 
nel, a mighty choice claret truly (and 
the Colonel bowed low, and smiled a 
rugged purple smile in spite of him- 
self, for his claret was choice), all 
won’t do when Venus beckons—when 
she beckons—ha, ha—all won’t do, 
sir—at the first flutter of a petticoat, 
and the invitation of a pair of fine 
oe eyes, Colonel—by Jupiter, 
they’re off—you can’t keep ’em—I 
say your wine won’t keep ’em—they’ll 
be off, sir—peeping under the hoods, 
the dogs will—and whispering their 
wicked nonsense, Dr. Walsingham— 
ha,ha —and your wine, Isay—your cla- 
ret, Colonel, won’t hold ’em—'twas 
once so with us—eh, General ?—ha! 
ha !—and we must forgive ’em now.” 

And he shoved round his chair 
lazily, with a left-backward wheel, so 
as to command the window, for he 
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liked to see the girls dance, the little 
rogues!—with his claret and _ his 
French rappee at his elbow ; and he 
did not hear General Chattesworth, 
who was talking of the new comedy 
called the “Clandestine Marriage,” 
and how “the prologue touches gen- 
teelly on the loss of three late ge- 
niuses—Hogarth, Quin, and Cibber— 
and the epilogue is the picture of a 
polite company ;” for the tambourine 
and the fiddles were going merrily, 
and the lasses and lads in motion. 

Aunt Becky and Lilias were chat- 
ting just under those pollard oziers 
by the river. She was always gentle 
with Lilly, and somehow unlike the 
pugnacious Aunt Becky, whose attack 
was so spirited and whose thrust so 
fierce ; and when Lilly told a divert- 
ing little story—and she was often 
very diverting—Aunt Becky used to 
watch her pleasant face with such a 
droll, good-natured smile; and she 
used to pat her on the cheek, and 
look so glad to see her when they 
met, and often as if she would say— 
“T admire you a great deal more, and 
am a great deal fonder of you than 
you think ; but you know brave sto- 
ical Aunt Becky can’t say all that 
it would not fa in character, you 
know.” And the old lady knew how 

ood she was to the poor, and she liked 
= spirit, and candour, and honour 
—it was so uncommon, and somehow 
angelic, she thought. “Little Lilly’s 
so true!” she used to say ; and per- 
haps there was there a noble chord 
of sympathy between the pee girl 
who had no taste for battle, and the 
daring Aunt Becky. 

I think Devereux liked her for 
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liking Lilly—/e thought it was for 
her own sake. Of course he was often 
unexpectedly set upon and toma- 
hawked by the impetuous lady; but 
the gay Captain put on his scalp 
again, and gathered his limbs to- 
gether, and got up in high good-hu- 
mour, and shook himself and smiled, 
after his dismemberment, like one of 
the old soldiers of the Walhalla— 
and they were never the worse friends. 
So, turning his back upon the fid- 
dles and tambourine, Gipsy Deve- 
reux saunters down to the river- 
bank, and to the oziers where the 
ladies are looking down the river, and 
a blue bell, not half so blue as her 
own deep eyes, in Lilias’s fingers ; 
and the sound of their gay talk came 
mixed with the twitter and clear 
evening songs of the small birds. By 
those same oziers, that see so many 
things and tell no tales, there will yet 
be a parting. But its own sorrow suf- 
fices to the day. And now it is a 
summer sunset, and all around dap- 
pled gold and azure, and sweet 
dreamy sounds ; and Lilias turns her 
pretty head, and sees him ;—and oh! 
was it fancy, or did he see just a little 
flushing of the colour on her cheek ? 
—and her lashes seemed to drop a 
little, and out came her frank little 
hand. And Devereux leaned on the 
paling there, and chattered his best 
sense and nonsense, I dare say ; and 
they laughed and talked about all 
sorts of things ; and he sang for them 
a queer little snatch of a ballad, of an 
enamoured Captain, the course of 
whose true love ran not smooth :— 


The river ran between them, 
And she looked upon the stream, 
And the soldier gazed upon her 
As a dreamer on a dream. 
“ Believe me—oh! believe,” 
He sighed, “‘ you peerless maid; 
My honour is pure, 
And my true love sure, 
Like the white plume in my hat, 
And my shining blade.” 


The river ran between them, 
And she smiled upon the stream, 
Like one that smiles at folly— 
A dreamer on a dream. 
“T do not trust your promise, 
I will not be betrayed ; 
For your faith is light, 
And your cold wit bright, 
Like the white plume in your hat, 
And your shining blade.” 
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The river ran between them, 
And he rode beside the stream, 
And he turned away and parted, 
As a dreamer from his dream. 
And his comrade brought his message, 
From the field where he was laid— 
Just his name to repeat, 
And to lay at her feet 
The white plume from his hat 
And his shining blade. 


And he sang it with a tuneful and 
plaintive tenor, that had power to 
make rude and ridiculous things pa- 
thetic ; and Aunt Rebecca thought he 
was altogether very agreeable. But 
it was time she should see what Miss 
Gertrude was about ; and Devereux 
and Lilly were such very old friends 
that she left them to their devices. 
“T like the river,” says he; “it 
has a soul, Miss Lilly, and a character. 
There are no river gods but nymphs. 
Look at that river, Miss Lilias ; what 
a girlish spirit. I wish she would 
reveal herself ; I could lose my heart 
to her, I believe—if, indeed, I could 
be in love with any thing, you know. 
Look at the river—is not it feminine ? 
it’s sad and it’s merry, musical and 
eorene—-aad oh, sodeep! Always 
changing, yet still the same. *Twill 


show you the trees, or the clouds, or 
yourself, or the stars; and it’s so 
clear, and so dark, and so sunny, 


and—so cold. It tells every thing, 
and yet nothing. It’s so pure, and so 
playful, and so tuneful, and so coy, 
yet so mysterious and fatal. I some- 
times think, Miss Lilias, I’ve seen 
this river spirit ; and she’s like—very 
like you !” 

And so he went on ; and she was 
more silent and more a listener than 
usual. I don’t know all that was 
posting in pretty Lilias’s fancy—in 
1er heart—near the hum of the 
waters and the spell of that musical 
voice. Love speaks in allegories and 
a language of signs; looks and tones 
tell his tale most truly. So Deve- 
reux’s talk held her for a while in a 
sort of trance, melancholy and de- 
lightful. There must be, of course, 
the affinity—the rapport—the what 
you please to call it—to begin with— 
it matters not how faint and slender ; 
and then the spell steals on and 
grows. See how the poor little wood- 
bine, or the jessamine, or the vine, 
will lean towards the rugged elm, ap- 
ponies Wy Virgil, in his epic of hus- 

ndry (f mean no pun) for their 
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natural support—the elm, you know 
it hath been said, is the gentleman of 
the forest ;—see all the little tendrils 
turn his way silently, and cling, and 
long years after, maybe, clothe the 
broken and blighted tree with a fra- 
grance and beauty not its own. Those 
feeble feminine plants are, it some- 
times seems to me, the strength and 
perfection of creation—strength per- 
fected in weakness; the ivy, green 
among the snows of winter, and 
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clasping together in its true embrace 
the loveless ruin ; and the vine that 
maketh glad the heart of man amidst 
the miseries of life. I must not be 
mistaken, though, for Devereux’s talk 
was only a tender sort of trifling, and 
Lilias had said nothing to encourage 
him to risk more; but she now felt 
sure that Devereux liked her—that, 
indeed, he took a deep interest in 
her—and somehow she was happy. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


IN WHICH THE SUN SETS, AND THE MERRY-MAKING IS KEPT UP B¥ CANDLE-LIGHT IN THE KING'S HOUSE, 
AND LILY RECEIVES A WARNING WHICH SHE DOES NOT COMPREHEND, 


Dr. TooLe, without whom no jol- 
lification of any sort could occur 
satisfactorily in Chapelizod or the 
country round, was this evening 
at the “King’s House,” of course, 
as usual, with his eyes about him 
and his tongue busy; and at this 
moment he was setting Cluffe right 
about Devereux’s relation to the 
title and estates of Athenry. His 
uncle Roland Lord Athenry was, as 
everybody knew, a lunatic—Toole 
used to call him Orlando Furioso; 
and Lewis, his first cousin by his 
father’s elder brother—the heir pre- 
sumptive—was very little better, and 
reported every winter to be dying. 
He spends all his time—his spine be- 
ing made, it is popularly believed, of 
— on his back upon a 

eal board, cutting out paper figures 
with a pair of scissors. Toole used 
to tell them at the Club, when alarm- 
ing letters arrived about the health 
of the noble uncle and his hopeful 
nephew—the heir apparent—“ That’s 
the gentleman whose backbone’s 
made of jelly—eh, Puddock? Two 
letters come, by Jove, announcing 
that Dick Devereux’s benefit is actu- 
ally fixed for the Christmas holidays, 
when his cousin undertakes to die 
positively for the last time, and his 
uncle will play, in the most natural 
manner conceivable, the last act of 
‘King Lear.’” In fact, this family 
calamity was rather a cheerful sub- 
ject among Devereux’s friends; and 
certainly Devereux had no reason to 
love that vicious, selfish old lunatic, 
Lord Athenry, who, in his prodigal 
and heartless reign, before straw and 
darkness swallowed him, never gave 


the boy a kind word or a gentle look, 
and owed him a mortal grudge be- 
cause he stood near the kingdom, and 
wrote most damaging reports of him 
at the end of the holidays, and des- 
ponent those letters of Bellerophon 

y the boy’s own hand to the school- 
master, with the natural results. 

When Aunt Rebecca rustled into 
the ring that was gathered round 
about the fiddler and tambourine, 
she passed Miss Magnolia very near, 
with a high countenance, and looking 
straight before her, and with no more 
recognition than the tragedy queen 
bestows upon the painted statue on 
the wing by which she enters. And 
Miss Mag followed her with a titter 
and an angry flash of her eyes. So 
Aunt Rebecca made up to the little 
hillock—little bigger than a good tea- 
cake—on which the Dowager was 

rched in a high-backed chair, smil- 
ing over the dancers with a splendid 
benignity, and beating time with 
her fat short foot. And Aunt Becky 
told Mrs. Colonel Stafford, standing 
by, she had extemporized a living 
Watteau, and indeed it was a very 
pretty picture, or Aunt Becky would 
not have said so; and “craning” 
from this eminence she saw her niece 
coming leisurely round, not in com- 
pany with Mervyn. 

That interesting stranger, on the 
contrary, had by this time joined 
Lilias and Devereux, who were re- 
turning toward the dancers, and was 
talking again with Miss Walsingham. 
Gertrude’s beau was little Puddock, 
who was all radiant and supremely 
blest. But encountering rather a 
black look from Aunt Becky as they 
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drew near, he deferentially surren- 
dered the young lady to the care of 
her natural guardian, who forthwith 
aes her to the Dowager; and 

uddock, warned off by another 
glance, backed away, and fell, un- 
awares, helplessly, into the possession 
of Miss Magnolia, a lady whom he 
never quite understood, and whom he 
regarded with a very kind and polite 
sort of horror. 

So the athletic Magnolia instantly 
impounded the little lieutenant, and 
began to rally him, in the sort of 
slang she delighted in, with plenty of 
merriment and malice, upon his tendre 
for Miss Chattesworth, and made the 
gallant young gentleman blush, and 
occasionally smile, and bow a great 
deal, and take some snuff. 

“ And here comes the Duchess of 
Belmont again,” said the saucy Miss 
Magnolia, seeing the stately approach 
of Aunt Becky, as it seemed to Pud- 
dock, through the back of her head. 
T think the exertion and frolic of the 
dance had got her high blood up into 
a sparkling state, and her scorn and 
hate of Aunt Rebecca was more 
demonstrative than usual. ‘“ Now 
— see how she’ll run against poor 
ittle simple me, just because ’m 
small. And this is the way they 
dance it,” cries she, in a louder tone; 
and capering backward with a bounce, 
and an air, and a grace, she came 
with a sort of a courtesy, and a smart 
bump, and a shock against the stately 
Miss Rebecca, and whisks round 
with a little scream and a look of 
terrified innocenee, and with her fin- 
gers to her heart, to suppress an ima- 
ginary palpitation, drops a Jow cour- 
tesy, crying— 

“Tm blest but I thought ’twas tall 
Burke, the gunner.” 

“You might look behind you be- 
fore you spring backward, young 
gentlewoman,” says Aunt Becky, with 
a very bright colour. 

“And you might look before you 
before you spring forward, old gen- 
tlewoman,” replies Miss Mag, just as 
angry. 

“Young ladies used to have a re- 
spect to decorum,” Aunt Becky goes 
on. 

“So they prayed me to tell you, 
madam,” replies the young lady, with 
a very meek courtesy. 

“Yes, Miss Mac—Mag—madam— 
it used to be so,” rejoins Aunt Re- 
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becca, “’twas part of my education, 
at least, to conduct myself in a polite 
company like a civilized person.” 

“T wish I could see it,” says blind 
Hugh ; Magnolia retorts, “ but ’twas 
a good while ago, madam, and you’ve 
had time to forget.” 

“T shall acquaint your mother Mrs. 
— Mug— Mag — Macnamara, with 
your pretty behaviour to-morrow.” 
says Miss Rebecca. 

“To-morrow’s a new day, and mo- 
ther may be well enough then to hear 
your genteel lamentation ; but I sup- 
pose you mean to-morrow come never,” 
answers Magnolia, with another of her 
provoking meek courtesies. 

“ Oh, this is Lieutenant Puddock,” 
says Aunt Becky, drawing off in high 
disdain, “the bully of the town. 
Your present earns sir, will find 
very pretty work, | warrant, for your 
sword and pistols ; Sir Launcelot and 
his belle !” 

“Do you like a belle or a beldame 
best, Sir Launcelot ?” inquired Miss 
Mag, with a mild little duck to Pud- 
dock. 

“You'll have your hands pretty 
full, sir, ha, ha, ha!” and with scarlet 
cheeks, and a choking laugh, away 
sailed Aunt Rebecca. 

“Choak chicken, there’s more a 
hatching,” says Miss Mag, in a sort 
of aside, and cutting a flic-flac with 
a merry devilish laugh, and a wink to 
Puddock ; that officer, being a gentle- 
man, was a good deal disconcerted, 
and scandalized—too literal to see, and 
too honest to enjoy, the absurd side 
of the combat. 

’Twas an affair of a few seconds, 
like two frigates crossing in a gale, 
with only opportunity for a broadside 
or two; al when the Rebecca Chat- 
tesworth sheered off, it can’t be de- 
nied, her tackling was a good deal 
more cut up, and her hull consider- 
ably more pierced, than those of the 
saucy Magnolia, who sent that whist- 
ling shot and provoking cheer, after 
her majestic stern. 

“T see you want to go, Lieutenant 
Puddock. Lieutenant O’Flaherty, I 
promised to dance this country dance 
with you ; don’t let me keep you, En- 
sign Puddock,” says Miss Mag, in a 
huff, observing little Puddock’s wan- 
dering eye and thoughts. 

“T—a—you see, Miss Macnamara, 
truly you were so hard upon poor Miss 
Rebecca Chattesworth, that I fear I 
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shall get into trouble, unless I go and 
make my peace with her,” lisped the 
little Lieutenant, speaking the truth, 
as was his wont, with a bow and a 
polite smile, and a gentle indication 
of beginning to move away. 

“Qh, is that all? I was afraid you 
were sick of the mulligrubs, with eat- 
ing chopt hay ; you better go back to 
her at once if she wants you, for if 
you don’t, with a good grace, she’ll 
very like come and take you back by 
the collar,” and Miss Mag and O’Fla- 
herty joined in a derisive hee-haw! 
to Puddock’s considerable confusion, 
who bowed and smiled again, and tried 
to laugh, till the charming couple re- 
lieved him by taking their places in 
the dance. 

When I read this speech about the 
“mulligrubs,” in the old yellow letter 
which contains a lively account of the 
skirmish, my breath was fairly stopped, 
and I could see nothing else for more 
than a minute ; and so soon as I was 
quite myself again, I struck my revis- 
ing pen across the monstrous sentence, 
with uncompromising decision, refer- 
ring it to aclerical blunder, or some un- 
lucky transposition, and I wondered 
how any polite person could have made 
sogrossaslip. Butsee how authentica- 
tion waits upon truth ! Three years af- 
terwards, I picked up in the parlour of 
the “Cat and Fiddle,” on the Mac- 
clesfield-road, in Derbyshire, a scrub- 
by old duodecimo, which turned out 
to be an old volume of Dean Swift’s 
works ; well, I opened in the middle 
of “ Polite Conversation,” and there, 
upon my honour, the second sentence 
Tread was, “ Lady Smart,” (mark that 
—“Lapy!”) “What, youare sick of 
the mulligrubs, with eating chopt 
hay?’ So my good old yellow letter- 
writer, (“ I,” or “T,” Tresham, I can’t 
decide which he signs himself, and I 
suppose saw and heard it all)—yow 
were, no doubt, exact here as in other 
matters, and T was determining the 

robable and the impossible, unphi- 
osophically, by the rule of my own 
time. And my poor Magnolia, though 
you spoke some years—thirty or so— 
later than my Lady Smart, a countess 
for aught I know, you are not so much 
to blame. Thirty years! what of that? 
Don’t we, to this hour, more especially 
in rural districts, encounter among the 
old folk, every now and then, one 
of honest Simon Wagstaff’s pleasan- 
tries which had served merry ladies 
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and gentlemen so long before that 
charming compiler, with his “Large 
Table Book,” took the matter in 
hands. And I feel, I confess, a queer 
sort of a thrill, not at all contemp- 
tuous—neither altogether sad, nor al- 
together joyous—but something plea- 
santly regretful, whenever one of those 
quaint and faded old servants of the 
mirth of so fnany dead and buried 
generations, turns up in my company. 

And now the sun went down behind 
the tufted trees, and the blue shades 
of evening began to deepen, and the 
merry company flocked into the King’s 
House, to dance again and drink tea, 
and make more love, and play round 
games, and joke, and sing songs, and 
eat supper under old Colonel Staf- 
ford’s snug and kindly roof tree. 

Dangerfield, who arrived rather late, 
was now in high chat, with Aunt 
Becky. She rather liked him, and had 
very graciously accepted a gray par- 
rot and a monkey, which he had de- 
ferentially presented, a step which 
called forth, to General Chattesworth’s 
consternation, a cockatoo from Cluffe, 
who felt the necessity of maintaining 
his ground against the stranger, a 
wrote off by the next packet to Lon- 
don, in a confounded passion, for he 
hated wasting money, about a pelli- 
can he had got wind of. Danger- 
field also entered with much appa- 
rent interest into a favourite scheme 
of Aunt Becky's, for establishing, be- 
tween Chapelizod and Knockmaroon, 
a sort of retreat for discharged gaol- 
birds of her selection, a colony, hap- 
pily for the characterand silver spoons 
of the neighbourhood, never eventu- 
ally established. 

It was plain he was playing the 
frank, good fellow, and aiming at 
popularity. He became one of the 
Club. He played at whist, and only 
smiled, after his sort, when his partner 
revoked, and he lost like a gentle- 
man. His talk was brisk, and hard, 
and caustic—that of a Philistine who 
had seen the world and knew it. He 
had the Peerage by rote, and knew 
something out-of-the-way amusing 
or damnable about every person of 
note you could name; and his shrewd 
gossip had a bouquet its own, and a 
fine cynical flavour, which secretly 
awed and delighted the young fel- 
lows. He smiled a good deal. He 
was not aware that a smile did not 
become him. The fact is, he had 





lost a good many side-teeth, and it 
was a hollow and sinister disclosure. 
He would laugh, too, occasionally ; 
but his laugh was not rich and joy- 
ous, like General Chattesworth’s, or 
even Tom Toole’s cozy chuckle, or old 
Doctor Walsingham’s hilarious ha- 
ha-ha! He did not know it; but 
there was a cold hard ring in it, like 
the crash and jingle of broken glass. 
Then his spectacles, shining like ice 
in the light, never removed for a mo- 
ment—never even pushed up to his 
forehead—he eat in them, drank in 
them, fished in them, joked in them 
—he prayed in them, and, no doubt, 
slept in them, and would, it was be- 
lieved, be buried in them—heightened 
that sense of mystery and mask 
which seemed to challenge curiosity 
and defy scrutiny with a scornful 
chuckle. 

In the meantime, the mirth, and 
frolic, and flirtation were drawing to 
a close. The dowager, in high good- 
humour, was conveyed down stairs to 
her carriage by Colonel Stafford and 
Lady Castlemallard, and rolled away, 
with blazing flambeaux, like a meteor, 
into town. There was a breaking-up 
and a leave-taking, and parting jokes 
on the door steps; and as the ladies, 
old and young, were popping on their 
mantles in the little room off the 
hall,and Aunt Becky and Mrs. Colonel 
Stafford were exchanging a little bit 
of eager farewell gossip beside the 
cabinet, Gertrude Chattesworth—by 
some chance she and Lilias had not 
had an opportunity of speaking that 
evening w close to her, and she 
took her hand and said “Good night, 
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dea: Lily,” and glanced over her 
shoulder, still holding Lily’s hand ; 
and she looked very pale and earnest, 
and said quickly, in a whisper: 

“Lily, darling, if you knew what I 
could tell you, if I dare, about Mr. 
Mervyn, you would cut your hand off 
rather than allow him to talk to you, 
as, I confess, he has talked to me, as 
an admirer, and knowing what I 
know, and with my eye upon him— 
Lily— Lily—I’ve been amazed by 
him to-night. I can only warn you 
now, darling, to beware of a great 
danger.” 

“°Tis no danger, however, to me, 
Gertrude dear,” said Lily, with a 

leasant little smile. “And though 
e’s handsome, there’s something, is 
there not, funeste in his deep eyes 
and black hair; and the dear old man 
knows something strange about him, 
too ; I suppose ’tis all the same story.” 

“And he has not told you,” said 
Gertrude, looking down with a gloomy 
face, at her fan. 

“No; but I’m so curious, I know 
he will, though he does not like to 
speak of it; but you know, Gerty, I 
love a horror, ok I know the story’s 
fearful, and I feel uncertain whether 
he’s a man or a ghost; but, see, Aunt 
Rebecca and Mistress Stafford are 
kissing.” 

“Good night, dear Lily, and _re- 
member !” said pale Gertrude, with- 
out a smile, looking at her, for a mo- 
ment, with a steadfast gaze, and then 
kissing her with a hasty and earnest 
pressure. And Lily kissed her again, 
and so they parted. 


COURAGE, MY HEART. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINRICH HEINE. 


(HERTZ MEIN HERTZ, SEI NICHT BEKLOMMEN). 


Courage, heart! in hope unshaken 
Bear thy lot, though sore it be : 
Spring new-risen saves for thee 

All that winter hours had taken. 


Much is left of former treasure : 
Still the world its beauty wears: 
Still, a heart, have loving cares, 


Loving all t 


at brings thee pleasure. 


L. J. T. 
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THE DISRUPTED REPUBLIC. 


FurTHER prosecution of the civil 
war in America, in the judgment of 
every European observer, is mere 
madness. The time when it was pos- 
sible for the Federal leaders to recover 
supremacy has passed away ; and the 
most sanguine of Southern politicians 
can hardly hope to extend the area of 
Slavery into districts already inhabit- 
ed by a free population. No real 
motive now exists for the conflict. 
Events have substantially decided the 
boundaries of the Two Kingdoms, 
with the relations in which they will 
ultimately stand to each other. In 
the arrangement of territorial limits, 
and an honourable social understand- 
ing, no difficulties of an insurmount- 
able order need occur, did the parties 
but start with the frank admission 
that the Slave States and the Free 
cannot again form one confederacy, 
or work together under a common 
rule. Soclear is this to us, who at 
least imagine we can view the matter 
impartially, that we are struck with 
profound astonishment to find reflect- 
ing Americans— persons of a class 
very different from the hoarse ap- 
plauders of the New York Herald— 
expressing their belief that the old 
state of things will soon be restored. 
They love to think this possible, and 
pronounce it so. Their judgment is 
not engaged, but their passions. A 
roper feeling, indeed, this reverence 
or the integrity of the Union is ; but 
patriotic as it may be considered, and 
noble as have been their sacrifices in 
its behalf, no thoughtful man, stand- 
ing apart from the confusing roar of 
the contest, can discern any thing be- 
yond political fanaticism in the decla- 
rations of the recent President’s Mes- 
sage, that “the Union must be pre- 
served ;” and that if it be preserved, 
living men will one day see it em- 
brace a people 250,000,000 in num- 
ber! It is an imposing faith, per- 
haps, but, wanting probability, may 
be relegated to the domain of poetry. 

To say the truth, not a little hy- 
pocrisy mingles with the predictions 
- of those who speak of a reconstituted 
and permanently pacified Union. 
Pride intercepts the confession 
prompted by their better sense. So 


accustomed have they been, from the 
cradle upward, to vaunt the rapid 
growth and comprehensive majesty of 
their Republic, that an acknowledg- 
ment of the profound mistake which 
underlay all their speculations cannot 
be expected, except as the result of 
multiplied afflictions. Their unex- 
ampled self-denial, seen not only in 
their readiness to furnish men and 
money for the war, but in their pa- 
tience under the abrogation of all 
civil rights and the usual guarantees 
of personal liberty, has sprung more 
from a dislike to acquiesce in that 
humiliation before the world which 
the rending asunder of the Republic 
has constituted, than from any belief 
founded upon reason, that union of 
all the States is preferable for the 
purposes of peaceful and successful 
government. 

The Lincolnite statesman affects 
contempt for Southern pretensions, 
knowing well, at the same time, that 
the Slave kingdom is an accomplished 
fact. He cannot as yet stoop to ad- 
mit that the vision of an ever-extend- 
ing and enlarging greatness, worship- 
ped so proudly by his countrymen, 
under the influence of what is now 
best known as “bunkum” (from which 
even Mr. Lincoln’s State Paper of the 
3rd of December is not free), has, 
after all, been a mere mirage. The 
conviction clings to him all the while 
that there is no escaping this unwel- 
come admission. Every hour makes 
the ultimate result more certain. 
Even the President must feel that the 
fond fancy recedes from view, accord- 
ing to which one magnificent nation 
would siretch from the St. Lawrence, 
or some more northerly limit, to be- 
yond the threshold of the Southern 
continent, and from ocean to ocean 
throughout this territory, deriving its 
social vitality, its laws, its faith, and 
its affections from a single city, where, 
from time to time, statesmen cast to 
the surface by the troubled sea of 
democratic politics would bear be- 
nign and prosperous sway. America 
has outgrown the capacities of her 
institutions, and the establishment of 
more than onerival for Washington as 
a centre of government is more likely 
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to follow, from a necessity against 
— no military organization would 
avail. 

Even had there not been the ele- 
ment of Slavery to promote separa- 
tion into two or more kingdoms or 
republics, this bustling race, so impa- 
tient of restraint, must soon have 
oy into several communities, from 
the very excess of what they have 
learned to call Liberty. Though the 
successful management of an immense 
territory and a teeming population, 
differing in race and religion, may be 
just possible under monarchical prin- 
ciples, the republican system, from 
wanting all real unity, and a sufficient 
traditional sentiment, is unfitted to 
bear the strain of a sudden and ano- 
malous expansion. Had the govern- 
ment of America been in British 
hands, and conducted according to 
the improved methods to which ex- 
perience in later years has led us, 
we should probably have warded off 
for a longer period the catastrophe 
that has descended upon our neigh- 
bours, notwithstanding the complica- 
tions arising from slavery, which re- 
publicanism has notoriously served to 
exaggerate and embitter. Democratic 
institutions were the least suited to 
discharge the difficult function of 
preserving a balance between the 
slaveholding interest and a growing 
Northern opposition. Strong party 
feeling was essential to bring the 
ambitious on each side to the front, 
and to sustain them in their efforts to 
reach place and power. It became 
the task of every clever and aspiring 
man to foster the prejudices that con- 
stituted his strength : and thus it hap- 
pened that the Abolitionists, for their 
part, fell into views extreme to the 
yoint of recklessness, and the Slave- 
i ders grew arrogant, aggressive, and 
unscrupulous. 

For the last twenty years American 
society has been racked and distracted 
by contending mobs, each denouncing 
the other in language of the wildest 
exaggeration; and with the aid of igno- 
rant and corrupt newspaper writers, 
who happily are of a genus peculiar 
to the Dis-United States, keeping up 
a perpetual discord, intensely fiercer 
than our worst political conflicts afford 
a parallel for. The democrats of the 
North made themselves scarcely less 
hateful to the Southerners than did the 
republicans, and the Southerners reta- 


liated by using their years of vantage 
for the passing of laws identifying 
their system with the whole life of 
the country. The short pauses in this 
hot and desperate conflict hardly 
sufficed to allow rational men so far 
to accommodate differences as to carry 
on the government of the nation. 

But during these contests a new 
power steadily arose. American so- 
ciety is all the time undergoing such a 
modification from the influx of Euro- 
pean emigrants as the belligerent 
ete in their eager hostilities take 
ittle note of. The balance of power, 
long in favour of the slaveholders, 
suffers at length. The increasing po- 
pulation of the Free States, and the 
general growth of the Free State sys- 
tem, becomes such a menace to the 
Slave party as no compromises can 
oye or temporary devices avert. 

he course of events was dead against 
the Southern aristocracy, when about 
ten years ago they made discovery 
of the fact, and turned their backs at 
once upon the principle, now so great 
an anachronism in Mr. Lincoln’s Mes- 
sage—“the integrity of the Union.” 
The Southerners tried in vain to re- 
store their power by introducing fresh 
slave territory into the national con- 
federacy. ' 

It would be narrow and unfair to 
affirm that in these efforts the slave- 
holders were only inspired by a desire 
to enrich themselves by enforced la- 
bour. More than this lay under their 
long struggle. No nation prospers 
without an influential aristocratic ele- 
ment. It is as necessary to the well- 
being of the commonwealth as a“ bold 
peasantry, their country’s pride.” The 
aristocracy have never been swamped 
in any community that the direst con- 
sequences did not speedily follow. 
The Southerners only began to plot 
their armed resistance and separation 
from the North when they saw that 
other interests besides that of slavery 
were being sacrificed to a rabid demo- 
cracy. This change became the more 
bitter to them as for some half score 
years they had enjoyed if not unin- 
terrupted supremacy, at least a power 
to fashion the domestic policy of the 
Republic. But not so much to the 
development of abolition politics was 
their fall from that high estate due, 
as to the rapid extension of the Free 
State system, by which the North 
alone was strengthened. Their own 
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haughtiness and their proud oligar- 
chic disposition when they held un- 
questioned power, had also left a burn- 
ing recollection upon the minds of the 
Northerners. Retaliation issweet. The 
grand influence, however, in this re- 
volution was the growth of the Free 
State interest, ef the extent of which 
one has no conception unless he ex- 
amines the statistics. The single city 
of Chicago may afford an example of 
the rapidity with which the new 
power sprang up. In 1830 there were 
only twenty houses on the site where 
now stand sixty churches and seven 
banks, and whereall the characteristics 
of a great city may be found. The in- 
habitants nearly quadrupled between 
1849 and 1855. Among such occur- 
rences as these the political philoso- 
pher will look for the origin, in great 
part, of the memorable civil war of 
1861. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the 
intention to break off from the Union, 
and found a separate State, was a sud- 
den one with the Southerners, or to 
set down the determination at last to 
put their design in force as the im- 
pulse of aday. So far back as 1857 
the approach of the great event was 
discernible. After the Kansas dispute, 
and the failureof Messrs. Buchanan 
and Mason to lay hold of Cuba, desired 
by them as a counterpoise to the in- 
fluence of the new power of the North, 
the project of disruption was started, 
and Mr. Seward, the hero of to-day, 
is found delivering a remarkable 
speech, and declaring that the slave 
States had practically governed the 
Union for thirty years, but now at 
length could only effect their purpose 
indirectly, through the agency of Nor- 
therners corruptly enlisted in their 
support. “So much,” he adds, “ow- 
ing to the decline of their power, they 
have dearly conceded to the Free 
States.” “The next step,” said he, 
prophetically, “if they persist in their 
present course, will be the resumption 
and exercise by the Free States of the 
power of the government, without 
such concessions as they have hitherto 
made to attain it.’ Here, then, is 
the germ of the revolt. 

With the election of Mr. Lincoln, 
the Northern States did what Mr. 
Seward avers they would attempt 
whenever strong enough to resist 
the domineering cotton-lords. They 
treated the threats of separation put 
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forward by the South as so much 
bluster, calculating that the slave- 
holders would never run the risk of 
a servile war by lifting arms against 
the North. How grievously have the 
Lincolnites been deceived. The slaves 
do not rise against their masters, be- 
cause they have no confidence in. the 
Northerners. Better the fiend they 
know than the fiend they do not. 
Before the Northerners can hope for 
aid from the slave population, they 
must show themselves the slave's 
friend, and this they have not yet 
done. Even so acute an observer as 
De Tocqueville credited the assertion 
of the Northerners as to the readi- 
ness of the slaves to revolt. He spoke 
of a conflict between the white and 
black populations of the South as “a 
peril unceasingly present to the Ame- 
ricans as a painful dream.” “The 
inhabitants of the North,” he con- 
tinued, “‘ converse daily about these 
dangers, although directly they have 
nothing to fear. They seek in vain 
for the means of conjuring away the 
evils which they foresee. In the 
States of the South they are silent— 
the future isnever mentioned to strang- 
ers—they shun coming to an expla- 
nation even with their friends | the 
eminent French traveller did not di- 
vine the real cause]—each hides it, 
so to speak, from himself. The silence 
of the South has something in it more 
sgpelin’ than the noisy fears of the 
orth.” 


After months of warfare the results 
redicted by De Tocqueville have all 

en falsified. The slaves cling still 
to their owners ; and although no 
one can say what the effect might be 
of an honest attempt by the Feder- 
alists to promote a slaves’ war, we 
know that, so far, the South has ex- 
hibited no apprehension of such a 
calamity, and that the North, which 
the French philosopher declared free 
from all fear, is bleeding at every pore. 

The quarrel is not an outburst of 
choleric anger. The separation of the 
South was an act determined as 
essentially necessary, in case the 
Democratic and Republican parties 
should ever sink their differences, 
and a powerful and unrestrainable 
democracy become supreme in the 
Union. Secession was resolved upon, 
not only to protect slavery as an 
institution, but for the sustain- 
ment of the aristocracy against the 
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mob. Not that it would be fair to 
include the Northern population ge- 
nerally under the latter title. The 
Free States contain a large body of 
sagacious and far-seeing men; the 
public atmosphere, however, is unfa- 
vourable to the development of their 
sober qualities, and they exert, alas, 
but little influence. 

The importance of bearing in mind 
the protracted inception of South- 
ern Secession is obvious. If this ac- 
count of the transaction be correct, is 
it likely that the Seceders will ever 
submit? Such is the political posi- 
tion they would have to look forward 
to as part of the Union, that—“ they 
have thrown away the scabbard.” 
Yet, angry as is the spirit of both 
North and South, and deep as are 
their causes of quarrel, the occasion 
of our embroilment with the Wash- 
ington Cabinet may afford an oppor- 
tunity for drawing round the Ameri- 
can mind to reason. Writing before 
the reply to our demands through 
Lord Lyons could be received, but 
with the hope of having it in our 
possession by the time these pages 
are struck off, we cannot discuss what 
seem to be sufficiently settled ques- 
tions of International te Pending 
the result, the American people are 
somewhat diverted from their inter- 
nal quarrel, and may probably be 
prepared to review their position, and 
to consider the future course and con- 
sequences of their combat, with some 
degree of patience and good sense. 
Can the Northerners really expect to 
accomplish the gigantic task to which 
they stand again pledged by the re- 
cent Message of Mr. Linea nt We 
confess considerable sympathy with 
them. Neither in ancient nor mo- 
dern history is there a parallel for 
the elaborate treachery with which 
Southern Presidents and Ministers, 
sitting in Washington, prepared them- 
selves and their States for the arbi- 
trament to which they had deter- 
mined to force the social and political 
uestions between them and the two 
orthern ies. 

When Mr. Lincoln ascended the 


residential chair, it was to find the 

nion actually disrupted. The fatal 
blow was not struck by him. Long 
antecedent to his election, the South- 
ern leaders had transferred the mili- 
tary power of the country to the 
hands of Mr, Davis and his fellow- 





conspirators. When the crisis ar- 
rived, the Northerners had to create 
anarmy. They had to collect men, 
materials, and stores. The South pos- 
sessed a large, fully-equipped, and 
highly-trained force. ow far the 
resulting disparity accounts for the 
disaster at Bull Run, and for subse- 

uent less remarkable reverses to the 

ederal arms, need not be canvassed. 
Enough to state the fact as creating 
a certain vupeiiy for the Northern 
population. e have no difficulty 
in accounting for the intensity of 
their feelings towards the South. 
Those among ourselves who have cen- 
sured them most strongly for their 
vindictiveness would, under similar 
circumstances, have acted an identi- 
cal part. It is by no means unnatural 
that the Northerner should describe 
his opponent as a traitor and a rebel. 
Such, looking at his position in a 
coldly legal light, no doubt he is. The 
following argument from a masterly 
article in the Princeton Review, writ- 
ten in December last year, is conclu- 
sive :— 


“Tt is, however, assumed,” says the 
writer, “that any State has the right to 
secede from the Union whenever it sees 
fit. It matters not, therefore, whether 
these grievances (whicif had been before 
enumerated—chiefly the allegation that 
the Fugitive Slave Law had been weak- 
ly administered), are real or imagin- 
ary, if the Cotton States believe that 
their interests will be promoted by se- 
cession, they have the right to secede. 
This is the ground taken by the leaders 
of the secession movement. . . Is, 
then, secession one of the reserved rights 
of the States? Is any State at liberty 
to withdraw from the Union whenever 
she sees fit? The question does not con- 
cern the right of revolution. Revolution 
and secession are very different things. 
The one is the overthrow of a govern- 
ment on the ground of the abuse of its 
powers by those who are legally and de 
Sacto subject to its authority. It is ad- 
mitted to be illegal. It is an act of vio- 
lence, as much as homicide, and is, like 
homicide, to be justified only by neces- 
sity. The other is claimed to be a 
peaceful, orderly process, a mere dissolu- 
tion of a partnership, which is binding 
only during the consent of the parties.” 


That such isa false view of the case, 
the writer shows by various reasons. 
For example :—“ From the very idea 
of anation. It is a body politic, in- 
dependent of all others, and indis- 
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solubly one. That is, indissoluble 
at the mere option of its constituent 
parts. As the Abbeville district can- 
not secede at pleasure from the State 
of South Carolina, so neither can 
South Carolina secede at pleasure 
from the United States, provided the 
United States ‘constitute a nation.” 
Among his other points in proof of 
this principle are, the circumstance 
that the very words and avowed de- 
sign of the compact between the 
States invest it with the element of 
perpetuity—that the right of seces- 
sion was at first desired by some of 
the States, and formally rejected 
(“ New York wished to adopt the con- 
stitution on condition that she might 
be permitted to withdraw should 
she see fit, but Madison wrote to 
Hamilton that such a conditional no- 
tification was worse than a rejec- 
tion” )—that the very people who 
now proclaim the right of secession 
opposed it stoutly in the year 1814, 
when it would have been employed 
to their detriment, the Richmond IJn- 
quirer, for example, then contending 
that “no man, no association of one 
State, or set of States, has a right to 
withdraw from the Union, of its own 
account. The same power which knit 
us together can .unknit us. The same 
formality which formed the links of 
the Union is necessary to dissolve it. 
The majority of the States which 
formed the Union must consent to 
the withdrawal of any one branch of 
it. Until that consent has been ob- 
tained, any attempt to dissolve the 
Union, or distract the efficiency of its 
constitutional law, is treason—trea- 
son to all intents and purposes.” 
Northern logicians point to a South- 
ern declaration of this nature with 
eat force. Madison’s memorable 
efinition is quoted as settling the 
question, so far as its legality and 
morality are concerned, at rest. 


“Tf the Constitution,” he says, “ was 
formed by the States, that is, by the 
people in each of the States acting in 
their highest sovereign capacity, and 
formed consequently by the same au- 
thority which formed the State consti- 
tutions. Being thus derived from the 
same source as the constitutions of the 
States, it has, within each State, the 
same authority as the constitution of 
the State; and is as much a constitution, 
in the strict sense of the term, within 
its prescribed sphere, as the constitu- 
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tions of the States are within their re- 
spective spheres; but with this essential 
and obvious difference, that being a com- 
pact among the States in their highest 
sovereign capacity, and constituting the 
people thereof one people for certain 
oo it cannot be altered or annul- 
ed at the will of the States individually, 
as the constitution of a State may be at 
its individual will.” 


That, abstractly, Right is on the 
side of the Federalists must, we ap- 
prehend, be admitted. Not only have 
the Secessionists behaved in an illegal 
way, but committed a double crime, 
since the compact was founded in 
honour, and has, in this sense, been 
appealed to, with great effect, on se- 
veral momentous occasions. We who 
cling with such creditable, and natu- 
ral, and growing reverence to our 
British Constitution—who speak of 
it as a holy thing, and have no hesi- 
tation in describing as traitors those 
few among us disposed to reject it, 
ought not to feel surprise at the fer- 
vour and pertinacity with which the 
Northern American party cling to 
theirs. The habit of revering a bond 
framed under such sacred sanctions 
was learned from us. The parentage 
of this obstinate Federal hostility to 
the principle of secession is British. 
In our own history we are accustomed 
to treat a similar sentiment as emi- 
nently praiseworthy. We ought surely 
to be the last to blame the Northerners 
for a political creed drawn from our 
own example--a creed, moreover, 
embracing the only principle that can 

rotect society here, as anywhere, 
rom frequent convulsions. The 
“secession” of Ireland or Scotland 
from England would be as legal a 
nee as the secession of the 

arolinas from the Northern States ; 
and all the feelings that we should 
have, were such an outrage to occur 
here, the Northern Americans suffer 
from with equal sane. 

Secession, in fact, is a mere pre- 
tence ; the word is a sham and de- 
lusion. The Southern States have 
appealed to no legal right inherent in 
the Seodemontal constitution. It 
suited them to affect to occupy that 
position, in order to avoid the stigma 
of a harder term. But they have ex- 
ercised the right prior to constitutions 
and compacts—the moral right of 
Revolution ; and the question for 
posterity will be, whether they did 
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this from sufficient cause, and with 
prudent and justifiable designs. We 
see in America no quasi-legal process 
of disintegration, but flat rebellion ; 
and if we look with any favour upon 
the “rebels,” it is because they have 
made good their footing, and cannot 
be now subdued. By right methods 
or wrong, for better or worse, they 
have become a Power, and possess a 
strong claim in the high court of na- 
tions to be treated as such. 

Still we must sympathize with the 
statesmen, jurists, and people of the 
North. We are prepared to affirm 
that the Southern leaders have been 

ilty of a national crime, and have 

ikewise stained the manner of theirre- 

volt by excesses and treacheries which 
the historian will deeply censure. 
This is the view of every thoughtful 
Englishman ; and it might have been 
well for our relations with the Nor- 
thern Cabinet, had it been more care- 
fully and frequently stated. The 
question, however, has ceased to be 
one of sentiment, and become one of 
fact. We regret the break-up of the 
American Federation. We feel strong- 
ly for the moral shock given to the 
principle of loyalty—a more danger- 
ous precedent than any occurrence in 
recent European history. But the 
evil is done ; the Union, for weal or 
woe, is destroyed. Cottondom has 
revolted successfully. If this be so, 
not only are the European Powers 
justified in the attitude they have as- 
sumed towards the belligerents, but 
the Northerners are perilling their re- 
putation, and wasting their strength 
to no purpose, when, if they allowed 
the South to follow its own way, they 
would still have a kingdom wanting 
in none of the elements of greatness 
—a kingdom which would dwarf its 
Southern competitor in every quality 
of intellectual and moral majesty, and 
be to the world more than the former 
United Republic was—a kingdom 
which would bound upward to a 
higher elevation, from being rid 
finally of the disturbing element of 
slavery. Difficulties it would have, 
doubtless, incident to its dependence, 
in some respects, upon the South ; but 
what its finance ministers, and mer- 
chants, and shipmasters might lose 
by the separation, would be regained 
in the vigour which concentration 
and a general political agreement 
would give to their enterprises. 
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The Northerners, we allow, have 
strong reasons for attempting the 
subjugation of the South. To men- 
tion not the least powerful. The 
conservative element supplied by 
Southern society is required to balance 
conflicting parties and nationalities 
in the North, and to repress a demo- 
cracy more fanatical and more igno- 
rant than any European nation has to 
struggle with.- We can conceive a re- 
flective republican, after an impartial 
review of affairs, brought tothe convic- 
tion that it were best to let the South 
go; but there is yet something to de- 
ter him from deciding positively, in 
his uncertainty as to how parties 
would afterwards stand in the North- 
ern States. In what way would so- 
ciety be affected? How would the 
gap be filled left by the retirement of 
the Southern proprietors, with their 
educated bearing and traditional con- 
servatism? The precedent of Seces- 
sion established, the battle of demo- 
crat and republican—already assum- 
ing larger proportions—might lead to 
further separations, until the America 
of Jefferson and Adams had been re- 
duced to a number of petty and quar- 
relsome principalities. This, however, 
is an extreme view. With the chief 
cause of discord eliminated from 
Northern politics, things would be 
simplified. Questions of a non-dis- 
ruptive character would divide the 
on which every country governed 

y a parliamentary system must con- 
tain; and after society had settled 
down into its new form, the transition 
having required, no doubt, high abil- 
ities in. the ministries charged with 
conducting it, little cause for future 
disturbance, or fear of ultimate disor- 
ganization, would exist. 

He would be a true patriot and a 
great-souled citizen of the Republic, 
who should propose an honourable 
compromise before evil passions have 
been reinflamed by the outburst of 
war on a larger cai and a feeling of 
desperation produced by the gigantic 
debt which the North is rapidly ac- 
cumulating. Where are the great 
qualities of the fathers and founders 
of the States? Is there no man to 
brave public clamour by a proposi- 
tion, which, though hooted at first, 
might rapidly win its way? Our 
opinion, that it must come to this, is 
strengthened by Mr. Jefferson Davis’s 
late Message. After every allowance 
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for his desire to make the most of an 
event destined to promote his views 
much better than the presence of his 
envoysat the Tuileries and St. James’s, 
this is a significant document. The 
writer is defiant as ever, and no rea- 
son exists for- doubting his statements 
as to the ability of his government to 
carry on the war. He declares his 
army stronger proportionately to the 
Federal force than at the battle of 
Manassas. We can all recognize some 
amount of truth in the assertions of 
this paragraph :— 


“The conflict now extends from the 
shores of the Chesapeake to the confines 
of Missouri and Arizona. Yet sudden 
calls from the remotest points for mili- 
tary aid have been met with promptness 
enough, not only to avert disaster in the 
face of superior numbers, but also to 
roll back the tide of invasion from the 
border. When the war commenced the 
enemy were possessed of certain strata- 
getic points and strong places within the 
Confederate States. They greatly ex- 
ceeded us in numbers, in available re- 
sources, and in supplies necessary for 
war Military establishments had been 
long organized and were completed. The 
navy and, for the most part, the army, 
once common to both, were in their pos- 
session. To meet all this, we had to 
create not only an army, in the face of 
war itself, but also military establish- 
ments necessary to equip and place it in 
the field.” 


In whatever respects this unpre- 
paredness of the Confederate leaders 
may be over-coloured, the next sec- 
tion of Mr. Davis’s manifesto is in- 
controvertible. 


** A succession,” he says, ‘‘ of glorious 
victories at Bethel, Bull Run, Manassas, 
Springfield, Lexington, Leesburgh, and 
Belmont, has checked the wicked in- 
vasion which greed of gain and the un- 
hallowed lust of power brought upon our 
soil, and has proved that numbers cease 
to avail when directed against a people 
fighting for the sacred right of self- 
government and privileges of freemen. 
After seven months of war, the enemy 
have not only failed to extend their 
occupancy of our soil, but new States and 
territories have been added to our Con- 
federacy ; while, instead of their threat- 
ened march of unchecked conquest, 
they have been driven, at more than one 
point, to assume the defensive; and 
upon a fair comparison between the 


*“The South: its Products, Commerce, and Resources.” 
Jordan, Adjutant-General to Major-General Beauregard, Ist Corps (Confederate) 
Army of the Potomac. William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1861. 
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belligerents as to men, military means, 
and financial condition, the Confederate 
States are relatively much stronger now 
than when the struggle commenced.” 

* Ifwe husband our means, and make a 
judicious use of our resources, it would be 
difficult to fix a limit to the period during 
which we could conduct a war against 
the adversary whom we now encounter. 
The very efforts which he makes to 
isolate and invade us must exhaust his 
means, whilst they serve to complete 
the circle and diversify the productions 
of our industrial system. The recon- 
struction which he seeks to effect by 
arms becomes daily more and more 
palpably impossible. Not only do the 
causes which induced us to separate still 
exist in full force, but they have been 
strengthened, and whatever doubt may 
have lingered in the minds of any must 
have been completely dispelled by sub- 
sequent events.” 


This is not the language of empty 
boasting. Our knowledge of the 
South, of the temper of its people, 
and the competency of its chiefs, 
leads us to believe it strictly true. 
No person can know better whether 
it is so than the Northern Ministry ; 
and if it be a correct representation 
of Southern resources, and Southern 
resolve, is it not high time to re- 
consider the propriety of continuing 
a bootless struggle? That Mr. 
Davis is not a vaunter will be im- 
pressed upon the reader, who consults 
the very able tract (published in this 
country only a few days back) by 
Colonel Thomas Jordan, Adjutant- 
General to General Beauregard.* One 
of the strongest features in the value 
of this treatise, is the fact, that it was 
prepared at a time long antecedent to 
the outbreak of “secession.” The 
writer says in a note, that it was the 
occupation of the weary hours of 
— duty in the distant Oregon 

orts, long before the Republican 
victory in the Presidential election of 
1860, and the consequent crisis which 
eventuated in the Southern declara- 
tion of independence.” Its publica- 
tion in England arisesfrom the desire 
of the Confederate leaders to stand 
well with the people of this country, 
and although for that reason its argu- 
ments may be taken with an allowance, 
Colonel Jordan would scarcely dare 
to misrepresent statistical facts. 


By Colonel Thomas 
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Cotton, he contends, has done every 
thing for the Northern States. By 
it have the solitudes of the great west 
been peopled. Such cities havesprun 
from it as Chicago, Pittsburgh, an 
Cincinnati, as truly as New Orleans, 
Mobile, and Savannah. Cotton has 
scooped out the canals, and laid down 
the railroads that cover the country. 
In the Colonel’s view, to cotton, also, 
is England indebted for her greatness. 
The planters have built Liverpool, 
constructed its docks, and filled them 
with shipping—they havereared Man- 
chester with its factories. 


** It would, seem,” says he, ‘‘ that in 
the divine economy a staple was reserved 
for our people, to enable us to build up 
here on this continent a civilization 
commensurate with the magnitude of 
the works of nature in the midst of 
which we have been planted— commen- 
surate with the highest exercise of that 
energy and intelligence which charac- 
terize our race ; a staple reserved for and 
grented to our race, perchance as the 
means of insuring to the great Anglo- 
Teutonic race that mighty destiny for 
which, judging by the past, it would 
seem they have been fitted in the pro- 
gress of mankind. That staple, we 
repeat, is cotton, which stimulates 
every branch and department of human 
industry, and is the great moving, and 
yet conservative, force in commerce ; 
as much so, indeed, as electricity is in 
the economy of the physical world.” 


Although he states, on the authority 
of Mr. Ashworth and others, that 
even a temporary stoppage of the 
cotton-supply to Manchester would 
bring England into deep distress, and 

roduce anarchy in Europe, events 
oe proved, since he prognosticated 
so rhetorically over the camp-fires in 
Oregon, that there is still something 
stronger than cotton. The tone of 
the pamphlet is sufficient to show 
upon what calculations the Confede- 
rate leaders have proceeded. They 
never allowed themselves to dream 
that England would patiently suffer 
the loss of her staple, and observe the 
strict neutrality that has hitherto 
been pursued. They counted that 
from our position we should be 
forced to become their ally. It was 
their belief that we must immedi- 
ately break the blockade, and give 
them money for the purposes of war. 
A true American swagger character- 
izes the manner of Colonel Jordan 
when he asserts this omnipotence of 
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Cotton. The present, however, is not 
the first occasion upon which the theo- 
ries of economists have yielded to 
higher influences. The war has raged 
for several months, during a great 
ortion of which the blockade has 
en tolerably effective; and yet, 
much as Great Britain has suffered, 
we have not ranged ourselves with 
the South, and she is left to fight her 
battle alone. 

It is for the interest of England 
and of Europe, Colonel Jordan argues, 
that cotton should be raised as cheap- 
ly as possible in America—in other 
words, by slave labour. He ridicules 
the idea of our getting any consider- 
able quantity of the serviceable kinds 
from India. His figures are intended 
to show that the Northern States are 
merely a market for the exchange of 
commodities. The South is the 
source of wealth. Between 1821 and 
1859, the value of home-products ex- 
ported from the States is set down at 
4,540,520,745 dollars, in which the 
raw cotton stood for 2,383,027,536 
dollars, and this, together with un- 
manufactured tobacco, rice, naval 
stores, and bread stuffs, the product 
of the Southern States, made a total 
of 3,345,000,000 dollars, or a propor- 
tion of three to one. In the year 
ending June, 1859—the facts are ex- 
tracted from the Report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on Finance—out 
of the total value of domestic pro- 
ducts exported, 278,392,000 dollars, 
not less than 215,000,000 dollars con- 
stituted the total of products, the 
growth of slave-labour States, cotton 
alone making up 166,000,000 dollars, 
or 170 per cent. “ more than the value 
of all the exchangeable products ofthe 
industry of the free-labour States sent 
abroad.” The South has also supplied 
her full share of articles for home 
consumption, chiefly tobacco, rice, 
and sugar. The writer goes through 
the Southern products thus, to show 
what proportion they bear to the 
Northern :— 


“In 1850 the slave-labour States 
yielded one-eighth of the potato crop, 
and at the same time above 37,000,000 
bushels of sweet potatoes—that is, more 
bushels of sweet potatoes than all New 
England and New York together pro- 
duced of the common potato. At the 
same time the slave-labour States pro- 
duced seven of the nine millions of 
bushels of pease and beans grown. Vir- 
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ginia produced three times as much hemp 
as all the Northern States, and within 
a.fraction of ten times as much as that 
grown in Ohio ; Tennessee, 35 per cent. 
more than the entire free-labour West ; 
and Kentucky and Missouri 91 per cent. 
of the whole crop. Further, Virginia 
yielded more flax than New York; North 
Carolina more than Pennsylvania; Mis- 
souri more than Ohio; and Kentucky 
as much as New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio ; and the slave States generally 
five-eighthsofthe whole flax product. The 
value of slaughtered animals in 1850 was 
estimated at 109,485,000 dollars, of which 
the slave States supplied 52, 125,000 dol- 
lars. Moreover, the three western slave- 
labour States of Kentucky, Missouri, 
and Tennessee, contained one and a half 
million more swine than the great free- 
labour western States of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois; Virginia 800,000 more than 
New York or Pennsylvania; and Geor- 
gia as many as both New York and 
Pennsylvania. The slave-labour States 
at the same time had more than six of 
the ten and a quarter millions of horned 
cattle in the country, exclusive of milch- 
cows and work-oxen, and more than half 
of these last, as well as within a small 
fraction of one half of the former. The 
slave-labour States have also one half of 
the horses owned in the United States, 
and 519,000 of the 559,229 asses and 
mules in the country. One-fourth of 
the wool product is from the South or 
slave-labour States; five-eighths of the 
bees-wax and honey; and, strongest of 
all, under the items ‘home-made ma- 
nufactures’ in the census tables of 13850, 
these same States are credited with eigh- 
teen of the twenty-seven millions of dol- 
lars there enumerated.” 


Although the hay crop of the 
Northern States was value for over 
170,000,000 dollars in the year men- 
tioned, it was used mostly on the spot 
where grown, and did not afford the 
employment given by the cotton crop, 
which also largely affected the coast- 
wise shipping. But for slave-grown 
peanness says Colonel Jordan, para- 

sis and utter ruin would occur in 
the North. Idle looms, empty ships, 
unsold breadstuffs, and a general stag- 
nation of trade, barter, and commerce 
would attend the withdrawal of these 
to other markets. None of the bene- 
ficent results of busy and prosperous 
commerce, he argues, could be expe- 
rienced but for “the vast system of 
organized human labour ”—to quote 
his favourite euphonious substitute 
for the term Slavery. “ Who will 
not say,” he continues, “ that this is 
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as much a part of the Divine economy 
as the evolution of light from dark- 
ness, the genial warmth of spring- 
time from the chill of winter?” 

The conclusion in that form is 
highly offensive ; but there is, never- 
theless, a deduction from these 
figures, the force of which must be 
allowed. The reckless assaults of 
the Northern Abolitionists upon the 
Slave system, accompanied as these 
were by no plan for emancipating the 
black man, or proposed sacrifice for 
the purpose, and considering how in- 
timately the service is bound up with 
the commercial and social mel a of 
the North, were entirely inexcusable, 
But did the planters give no ground 
for these attacks? Has slavery lost 
even its unnecessary horrors? 

Colonel Jordan’s argument has 
little bearing upon the question of 
secession, for even Mr. Lincoln is 
no abolitionist, and his government 
would not have abridged a single 
right enjoyed by the Southern pro- 
prietors, as his recent treatment of 
Colonel Fremont, under manifest 
temptations to take a contrary course, 
abundantly establishes. Justification 
for the revolt of the Confederates is 
scarcely discoverable in these statis- 
tics. In another aspect, however, 
the facts have a large importance. 
Since the interests of North and 
South are commercially so close, for 
notwithstanding their large foreign 
market, the Southerners could ill dis- 
pense with the Northern demand for 
many of their products besides cotton, 
is it not essential that their relations 
should permanently be of a peaceful 
nature? Can this be expected through 
the instrumentality of conquest by 
the North? Suppose the result 
achieved. The difficulty of holdin 
in subjection a race so proud on 
powerful as the Southerners would 
exhaust the energies of the Northern 
States. A good understanding undgr 
such circumstances would be impos- 
sible. A chronic conflict would exist. 
The South would not produceas much 
as formerly,northeN orth buy asmuch; 
and both populations would suffer. 
Innocent acts of Northern statesmen 
would be set down to aggressive de- 
signs, and without a moment’s warn- 
ing the smouldering flame of civil war 
would spring forth again. No re- 
flecting American can desire this state 
of things. Great an evil as slavery 
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is, the evil of continual jealousies, 
misunderstandings, and sanguinary 
altercations would be infinitely worse. 
If an honest and complete reconci- 
liation of the contending parties be 
impossible—such a reconciliation as 
shall erase the quarrels of years, and 
give each full confidence in the other 
—then separation manifestly is pre- 
ferable. And who, with the history 
of former American compromises be- 
fore him,—a long succession of failures 
staring him in the face,—can look for 
such a settlement? It is the wildest 
of visions. 

The interests of permanent peace 
and commercial good-feeling between 
these rival sections can only be secured 
by a divorce, now that incompatibility 
of temper and of institutions is fully 
established. Colonel Jordan proves 
how entirely distinct the two peoples 
are. They could not be more so if an 
ocean rolled between them. It has 
required years of bitter experience and 
much wrangling to prove that they 
cannot work in the same harness; but 
this is now fully demonstrated. And 
just as there are people, who, having 
fought with venomous pertinacity 
while they resided together in one 
house, agree delightfully when living 
apart, "and only meeting under circum- 
stances demanding a ceremonious in- 
tercourse, so those belligerent dames, 
North and South, will get on amicably 
enough perhaps when placed at oppo- 
site sides of the street. Instead of 
loud scolding and tearing of each 
other’s hair, they will be found ex- 
changing courtesies and consulting 
toget - on many small matters of 
common domestic concern. The 
Northerner ought by this time to 
have perceived that there is no other 
course open, and to have ceased play- 
ing the fanfaron so feebly as is done 
in President Lincoln’s last manifesto. 
That document, indeed, has not in- 
spired Europeans with feelings of re- 
spect for Federal statesmanship. 
Geter all the circumstances of their 
position, it ought to have been modest 
and solemn. Yet in more parts than 
in his final flight of democratic fancy, 
it rather recalls the old proverb, 
Grand diseur nest pas grand faiseur. 
The Northern Generals, as well as 
Northern politicians, have still their 
reputation to win in this conflict. 

‘o trace the more subtle social 
eauses of the American break-up 





would require a volume. The large 
questions of slavery and commercial 
tariffs only offered modes of expres- 
sion and pretexts for combination to 
acommunity already depraved. Even 
without these social anomalies the 
American population would have been 
turbulent and irrational. This un- 
manageableness results mainly from 
the diverse origin of great masses of 
the people. The native American is 
not the worst type of a citizen among 
the inhabitants of the Western Con- 
tinent. He is generally sober in mind, 
frugal, industrious, and more averse 
than others to political agitation. The 
power of the party which is composed 
of such men = more than once been 
exerted in a conservative direction. 
The worst characters are of recent 
importation—Germans, and let it be 
said with regret, Irishmen. From 
among these, for some ten or fifteen 
years past, the demagogues have 
sprung by whom every political 
quarrel has been inflamed, and the 
— mind kept in perpetual unrest. 
hey may bear in ssheal manbets but 
: small proportion to the people at 
large (thoug oo thar constitute, it must 
be “recollected, a very considerable 
proportion of the residents in the 
rincipal cities where political feeling 
is most potent), but they are noisy, 
aggressive, and daring,so much so that 
ambitious men use them for the 
purpose of attaining power, and in 
using them lend to them a factitious 
importance. Thus do those classes, 
who may be described with much jus- 
tice asintruders, find in the institutions 
of America a wide scope for their 
maligninfluence. Possessing the same 
public rights as those that understand 
American questions better, and have 
a more honest conscience in dealing 
with them, they turn the balance of 
political power in a mischievous direc- 
tion, and are never without artful 
men to pander to their reckless follies. 
Several of those persons now spoken 
of as American statesmen have clam- 
bered to office on the shoulders of this 
worst section of the democracy, and 
in so far as they represent it they are 
acursetotheircountry. TheSouthern 
Conservatives discerned the tendency 
of things so far back fully as twelve 
years ago, and have since then been 
gradually weaned away in their affec- 
tions from the Union, which at one 
time was to them as magical a word 
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and as strong a bond as to any dweller 
in the New England States. The im- 
migrants of the last ten years or so 
are at this moment, too, the difficulty 
of the Northern Cabinet. Itisamong 
them, indeed, that the Federal Minis- 
try have obtained the largest propor- 
tion of their military; but this army 
is politically uncontrollable. And it 
is by no means unlikely that its in- 
temperate zeal, that recklessness and 
fanaticism of bodies of men who have 
nothing to lose, chiefly stands in the 
way of a proposition to accommodate 
differences and separate in peace. But 
that the democracy of America, so often 
carelessly Sect of as its glory, has 
become its destruction, it is simplyim- 
possible to deny. By its blatant ha- 
rangues and increasing influence over 
the Government, it startled the South- 
erners, and led directly to the disrup- 
tion. By its impetuous folly it precipi- 
tated the disaster at Bull Run ; by its 
sheer love of conflict and of destruc- 
tion it continues a hopeless contest ; 
and it may unfortunately crown its 
fatuity and insolence by pushing Mr. 
Lincoln to a war with me or 
with England and France united. 
The power in later years of this 
mischievous principle has been fed 
from two sources. The candidates for 
oftice and the newspapers have given 
it the ascendancy which it has used so 
balefully. In America whenever elec- 
tion seasons come round, in order to 
catch the vote of the mob, even 
sensible men were obliged to speak 
altitudinous nonsense. During the 
Kansas quarrel, which brought the 
country near the verge of the abyss it 
has since been precipitated into, Mr. 
Sumner, a person received in Europe 
some years before with respect, and 
not wanting in good sense or in the 
ualifications of a liberal education, 
thought it necessary to deliveraspeech 
to the groundlings, running in this 
strain throughout : 


‘* Sir, I fearlessly assert that 
the wrongs of much-abused Sicily 
were small by the side of the wrongs of 
Kansas, where the very shrines of popu- 
lar institutions, more sacred than any 
heathen alter, have been desecrated ; 
where the ballot-box, more cg 0 than 
any work in ivory or marble, from the 
cunning hand of art, has been plundered ; 
and where the cry, ‘I am an American 
citizen,’ has been interposed in vain 
against outrage of every kind, even upon 
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life itself. Are you against sacrilege? 
I present it for your execration. Are 
you against robbery? I hold it up to 
your scorn? Are you for the protection 
of American citizens? I show you how 
their dearest rights have been cloven 
down, while a tyrannical usurpation has 
sought to install itself on their very 
necks! But the wickedness which now 
begins to expose is immeasurably aggra- 
vated by the motive which p®ompted it. 
It is the rape of a virgin territory, com- 
pelling it to the hateful embrace of 


* slavery.” 


The peroration of Mr. Sumner (quot- 
ed from the North British Review of 
February, 1857) has fortunately no 
parallel in England outside the rooms 
of a young men’s debating society : 
and indeed we beg the pardon of those 
societies, fearing to do them an injus- 
tice by comparing their eloquence to 
the American senator’s. 


‘*Hirelings,” shrieked he—‘‘ Picked 
from the drunken spew and vomit of an 
uneasy civilization—in the form of men— 


Ay, in the catalogue ye count for men; 

As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, 
spaniels, curs, 

Sloughs, water-dogs, and demi-wolves, 
are called, 

All by the name of dogs,— 


leashed together by secret signs and 
lodges, have renewed the incredible 
atrocities of the Assassins and of the 
Thugs; showing the blind submission of 
the Assassins to the Old Man of the 
Mountain, in robbing Christians on the 
road to Jerusalem, and showing the 
heartlessness of the Thugs, who, avowing 
that murder was their religion, waylaid 
travellers on the great road from Agra 
to Delhi; with the more deadly bowie- 
knife for the dagger of the Assassin, and 
the more deadly revolver for the noose 
of the Thug.” 


How painful is it to have to say of 
American speeches on such occasions, 


from one learn all. Even suppose 
the representations of Mr. Sumnet 
literally true, was this the tone in 
which to discuss a serious and most 
intricate problem? The mob cheered, 
of course, but the public mind was 
debased, and the evils deplored so 
melodramatically were only made ten- 
fold worse. A sad lack of earnest- 
ness, too, and of common honesty, have 
characterized these harangues—of 
which, in truth, the speech of Mr. 
Sumner gives evidence. A man deep- 
ly pervaded by patriotic feeling, and 
3 
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soberly and seriously concerned for 
his country’s weal, could not have 
made, at a solemn moment, so pitiful 
an oration. 

In the business of depraving the 
American mind, the press of that 
country has done its part but too 
well. In none of the crises that have 
occurred during the long struggle an- 
tecedent ta this disruption, have the 
public writers of the States been on 
the side of moderation and good sense. 
They have laboured, as with a male- 
volent consistency, to widen differ- 
ences and embitter them with per- 
sonalities. A style of language has 
been used by them which would not 
be tolerated in any British journal, 
which is, in fact, unknown out of 
America. The sensationizing leading 
article has not been confined to the 
New York Herald. Mr. James Gor- 
don Bennett may be the worst of the 
sinners, but his rivals in wrong-do- 
ing are innumerable. Every town 
boasts of its Herald, which ministers 
to angry passions, libels public men, 
and misrepresents public measures 
and principles, partly through ignor- 
ance, but principally from a studious 
malignity, either the result of disap- 
pointed ambition in the individual, or 
of a reckless immorality in the party. 
Europeans search the American jour- 
nals in vain for a candid and truthful 
statement of the questions at issue. 
The strictly religious papers excluded, 
the press of the Republic is riotous 
and factious to a degree beyond any 
thing known in the “antiquated East.” 
Brother Jonathan's editors are always 
screaming at the top of their voices, 
and glaring forth from their sanctums 
with the faces of maniacs. If the pen 
is held in one hand, the other grasps 
a Colt’s revolver or a bowie knife, 
and the amiable author is as ready to 
use the one as the other. The hum- 
blest writer in an English print is in- 
fluenced more or less by a sense of 
responsibility, and speaks with a cau- 
tion and width of view that react, in 
a salutary way, upon the national 
character of which they are the pro- 
duct ; but in America this propriety 
of expression is not foundamong news- 
paper conductors, who, indeed, are 
commonly of a less educated class 
than the gentlemen of their profes- 
sion in these countries, and having a 
better chance than their British fel- 
lows of attaining a political position, 


are induced to employ their powers 
for personal aggrandizement exclu- 
sively. This is the great parent evil of 
American society, from which acount- 
less number of other evils spring ; and 
those who have wished for an Ameri- 
can press in England, on the assump- 
tion that the people would thus be- 
come universally informed, may well 
rejoice that as yet that result has not 
been achieved. A New York Herald 
in London, were it possible for such 


‘a literary enormity to exist there, 


would simply be a national disgrace. 
Inthe manufacturing districtsit would 
be a political incendiary, worse than 
ten Fergus O’Connors, or a score 
John Brights. The English people 
are thoroughly cured of any silly no- 
tion they may have been inspired with 
in favour of Americanizing our insti- 
tutions, and if they would permanent- 
ly ward off sucha calamity, let them 
take heed that their journalism do 
not become debased. The country 
whose organs of opinion are excitedly 
i in the effort to provide sti- 
mulating food for the inordinate ap- 
petite of a diseased public, is near to 
anarchy and disaster. When the 
American problem has been some- 
how settled, and the Northerners get 
time to consider the lessons their sad 
experience will have taught them, 
they will, no doubt, make sweeping 
changes in their political system. It 
is.already proposed, by many, to abo- 
lish the licentious principle of univer- 
sal suffrage; but even before this is 
done, it will be wise to consider what 
they may do to elevate and purify 
their daily press. 

The religious portion of the Ame- 
rican community save the republic 
from unrelieved shame. They have 
long been noted for their large sacri- 
fices in the cause of missions to the 
heathen. Among them has originated 
almost every thing that has been 
done creditable to Western literature. 
They have exerted themselves to in- 
fuse a right spirit into society, and 
endeavoured to moderate angry dis- 
cussions. There have, indeed, been 
startling exceptions among their cler- 
gy. Many are better known as politi- 
cians than theologians ; as abolitionists 
than apostles ; as apologists for slavery 
than preachers of spiritual deliverance 
to the captive. But, on the whole, 
the clerical order in the States are re- 
spectable, and have exerted their in- 
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fluence in a right direction. The 
American church, however, has as yet 
made small inroad upon the general 
population. This may arise in great part 
from a striking defect in the voluntary 
system as it works among them. The 
churches are well filled, but by per- 
sons who can pay a considerable sum 
per annum for the support of costly 
edifices, in the shape of pew fees. All 
the large churches are “respectably 
attended,” and when the district 
grows too large for its church to ac- 
commodate the well-to-do residents, 
a number of the wealthier pew-holders 
hive off, and build a new one, in which 
their aim is to let their pews for a 
higher figure than was paid in the 
old. This rivalry, if sometimes un 

holy in spirit, is doubtless fraught 
with excellent results to numbers. 
The Christian education of the middle 
and upper classes and of their families 
is tolerably well provided for. The mi- 
nisters are ministers to those classes, 
and do their duty as well as persons 
in a similar position in the old coun- 
try. But who teaches the poor? The 
nonpaying worshipper has little busi- 
ness in those grand erections where 
the pews are put up for auction, and 
Christianity becomes the property of 
the highest bidder. The common folk 
come in the end to despise a religion 
which they only see upon the selfish 
and ostentatious side. The praise- 
worthy exertions of a society of evan- 
gelists here and there fails to over- 
take the spiritual destitution which 
thus passes uncared for; and so, in a 
community where a peculiar necessity 
exists foremploying religious influence 
as a means of harmonizing the dis- 
cordant elements resulting from im- 
migration, and of neutralizing the 
baleful effects of an unrestrained de- 
mocracy, the masses are totally ne- 
glected. Religion is for him who 
pays. The poor man isacastaway from 
grace unless he can hire a pew. In 
but few places of worship are free 
sittings to be had, and even these the 
lower orders will not frequent, as the 
clergyman has no time to interest 
himself in them, and no direct calling 
towards them. They are not his 
“people.” Time has brought round 
clear and convincing proof, written as 
with a pen of iron upon the livin 

tablets of our time, that our Englis 

political institutions are preferable to 
the American; and thesame instructor 
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now points out to all who will open 
their eyes to see, the enormous evils 
to society that must spring even here 
from the destruction of our National 
Church, with its genial and success- 
ful parish system. 

Prescott, in one of the most grace- 
ful and beautiful of his essays, giving 
way to the spirit of the people among 
whom he lived, says :— P 


“Various have been the efforts in the 
Old World at popular forms of govern- 
ment, but, from some cause or other, 
they have failed; and however time, a 
wider intercourse, a greater familiarity 
with the practical duties of representa- 
tion, and, not least of all, our own aus- 
picious example, may prepare the Eu- 
ropean mind for the possession of repub- 
lican freedom, it is very certain that, at 
the present moment, Europe is not the 
place for republics. 

“The true soil for these is our own 
continent, the New World, the last of 
the three great geographical divisions of 
which we have spoken. This isthe spot 
on which the beautiful theories of the 
European philosopher have been 
reduced to practice. In three 
centuries from the discovery of the 
country, the various races by which it 
is tenanted, some of them from the least 
liberal of the European monarchies, have 
come into the adoption of institutions of 
a republican character. Toleration, civil 
and religious, has been proclaimed, and 
enjoyed to an extent unknown since the 
world began, throughout the wide bor- 
ders of this vast continent.” 


But as this beautiful vision is 
crossing the complacent mind of the 
writer, he discerns gloomy clouds 
on the horizon, and is honest enough 
to add :-— 


‘* Alas for those nations which have 
assumed the exercise of these rights 
without fully comprehending their im- 
port—who have been intoxicated with 
the fumes of freedom, instead of draw- 
ing nourishment from its living prin- 
ciple.” 


For generations have the Am*ricans 
been quoting the line of Bishop 
Berkeley with pride— 


‘¢ Westward the course of Empire takes 
its way ;” 


and Mr. Prescott suggested that the 

substitution of Freedom for Empire 

would make this saying perfect ; but 

a glance Eastward at this time would 

be of advantage to those egotists. 

They may even yet find somewhat to 
3 
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copy from the old and worn parch- 
ments of European constitutions. 
Universal suffrage has begotten uni- 
versal suffering, while the nations 
that discovered a distinction between 
freedom and licence stand securely, in 
the reasonable measure of liberty 
which their people enjoy. However 
the American war terminates, the 
moral of it can scarcely be lost upon 
that people. They have learned al- 
ready to pronounce the word mo- 
narchy without a contemptuous 
shrug or an indecent expectoration ; 
and aristocracy is no longer, in their 
vocabulary, a synonym for oppression 
or an unjust inequality. Lovadiy 
elevates the mind, and they may 
come out of the furnace purified. Let 
them not, by rushing headlong into 
a war with England, make ship- 
wreck of what little remains of 
so great a reputation as we have 
found their historian not unnaturally 
panegyrizing. There is still an im- 
osing future open to the Northern 

tates, and with their inhabitants, 
notwithstanding their countless faults, 
our hearts beat in sympathy. Let 
them abandon those wild schemes 
of universal empire upon which Mr. 
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Abraham Lincoln—one might almost 
think, in cruel irony—fixes their 
now languid eyes. Their population 
will increase, and spread forth wher- 
ever there is virgin territory to oc- 
cupy; and as it grows, each dis- 
tinct province will display a will of its 
own, and some may finally split off, as 
the Secessionists have done ; but sup- 
posing this dissolution of the Union 
to go to the farthest extreme probable, 
there will still remain a majestic 
Northern Republic, all the prouder 
because relieved from the trammels 
of Slavery, and the disturbing ‘influ- 
ence of factious politics. To the ul- 
timate establishment of this modern 
and more permanent Union, on prin- 
ciples tending towards good old Eng- 
lish constitutionalism, we look with 
hope; and should that result be ac- 
complished, America of the North 
will have a valuable ally in Great 
Britain. Let not her statesmen reject 
that friendship now, and rudely dash 
aside the cup of their new fortunes. 
War with any European kingdom will 
be theruinof the Northern States, and 
only madmen could contemplate so 
suicidal a proceeding. 


A CHINESE CASE OF BREACH OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE. 
LITERALLY TRANSLATED. 


THE case is entitled a “Refusal of Marriage on the plea of Poverty.” 
quoted in the “Chéng-yin-chu-hwa,” one of the books written for the purpose 


of teaching colloquial Mandarin to the Southern Chinese. 


It is 


It is stated to be 


an authentic account of a case which actually occurred; but however that 


may be, we may safely aver that si non vero, it is at least ben trovato. 


Such 


cases are rare in Ningpo in actual life, but are a frequent subject of theatrical 


representation. 


The translation is perfectly faithful. 


t may be as well to give here a short account of the Chinese court of law. 
When a Mandarin tries a cause, he sits in the Ta-Tang (court-room, recep- 


tion-room, &c.), at a table covered with red cloth, on which are placed the 
documents connected with the case, pencils, ink black and red, and the chien- 
tung, now merely one of the insignia of office. The chien-tung is a cylin- 
drical case containing ten chien or slips of bamboo with the Mandarin’s title 

engra¥ed or written thereon. These slips were formerly used as warrants of 

— but now the warrants are usually written on paper, and in a prescribed 
orm. 

The clerks and other officials stand round the Mandarin—they are not 
allowed to sit in his presence. The witnesses when under examination kneel 
below the step at the entrance of the court-room, which is raised a little 
above'the level of the open space in front. In criminal cases the defendant 
kneels during the whole trial: in civil cases, at least when they are unim- 
portant, he is generally treated like the witnesses—kneeling when being 
examined, and retiring when the examination is concluded. hen making 


a ae the petitioner, already of course on his knees, knocks his head on 
the floor. 
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A list of the witnesses similar to that which follows is handed to the Man- 
darin before the commencement of the trial, to enable him to call them the 
more readily, and to recollect their names. In the present instance the plain- 
tiff rejoices in the name of Lang-chin-hsio. For the sake of oneneng have 
changed this to Spooney, and for a similar reason have taken a similar liberty 
with other names. Thus the list in question runs :— 


Mr. Spodney, 
Mr. Luke Sharp, 
Mr. More Sharp, 


the plaintiff. 

the defendant. ; 

the person who caused the misunderstanding 
between plaintiff and defendant. 

the acknowledged head of the Sharp clan. 

the fair object in dispute. 


Mr. Adam Sharp, 

Miss Juliet Sharp, 
and 

Mr. Matchem, 


As a general rule the original has been closely followed, without attempting 
a strictly verbal rendering, which would only lead to obscurity. No attempt 
has been made at “improving on” the original. In some instances, on the 
contrary, as in the speeches of the Mandarin, towards the end, in which he 
indulges in a great deal of “chatt” and badinage, sufficient justice has not 
been done ; and as for the good man’s puns, no attempt has been made to 


the go-between. 


translate them. 


But as the Mandarin is not more happy in his witticisms 


than some of his brethren on the bench in England, his fame will lose nothing 


by the omission. 


FIRST DAY. 


Plaintiff examined. 
Mandarin.—You are Spooney ? 
Plaintif.—I am. 

Mand.—What age are you, and 
what is your occupation? How many 
years is it since your marriage con- 
tract with the Sharp family? Wh 
did you vacate that contract; and, 
having done so, why do you go to law ? 
Tell the truth! 

Plaint.—I am thirty years of age, 
anda student by profession.* Durin 
my father’s lifetime he re aan 
Matchem to actas go-between. Written 
engagements and horoscopest were 
exchanged betweenthe families. After 
my father’s death the property was 
much diminished. Whentwelve years 
old I borrowed thirty taels(about £10) 
from More Sharp, to enable me to pa. 
the expenses of my mother’s ial, 
giving him the title-deeds of twenty 
mowy. of land as security, and agree- 
ing to pay him interest at the rate of 


3 he cent. per mensem. How could 
I have known that More Sharp would 
have acted so basely? He claimed 
compound interest, so that in twelve 
years he wanted me to pay him the 
sum of 480 taels. He seized my 
twenty mow of land, and reduced me 
to the greatest distress. I was ex- 
cessively indignant at his conduct, 
and entered a prosecution against him, 
but nothing has yet been settled. 
Hence he bore a grudge against me, 
and by all sorts of plotting and schem- 
ing prevailed on his uncle, Luke 
Sharp, to come to me for the purpose 
of breaking off the engagement. This 
I refused to do, and I invited the go- 
between to pay a visit with me to the 
head of the Sharp clan,§ and beg him 
to go with me to my intended father- 
in-law’s house, and talk the matter 
over. On my arrival there I met More 
Sharp, who, before Luke Sharp had 
opened his mouth, set to work bully- 


* Reading, namely, for the Civil Service Examinations, or in other words, for a 


degree—the legitimate passport to office. 


+ Previous to the ratification of the marriage treaty, notes of the year, month, 
and day on which the male and female were born, are sent to their respective 


families, and generally submitted to a fortune-teller. 


universal as in former times. 


t A mow is about one-sixth of an acre. 


The usage is not now so 


§ A Chinese clan consists of those persons in any particular locality who claim 
descent from a common ancestor, and who, therefore, have a common ancestral 


temple. 


The chief is the head of the oldest branch. 
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ing me—chattering also to him in an 
undertone. Luke Sharp then took 
pen and paper, and insisted on my 
cancelling the engagement. On my 
declinin® to do so, he, on the one 
hand, assailed me with abuse, and on 
the other, called to his servants for a 
rope and rattan, so that I had nothing 
for it but to scribble off the document 
required. He then let mego. I beg 
your worship to grant me redress for 
the great injustice that has been done 
me. The horoscope notes and mar- 
riage contract are here, and I put them 
in evidence. 

Mand.—Let me ask you, pray, how 
have you brought yourself to so 
wretched a condition? No wonder 
that your intended father-in-law dis- 
likes you; I also look upon you with 
contempt. How can you expect 
people to marry a dear child to a per- 
son of your miserable appearance ? 
Go down! 

Plaint.—My case is a very hard 
one. I beg your worship to give judg- 
ment. 

Mand.—Nonsense! Go down and 
wait. (Yo the clerks).—In what de- 


aes is the case of Spooney versus 


ore Sharp? Be quick and find it. 
Call Luke Sharp and Matchem. Luke 
Sharp, how is it that you have with- 
drawn from the engagement which 
you made with Spooney? Speak up. 

Luke Sharp—Having been on 
friendly terms with the late Spooney, 
senior, we decided, through the agency 
of Matchem, on a family alliance. 
This is true. But after the father’s 
death young Spooney squandered 
away the whole property in gambling 
and dissipation, and though I often 
urged him to fulfil his engagement, he 
paid no attention whatever to my 
advice, and in consequence of this 
delay some years now are lost.* He 
wished to-annul the contract, and re- 
ceive double the amount of his wed- 
ding presents. The best I could do, 
therefore, was to give him fifty taels. 
The deed annulling the contract was 
signed. It is now produced. 

Mand.—Have you any witness to 
Eo that you gave those fifty 
tae 


8 
L. Sharp.—Yes, More Sharp. 
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Mr. Matchem examined. 

Mand.—You were the go-between 
in this affair 4 

Matchem.—Yes, your servant was 
the go-between. 

Mand.—How was it that Spooney 
squandered the property? Did you 
see Luke Sharp give him fifty taels 
when he cancelled the contract ? 

Matchem.—I was not present. I 
did not see anything about the money, 
nor about the withdrawal of the en- 
gagement. All that I know about 
the matter is, that some years ago 
Sharp asked me to urge Spooney to 
have the marriage performed,—but 
Spooney said he had not suflicient 
money to defray the expense, and it 
is true that the ceremony was deferred 
from yearto year. With regard to the 
state of Spooney’s affairs,—the fact is 
that his father met with losses in trade, 
and, on his decease, left a great many 
debts unpaid; so that Spooney, though 
most industrious from youth upwards, 
could not help being in very embar- 
rassed circumstances, and was twenty 
years of age before he could clear off 
the whole of thedebts. Hisproperty, 
too, was all gone. The Sharps are 
wealthy, and seeing his poverty, they 
often tried to inducehim to withdraw 
from his engagement. Miss Juliet 
would not consent to this proposal. 
Hence the afiair has been delayed to 
the present moment. When Spooney 
requested the head of the clan to go 
with him to Luke Sharp’s, I accom- 
panied him there. They began to 
quarrel. I -tried in vain to make 
ee notsucceeding, left them. 

heard nothing said about money. 
As to what occurred subsequently 
between them I know nothing. 

Mand.—Have you seen Miss Sharp? 

Matchem.- -Yes. 

Mand.—You would know her ? 

Matchem.—I would. 

Mand.—What relation is More 
Sharp to Luke Sharp ! 

Matchem.—His nephew. He was 
formerly manager of Adam Sharp’s 
establishment. 

Mand.—You may go down. Luke 
Sharp come up. The fact of your 
having given Spooney fifty taels is 
denied.both by him andthe go-between. 


* Years, i.e. which ought to have been passed in the matrimonial state. All that 
are not so spent are, it will be perceived, in the Chinese view, ‘‘stale, flat, and 


unprofitable.” 
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Now, I ask you do you want to give 
ry daughter to him or to another ? 
f the arrangement be made without 
his consent, he will of course be con- 
tinually going to law with you, and 
this will delay your daughter’s settle- 
ment in life. Just think of this, pray! 
L. Sharp.—Y our worship sees the 
real state of the case. My daughter is 
now agedtwenty-nineyears. Spooney 
isextremely poor. If my daughter goes 
to him whereis she to look for support ? 
I beg your worship to take these 
points into consideration. 

Mand.—Just so! Who would wed 
his daughter to a poor man—least of 
all to such a mean looking fellow as 
Spooney. Let me think of a plan for 
you. I will determine the question 
for you. The fifty taels which you 
promised to him were, I suspect, not 
paid.* Add fifty more, in all 100, 
and pay them into court, so as to 
enable meto order him togo home and 
marry another, while your daughter 
can have another husband chosen for 
her. This will suit the convenience 
of both parties. You lose a little at 
present, ’tis true,—but what is that 
in comparison with injuring your 
daughter’s prospects for life? Think 
fora moment. Does this please you 
or not ? 

Sharp.—It pleases me exceedingly. 
Should your worship be good enough 
to arrange it thus, I would be con- 
tented to give not only 100 taels, but 
even something more. 

Mand—Ah! Well! Add thirty 
taels and then there will be no fear 
of his refusal. Will you do so? 

L. Sharp.—t leave it to your worship 
to settle the matter fairly—(z.e. I am 
quite in your worship’s hands). 

Mand. (to a constable).—Let two 
steady policemen be sent with Luke 
Sharp to his house, and see that 130 
taels are paid imto court by noon on 
the 6th instant, and let there be no 
mistake. Has Miss Sharp come ? 

Constable.— Yes. 

Mand.—Who is with herand where 
is she ? 

Constable.—Her aunt is with her, 
and there is also a female servant. 
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She is staying during the trial at her 
relative, Leo’s. 

Mand.—What female servant 4 

Constable.—Her maid. 

Mand.—Tell Miss Sharp to be in 
attendance, I wish to question her on 
the 6th instant. Call More Sharp. 
MoreSharp, yourascal, who did youex- 

ect would support you in the act you 

ave committed. You forced an ex- 
change for the compound interest ; you 
charged and seized other people’s pro- 
perty. Yourconduct is most abomin- 
able. Drag the fellow away, and when 
he shall have felt the bastinado some 
light may be thrown on the subject. 

More Sharp.—Be merciful, your 
worship! If your worship will allow 
me, I have a statement to make. 

Mand.—If you have any thing to 
say, say it. 

M. Sharp.—As for the rate of in- 
terest, it was agreed to by Spooney, 
who thereupon wrote the bond. For 
twelve years I received neither prin- 
cipal nor interest, so that I lost by the 
transaction. I had no other resource 
under the circumstances than to take 
the rent of the land which he had 

iven me. It is altogether false that 

took his property by force. I beg 
your worship to look at the true state 
of the case. 

Mand.—Oh! you say you have not 
cheated. How is it, then, that, for a 
loan of thirty taels, you receive the 
rent of twenty mow of land by way of 
interest? Are the twenty mow only 
equivalent to the interest of thirty 
taels! Pray, don’t tell meso. How 
comes it, too, that you never aenenes 
in court to answer the charge brought 
against you some years ago! I know 
it was because the amount of the in- 
terest was so out of proportion to the 
principal, you wished, year after year, 
to put off the settlement to receive a 
year’sinterest the more. Soyouspent 
a little moneyin currying favour with 
the clerks and police to induce them 
to suppresst the case for you. This 
is how it was. 

L. Sharp.—lt was not so! Your 
servant has not done so !—dare not do 
so! 


* It will be observed that the Mandarin doés not think it necessary to notice 
Luke Sharp's falsehood, except in this very gentle style. The offence is, perhaps, 


too common for remark. 


+ The suppression or postponement of a case by the underlings is very common, 
and one of their many illegal sources of gain. 
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Mand.—You are still obstinate. 
If it were not so how could a charge 
be peeing against you some years— 
and you not surrender fortrialt How 
is it, too, that you have not even put 
forward a single plea in your own 
defence? It is evident that the case 
has been delayed or suppressed, so 
that you quietly kept on receiving the 
interest. Your conduct hasbeen most 
unprincipled ; but never mind. Drag 
him away ! 

M. Sharp.—Be merciful, your wor- 
ship. My back is sore and cannot 
bear a flogging. I am willing to be 
fined! Your servant is willing to be 
fined ! 

Mand.--Oh! you rather suffer in 
ee than in person. Well (to the 

ictors) stay a little. Put down the 
bamboos. Now let me ask you how 
much rice do the twenty mow produce 
yearly ¢ 

M. Sharp.—Forty peculs a-year 
(about forty-seven and-a-half cwt.) 

Mand.—Forty peculs a year, re- 
ceived for seven years ; seven times 


Mandarin.—Has More Sharp paid 
the money? 

Policeman.—The money is ready. 

Mand.—Has Luke Sharp’s been 
paid ? 

Policeman.—It has all been pro- 
duced. 

Mand.—Call the cashier. (7'o the 
Cashier).—Have you counted the mo- 
ney, and seen that it is all good and 
correct? Examine it carefully. 

Cashier.—It is quite correct. 

Mand.—Call en Sharp. More 
Sharp, you put out your money at 
compound interest, and, forcing a 
compromise on a man, you receive the 
rent of his land. Your conduct is 
tantamount to robbery, and I will 
punish you for it. 

M. Sharp.—Your servant has al- 
ready paid up the money and given 
back the land. I beg your worship 
not to press too hard upon me. 
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forty equal to 280. At a moderate 
calculation the price is eight can- 
dareens a pecul; eight times 280 
equal to 2240 candareens or 224 taels. 
The sum lent was thirty taels. The 
settlement shall be in accordance with 
the law* that “the interest must not 
exceed the principal.” You must be 
paid sixty taels—so that deducting 
this sum, you have received in excess 
164 taels, which you must pay back 
to Spooney. What do you say to 
this ¢ 

M, Sharp.—Your worship’s de- 
cision shall be obeyed. 

Mand.—Very well. Hand in bonds 
agreeing to abide by the decision of 
the court, and to return the money 
and land. Pray, bear the bastinado 
in mind, and let all be produced in 
court by noon on the 6th. Let a 
policeman on duty take charge of him 
while he goes to fetch the money. In 
this case, let Spooney, Adam Sharp, 
Matchem, and Miss Sharp, be all in 
waiting for examination on the 6th 
instant, at noon. 


Mand.—You have paid the money 
and restored the property, and, there- 
fore, forsooth, should be pardoned ; 
as if a thief ought not to be punished 
when his booty is discovered. (70 
the police)—Take him up, and wait. 
What do you mean by persisting in 
kotowing there? (Z'o a clerk).—What 
does he say ¢ 

Clerk.—He says, your worship or- 
dered him to be fined, and relieved 
from the bastinado. He is now wil- 
ling to be again fined, and begs your 
worship to dispense with the corporal 
punishment. 

Mand.—The 164 taels previously 
paid were merely rent and interest 
which you had to repay Spooney ; 
they were not in the nature of a fine. 
You now agree to be fined. Paya 
penalty of 400 taels for the public ser- 
vice, and you shall be let off. 

M. Sharp.—I pray your worship to 





* «TJ pén. i li,” literally ** one principal, one interest.” The law here quoted is 


the first section of B.xiv. of the Ta Ching Lu Li, to the effect that interest must not 
exceed the rate of three per cent. (per mensem), and, however long may be the 
time, the interest must not exceed the principal. Hence, in the present case, though 
the money is due some nineteen years, the law only allows double the amount of the 


principal. 
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be as lenient as possible. Your ser- 
vant does not possess so large a sum. 

Mand.—How much, then, are you 
popes to pay ? 

M. Sharp.—Your servant can pay 
200. For more than this my property 
should have to besold. Be indulgent 
to me, your worship! 

Mand.—To make a rascal, such as 
you are, a beggar, would be just what 
you deserve. Is it not right, then, 
that you should expiate your guilt by 
disposing of your property? Enough! 
Pay down 300 taels and you will be 
let off. What do you say? 

M. Sharp.—Well, well, your ser- 
vant will go and fetch 200, to be paid 
into court. I pray your worship’s 
particular indulgence! 

Mand.—Impossible. I will have 
the 300. Ifyou pay them up prompt- 
ly you will be let off with that amount. 
f there be any delay, I will require 
400. 

To the police.—Take him out. If 
he consent to pay 3u0, let him pay at 
once; if not, make him give an en- 
gagement, and, to-morrow, pay 400. 

Policeman.—It shall be done. 

Mand.—Call Matchem and Miss 
Sharp. Youare MissSharp? Match- 
em, see is this the person. 

Matchem.—It is ; there is no mis- 
take. 

Mand.—Miss Sharp, your father 
engaged you to Spooney, but has now 
changed his purpose, and wishes you 
to marry another. Do you consent? 
This is the one important affair of 
your life. If you have any thing to 
say, don’t be afraid to speak. (Zo a 
clerk).—Tell her maid to explain this 
to her. 

Clerk.—Miss Sharp does not say 
any thing; but her aunt states that 
Spooney is poor, and without suffi- 
cient means for his support. 

Mand.—Oh! “A woman should 
be obedient to one to the end of her 
days.” “A chaste woman should not 
twice marry.” These are principles 
handed down to us from antiquity. 
Moreover [it is well said] “a rich man 
may not be always rich, nor a poor 
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man always poor.” If you do not 
speak, then I shall assume that the 
match cannot be broken off ; that, in 
short, “silence gives consent. (Zo a 
clerk),— Explain this to her carefully. 

Clerk.—Still Miss Sharp has no- 
thing to say. 

Mand.—Tell her aunt to come up. 
You are Miss Juliet’s aunt? What's 
your name ? 

Aunt.—Yes; my name is Chu. 

Mand.—Mrs. Chu, let me ask you 
a question. Yousay that, as Spooney 
is poor, you will not give him your 
niece. Is there any other cause! 

Aunt.—There is none other. Her 
father and mother say that Spooney 
is poor, and without means for his 
support. Would your worship have 
my niece to go with him and be 
starved alive? How could your wor- 
ae be so hard-hearted ! 

Mand.—Then the objection is only 
to his poverty, and not to any other 
fault? 

Aunt.—He is, to be sure, a fine 
young man.* He is no cripple (lit. 
‘leper, ) nor does he belong to a fa- 
an of ill repute. In fact, it is solely 
on account of his poverty and want of 
means to pay the wedding expenses 
that all this trouble has been brought 
about. 

Mand.—Ah! you talk of Spooney’s 
poverty. Spooney is, I can assure 
you, no longer poor. I have assisted 
in making him a man of substance. 
He has now the twenty mow of land, 
and upwards of 500 taels in ready 
cash. What do you say? Is there 
enough for them both? 

Aunt.—Oh dear! These riches 
must have fallen from heaven! How 
fortunate for the pair of them that. 
your worship should be so kind. 

Mand.—Go down and tell your 
niece that, as before settled, she is to 
marry Spooney. Let plaintiff and 
defendant be called. Sharp, your 
daughter perfectly understands what 
is right.t Spooney is not now poor. 
Do you know that? You are a sort 
of fellow who would not, as the pro- 
verb says, “boil the cold pot.” Is 


* Literally, “He is a very good Chinese,” or, “ he is emphatically a Chinese ;” 
in other words, all that a man ought to be: “every inch a man.” 


+ “ What is right,” or “ reason.” 
missioner Yeh. 


The Taoli of Mr. Wingrove Cooke and Com- 


t i.e. You confine your attentions to a 


t on the fire as you do to a rich man— 


neglecting the pot not on the fire as you do a poor man. 
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it because you happen to have a few 

Itry dollars that you insult people? 
You are not worthy of the name of 
parent. It is I who have settled the 
marriage. As previously agreed, your 
daughter shall be married to Spooney. 
You will stand on one side and look 
on. Are you not ashamed of your- 
self ? 

L. Sharp.—Y our worship has been 
kind [to el 

Mand.—Call More Sharp. Have 
you oe up that little sum of money? 

M. Sharp.—lt is paid. 

Mand. (to the officvals).—When the 
cashier has counted the money, let 
him take charge of it. Of the 130 
taels paid by Luke Sharp, let thirty 
be sealed up and brought here. Let 
the remaining 100, with the 164, 
amount of rent and interest previously 
paid, be all sealed up together till the 
8th instant, when they shall be deli- 
vered to Spooney in court. 

Spooney, I have recovered the 
twenty mow of land for you. I have 
compelled the Sharps to pay up 594 
taels. This is a most auspicious day 
for you! There is a house, the pro- 
perty of government, outside the west 
gate, which you may occupy for three 
months as a temporary arrangement. 
Go there beforehand, with a police- 
man on duty, and have it cleaned. I 
will afterwards send persons to escort 
Miss Juliet thither, and to have your 
marriage ceremonies performed. In 
future, be industrious and prudent, 
and exert yourself to get on in the 
world. Take these thirty taels to 
provide a bed and bed furniture, and 
the wedding breakfast. But be ra- 
ther frugal. Don’t attempt to “do 
the swell;” don’t be extravagant. 
After three days come to this office, 
and receive the rest of your money. 
I shall then have some further direc- 
tions to give you. 

To the officials—Let two of the 
policemen on duty take the keys, and 
accompany Mr. er to Long Life 
and Betton treet. Have the 

overnment building there cleaned. 
hen let them attend on Mr. Spooney 
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during the wedding, and in three days 
return to the Yamun. 

‘ ee go with them. 

More Sharp, it is lucky for you 
that I have settled Miss Sharp’s mar- 
riage to-day. On such a happy occa- 
sion I will pardon your offences; but 
I have something to say to you. Go 
down, and await my orders. 

To a body servant.—Go to my 
apartments, and tell your mistress to 
send two of her women to conduct 
Miss Sharp to her ladyship. 

Miss Sharp, go in with the women. 
Let Mrs. Chu and the maid follow. 

To a body servant.—Tell her lady- 
ship to look out a new dress, with 
hair ornaments and ear-rings that have 
not been in use, and to put them on 
Miss Sharp. 

To a policeman.—Go out and pro- 
vide a bridal chair,* twelve pairs of 
gauze lanterns, two parti-coloured 
flags, six drummers and eight fifers,t 
and thirty-two bearers. Be quick, 
and have them all ready here for the 
bridal procession. As to the expense, 
let the bill be sent to my private 
office for payment. 

Zo a body servant.—Go in, and 
take the robe of dark yellow silk and 
a cape of purple satin, which were 
made yesterday ; also, a white (lit. 
moon-white) silk gown, and new cot- 
ton shirt, and sinall clothes.t Leta 
policeman put them in a trunk, and 
present them to Mr. Spooney. Say, 
that as I know he could not have his 
dress ready in time, I wish him to 
accept them as a present from me in 
honour of the joyful occasion. 

Call the three Sharps. Call, also, 
Matchem. 

Adam Sharp, you are the head of 
the Sharps; yet, when a wrong was 
done, you did not say a word to pre- 
vent it. You are not fit for your 
office. I ought to fine you now, but 
I will spare you for the sake of show- 
ing some consideration for your fa- 
mily. I have settled the union of 
Spooney and Miss Sharp. Is it not 


well? I have fined More Sharp. Was 
not that right? I have made Luke 






* A large, gaudily-ornamented sedan chair is used to convey the bride to her 
husband. 
+ Or better, perhaps, ‘‘ pipers.” Bagpipes approximate most in sound to the 


ear-splitting instruments 


on Chinese festive occasions. 
t All male habiliments, intended for Mr. Spooney to wear at the wedding. 
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Sharp give -pecuniary assistance to 
his son-in-law. Tell me, has the case 
been tenes decided ? 

Adam Sharp.—Your worship has 
oe fairly and justly—most equi- 
ta 

Mand.—Oh, I see you are ready to 
assent to every thing.* Now, a young 
lady of your family is to be married 
to-day. Fen (to Adam) are the head 
of the family; and you (to More 
Sharp) her uncle. Let both of you 
wait, follow the bride’s chair, and es- 
cort her to Spooney’s. This is your 
duty. If you do it carelessly you 
shall both be punished. Be all at- 
tention to the bridegroom—the new 
millionaire. Drink the joyful cup; 
and even though a little out of coun- 
tenance,t never mind! 

Luke Sharp, you are the young 
lady’s father. It is not the custom 
for parents to go with the bridal pro- 
cession, so you must put up with the 
loss of your wine. How do you like 
that? “After having gone to such 
expense (to pay for “the day’s feast- 
ing), not even to receive a glass! 
Spooney has the advantage of his poor 
dear father-in-law! Do you, pray, 
look on at all the fun; and when it is 
over, go home, and set about prepar- 
ing for the wedding party. Possibly 
you may be able to ingratiate your- 
self into the favour of your rich son- 
in-law. 
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Matchem, you have done your office. 
I will further trouble you to conduct 
Miss Sharp to Spooney’s to the wed- 
ding. Be quick, and put on your 
dress suit. 

Matchem.—Certainly ! certainly ! 
Your worship’s decision has not dis- 
appointed me. 

Messenger.—The musicians and 
bearers for the procession are all wait- 
ing at the west side-entrance, your 
worship. 

Mandarin (to a body servant).— 
Tell them within to send Miss Sharp 
to the west side-entrance, where she 
will enter her sedan. Let the bearers 
go round there and wait. Send two 
policemen to see that every thing is 
right, and to accompany the bride to 
Spooney’ s, returning when she is 
safely left there. Let one of the 
policemen on duty see that More 
Sharp and Adam Sharp are with the 
procession. If not, let me know it 
immediately. 


A note in the-original says:—“ This 
case was obtained from a friend, who 
himself reported it from the Yamun. 
It is here inserted as an aid in learn- 
ing the (Mandarin) language, on ac- 
count of its bearing on the influence 
of authority in improving the morals 
of society, and of its being, moreover, 
very amusing.” 


* A ponderous pun is here discharged from the bench; but as it is manufac- 
tured from the names of the witnesses as given in the original, it is, alas! lost in 


the translation. 


+ Because of the parts they had previously acted. 
t A party of friends meet at the parent's home, a day or two after the marriage, 


when the bride visits her family. 
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Sucn men as he whose name heads 
this article belong not to one coun- 
try or age alone.* Living or dead 
they speak to a wider and higher cir- 
cle than that which shares with them 
an outward fellowship of race or na- 
tive tongue. Wherever high-souled 
patriots and cultivated thinkers are 
to be found, there will the memory of 
Alexis de Tocqueville be held in 
grateful honour, as of one remarkable 
above most public men of his day, and 
yet more, above most Frenchmen, for 
clear practical wisdom and self-deny- 
ing virtue. And by no people will 
the honour due to his name be more 
heartily bestowed, than by those 
neighbouring islanders, of whom he 
ever spoke so well, among whom he 
had long counted not a few of his 
dearest friends. French himself by 
birth, sympathy, and certain traits 
of character, he displayed a much 
stronger leaning than most of his 
countrymen towards certain lines of 
thought and action which Englishmen 
are proud of deeming especially their 
own. In his case, the Frenchman’s 
cleverness at moulding the largest 
theories out of the very smallest par- 
ticulars seemed to keep itself in just 
allegiance to the truly English habit 
of dwelling first of all on practical 
results, and discarding whatever the- 
ories refused to fit themselves to all 
those facts, on which from time to 
time they were brought to bear. Un- 
like the traditional Frenchman, who 
wrote a smart volume on the natural 
history of camels after watching a 
tame one for an hour in the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens, M. de Tocqueville would 
not be satisfied with hearsay know- 
ledge of any thing he had the power 
to search out for himself; would go, 
as it were, to the land of camels for 
enlargement, or even for confirmation 
of the knowledge elsewhere supplied 
him. And in yet nobler contrast to 
so many of his countrymen was he 
placed by that strength of moral feel- 
ing which, in days of no ordinary 
trial, saved him pure and undefiled 


STATESMAN AND PATRIOT. 


from the excesses of political zealotry, 
and the shortcomings of a selfish 
ambition. Through all his public 
career, and in all his published writ- 
ings, he stands forth a bright example 
of that sober patriotism—that quiet 
clinging to the right for its own sake, 
which our vain, giddy, rash-headed 
neighbours are less slow to admire in 
others than to illustrate by their own 
lives. In comparing him with the 
statesmen of his own day, not to 
name the political dwarfs of the se- 
cond empire, we may well say with 
the Duke of Broglie, that “ France 
produces no more such men.” 

The English editor of Tocqueville’s 
letters and remains has done good ser- 
vice alike to his own countrymen and 
to his hero’s fair fame. His transla- 
tions read like those of a scholar who 
can keep close to his author’s meaning, 
without marring the purity of his 
own mother tongue. His terse, well- 
chosen English reflects not only the 
original ideas, but even, in some mea- 
sure, the original graces of a writer, 
who paid as much heed to the form 
as to the essence of all his pen-work. 
And the additions he has made to the 
book, as published in France by 
Tocqueville’s friend and biographer, 
M. de Beaumont, have imparted 
somewhat of the air of a finished 
painting to that which the stern re- 
quirements of an imperial despotism 
had left too like a hasty half-finished 
sketch. In these volumes are still 
some gaps which may not be filled 
up for years, nor, perhaps, for ever ; 
but the translator has, anyhow, suc- 
ceeded in showing us a good deal 
more of the practical politician than 
M. de Beaumont had dared or cared 
to draw, while the extracts he has 
given from Mr. Senior’s journal, open 
out a new side of Tocqueville’s char- 
acter, about which his French bio- 
grapher had nothing to say beyond 
the fact of his having been a brilliant 
talker. 

Alexis de Tocqueville was born in 
1805. Greatgrandson of Malesherbes, 


* ‘Memoirs, Letters, and Remains of Alexis de Tocqueville.” Translated from 


the French, with large additions. 2 vols. 


Cambridge: MacMillan & Co. 1861. 
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and son of a French nobleman, who 
also took fair rank among the authors 
of his day; he gave early signs of 
literary talent by gaining the first 
prize in rhetoric at the Metz Academy 
m the year 1822. Four years later, 
he travelled. with his elder brother 
through Italy and Sicily, feeding his 
hungry mind with all the knowledge 
that a quick pair of eyes and ears 
could take in during the time allowed 
him, and filling two bulky manuscript 
volumes with the record of his daily 
thoughts and doings. From the ac- 
count of his Sicilian tour, written in 
1827, M. de Beaumont has culled 
some extracts which attest an amount 
of graphic skill, a range of eye-sight, 
and a general ripeness of thought, 
remarkable even in a French youth 
who had but lately turned his twenty- 
second year. His description of the 
storm at sea; his thoughts regarding 
the ruins of classic Sicily, and the 
peculiar character of Greek art; the 
reasons he suggests, and the remedy 
he proposes, for the scarcity of Sici- 
lian vine and the abundance of ill- 
farmed estates ; these, and other pas- 
sages of no small beauty, read like a 


fitting prelude to the great works of 
Tocqueville’s riper wisdom and more 
practised pen. 

In 1827 he entered the French 
magistracy as a kind of petty judge 
attached to the Court of First In- 


stance at Versailles. To this office of 
juge auditeur he soon added the more 
prominent duties of an assistant to 
the procureur du rot in the civil and 
criminal courts of the same town. 
Among his colleagues in the latter 
department was the friend to whose 
affection we owe the greater part of 
these volumes. From M. de Beau- 
mont we learn that Tocqueville never 
took very kindly to a calling which 
“cramped his thinking power,” and 
left him small room for the display 
of those gifts in which he most ex- 
celled. To judge, however, from a 
letter written in those days to his 
friend, M. de Kergorlay, Tocqueville’s 
interest in his work grew with the 
insight he gradually gained into the 
practical bearings of a science from 
which the sense of his deep ignorance 
and his over-eagerness to excel others 
had at first repelled him. “The theory 
of law,” he writes, “disgusted me, but 
its practice does not. When tryin 

to solve a point, or find a clue, I fee 
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my mind work with all its powers.” 
He saw, too, that any work seriously 
pursued begot an interest in itself for 
its own sake. Moreover, in his com- 
panions he had already begun to make 
friends, and growing experience led 
him to believe that friendship was 
the only thing worth having or pray- 
ing for in this world. His leisure 
hours were devoted partly to a warm 
outspoken intercourse by letter with 
the absent friends of his boyhood, 
partly tosharing with such new friends 
as M. de Beaumont in the more in- 
viting studies of history and modern 
politics. To so practical a thinker 
as Tocqueville the political state of 
France in the years just preceding 
the Revolution of July offered a wide 
field for patriotic hopes and fears of 
almost equal strength. Already a 
warm lover of constitutional freedom, 
he saw clearly how much that free- 
dom was likely to be endangered by 
the daily growing antagonism be- 
tween the throne of the Restoration 
and the people who had but lately 
knelt in eager welcome at its feet. 
As early as August, 1829, we find 
him, in a letter to his brother, fore- 
showing the fatal issues of the policy 
then pursued by Charles X. “If 
this ministry falls,’ he wrote of the 
Polignac cabinet, “it will greatly 
damage the crown, whose child it is. 
Guarantees will be demanded by the 
people, which will reduce to almost 
nothing a power which is already too 
weak. God grant that the House of 
Bourbon may not one day deeply re- 
pent what has just been done!” The 
more than probable failure of the 
new ministry to govern otherwise 
would drive them, he foretold, into 
“a system of coups d’etdt, of legislat- 
ing by proclamations,” which would 
only end in a “pitched battle” be- 
tween the crown and the people. 

The first part of this letter is writ- 
ten in a strain of tenderly-graceful 
compliment towards his brother's 
wife, who shares her husband’s place 
in the writer’s heart. His expressions 
of thankfulness for her kind feelings 
towards himself betray, through all 
their French redundance, a depth of 
heartfelt yearning for others’ love, at 
which no reader of average sympu- 
thies can afford to sneer. Yet stronger 
tokens of the same inborn tenderness 
break out in Tocqueville’s letters to 
M. de Beaumont, regarding the news 
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which reach him at Neufchatel of his 
friend’s appointment to a post en- 
tirely fatal to the continuance of that 
old unbroken intercourse which he 
had fondly hoped might last for ever. 
A boundless future is now open to his 
dear friend: but for himself, who 
will now return alone to the lodging 
where once he could not Tive a week 
without the other—walking with him 
in the evening, studying with him in 
the day—for himself, who has no 
longer any one to advise or exchange 
thoughts with him, what kind of 
future is in store? That their inti- 
macy may not wholly decline, the 
two “must continue to tell every- 
thing to each other, to study some 
things in common, and to meet on 
certain days.” For his own side he 
has no fears: his friendship, trust, 
and esteem, if rarely given, are given 
for ever: but for a comrade so cap- 
able of friendship, yet endowed with 
a mind so versatile, he cannot but 
fear a little. A few weeks later, how- 
ever, his mind seems more at ease. 
Cheered by his friend’s assurances, 
he at length feels satisfied that two 
men of their age, who thoroughly un- 
derstand, love, and trust each other, 
cannot greatly change, “cannot fail 
to be friends for life.’ Let them 
meet never so seldom, they would 
still continue to give each other their 
freest confidence. It is pleasant to 
think that a troth so prettily plighted 
was kept unbroken to the last, that 
the book before us bears triumphant 
witness to the constancy of a friend- 
ship thus sentimentally begun. 

tn due time the political clouds 
burst much as Tocqueville had fore- 
seen. The Duke of Orleans stepped 
into the seat, but not the power of 
his ousted kinsman. ‘“ Without he- 
sitation, but without enthusiasm, 
Alexis de Tocqueville,” says his bio- 
grapher, “joined the ranks of the go- 
vernment of 1830.” The fall of the 
elder House of Bourbon seemed no 
matter for rejoicing to one who mis- 
doubted the firmness of a throne 
reared on the volcano-crust of popular 
feeling. He had resisted the lawless 
proclamations issued by the Polignac 
ministry, but he feared the issue of a 
revolution which began by weakening 
the power of the crown. So he took 


the new oath of allegiance with feel- 
ings of humbled pride, on account of 
f fear lest his own 


his office, and o 
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motives should be misunderstood. 
Six months afterwards he sailed for 
the United States of America. The 
democratic movement in France had 
turned his thoughts to the land where 
democracy had long since become an 
organized all-ruling power. He longed 
to lay aside his magisterial duties, 
and roam once more into other lands. 
Perhaps Chateaubriand’s eloquence 
quickened his own desire to explore 
the mighty forests and boundless 
prairies of the New World. On the 
plea of examining the prison system 
of America with a view to amending 
that of their own country, Tocque- 
ville and his friend, M. de Beaumont, 
got leave to cross the Atlantic as pub- 
lic agents of the French government, 
and reached New York on the 10th 
of May, 1831. 

After duly reporting on the prisons 
of New York, Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, and some other states, the two 
friends went on to travel on their 
own account. Beginning with New 
England, they traversed the whole 
Union from north to south, resting 
little, whether in mind or body, talk- 
ing incessantly, and undergoing risks 
of climate and mishaps of travel pe- 
culiarly trying to Tocqueville’s rather 
weakly frame. Once on the point of 
drowning in a steamboat on the 
Ohio, at another time nearly killed. 
with cold in crossing the Tennessee, 
Tocqueville had all a traveller's con- 
tempt for danger or discomfort, and 
chafed only at the stoppage caused 
by a few days’ illness or an ill-timed 
frost. Brain, eyes, and ears he kept 
alike in full unresting work ; and his 
account of a “ Fortnight in the Wil- 
derness,” now first published, while 
it seems, as it were, in a few pages to 
express the cream of half-a-dozen or- 
dinary books of travel, displays at 
once an amount of feeling for the 
poetry of outward nature such as 
Chateaubriand himself could not have 
surpassed, and a keenness of insight 
into the ways and thoughts of men 
which few travellers of any country 
have enjoyed in the same degree. 
That this work was never printed in 
Tocqueville's lifetime was entirely 
owing, as we now know, to his self- 
denying thoughtfulness for the fellow- 
traveller whose own essay, going over 
nearly the same ground, might, in the 
year 1840, have been cast into the 
shade by that of a writer already 
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crowned with fame. Its appearance 
in these volumes is certainly wel- 
come, whether for its own sake, or as 
a joining-link in the literary life of its 
author. In its pictures of life among 
the “pioneer” settlements and the 
red Indians of the surrounding forest, 
there is a truth-like freshness, a sug- 
gestive force, which commands our 
attention, in spite of all we may have 
heard or a about the very same 
matters a hundred times before. It 
is pleasant once more to find the 
dusky heroes of Cooper’s novels re- 
stored, by the witness of so truthful 
an observer, to somewhat of that pic- 
turesque beauty which some modern 
travellers had altogetherdenied them; 
while the very praise bestowed on 
the wilder tribes heightens the con- 
trast they offer to their tamer but 
more degraded brethren of the towns, 
who only ape the gestures, without 
ever reaching near the inner heart, of 
civilized life. Not less instructive 


are the author's remarks on the 
meaner traits of Anglo-American cha- 
racter, on the uniform pitch of Anglo- 
American civilisation, whether in the 
backwoods or the larger towns; on 


the vital differences he still found, as 
strong as ever, between the descend- 
ants of French and English settlers 
in various parts of the New World. 
One extract will suffice to show forth 
the graphic clearness and poetic co- 
louring of his well-wrought yet buoy- 
ant style. He is painting a virgin 
forest in the Far West :— 


‘*Majesty and order are overhead, 
near the ground all is chaos and confu- 
sion: aged trunks, incapable of support- 
ing any longer their branches, are shat- 
tered in the middle, and present nothing 
but a sharp, jagged point; others, long 
loosened by the wind, have been thrown 
unbroken on the ground. Torn up from 
the earth, their roots form a natural 
barricade, behind which several men 
might easily find shelter. Huge trees 
sustained by the surrounding branches, 
hang in mid-air, and fall into dust with- 
out reaching the ground. 

Here, as well as in the forest ov ver - which 
man rules, death strikes continually ; 
but there is none to clear away the re- 
mains; they accumulate day by day; 
they fall; they are heaped one upon 
another. Time alone does not work fast 
enough to reduce them to dust, so as to 
make way for their successors; side b 

side lay several generations of the Sead. 
Some, in the last stage of dissolution, 
have left on the grass a long line of red 
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dust, as the only trace of their pre- 
sence; others, already half consumed 
by time, still preserve their outward 
shape. Others again, fallen only yester- 
day, stretch their long branches over 
the traveller's path. 

‘*T have often, at sea, enjoyed one of 
the calm, serene evenings, when the 
sails, flapping idly from the mast, leave 
the crew in ignorance even of the quar- 
ter whence the breeze will rise. The 
perfect repose of nature is as striking in 
the wilderness as on the ocean. When 
at noon-day the sun’s rays penetrate the 
forest, there is often heard a long sob, a 
kind of plaintive cry, echoing in the dis- 
tance. It is the last breath of the ex- 
piring breeze. Deep silence ensues, and 
such absolute stillness as fills the mind 
with a kind of superstitious awe.” 


Tocqueville’s travels lasted about a 
year. The letters written by him 
during that time to his friend Ker- 
gorlay, condense the first fruits of his 
inquiries into the social state of the 
great American Republic of those 
days. In the opinions therein uttered 
as to the bearing of democratic ideas 
on the minds, and manners, and well- 
being of a whole nation, we catch the 
keynote to his yet unwritten work on 
American democracy. Wherever he 
went he discovered a firm belief in 
the excellence of the established po- 
lity, and in the power of the. multi- 
tude, when fairly educated, to look 
after their own interests. Question 
whom he would on these points, from 
all alike he would get nearly the 
same answer. As for educating the 
many to the highest possible pitch, 
that was a point on which even “ the 
most thoughtful men in the country” 
had no doubt whatever. They were 
only surprised that any one should 
seem for a moment to question the 
advantage of a course which might 
prove their only safeguard against the 
outbreaks of the mob. Of aristo- 
cratic tendencies he could see few or 
no traces. “Democracy,” he wrote, 
“is rapidly advancing in some states, 
and fully developed in others. It is 
rooted in the habits, in the laws, and 
in the opinions of the majority. Its 

opposers hide their heads, and, if they 
wish to rise, are forced to borrow its 
colours.” It was visible in the con- 
stant changes of public officers and 
institutions, in the outward equality 
shared by all classes, in the general 
sameness of men’s manners, and the 
commonplace character of their ideas, 
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True it was that the country was no 
longer served by its ablest men, but 
by those “who flatter its passions 
and descend to its level.” There 
might be no lasting bond of union for 
a form of government in which all 
men shared alike, nor could he, for 
his own part, help clinging more than 
ever to his old preference for the rule 
of that class which owned the finest 
culture and the loftiest morality ; but 
democracy seemed to him inevitable, 
even for France; and the side it 
turned to him in America was not, 
on the whole, displeasing. The 
lower classes stood morally higher 
than in France ; the people were re- 
ligious, self-respecting, zealous for the 
maintenance of law and order. So 
charming, for all its blots, did he find 
the picture of American freedom, that 
he had often felt himself in danger 
of forgetting how hardly a govern- 
ment like that of the United States 
would befit a nation so differently or- 
ganized, so little ripe for unbounded 
freedom, as his own. 

What more he had to say on all 
these matters was soon to be spoken 
outforthepublicear. Hehadscarcely 
returned home when the unjust dis- 
missal of his friend Beaumont pro- 
voked him into resigning his own ap- 
pointment at Versailles. The possible 
loss to his profession became erelong 
a certain gain to his country and the 
world at large. His life for the next 
two years was that of a student en- 
gaged in the leisurely completion of a 
work of love, pursued under the in- 
spiration and as it were by the side of 
her whose smiles of triumph were to 
prove his sweetest reward. Two years 
of unmixed happiness his biographer 
calls them, varied by nothing more 
remarkable than a short trip to Lon- 
don in the latter part of 1833. Over 
that huge city he wandered, “like a 
midge over a haystack,’ amazed at 
the number of remarkable men he 
found there, at the position held by 
the British aristocracy, and at the 
prevalence of aristocratic ideas among 
all classes of the people. At length, 
in January, 1835, appeared the first 
two volumes of his “Democracy in 
America,” a work whose coming suc- 
cess seemed to be foreshadowed in the 
sympathy expressed for its author by 
the very printers who on to bring 
it through the — ocqueville’s 
name was speedily noised abroad, in 
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England hardly less than in France. 
His bookseller’s countenance became 
all smiles. Such a work, said one of 
his countrymen, had not appeared 
since the days of Montesquieu. The 
high-toned purpose audible in every 
line, the tacit reference throughout to 
French affairs, the mixture, so rare in 
France, of patient research and sound 
judgment, with great force of rheto- 
rical handling and a very quick eye 
for large results; all these combined 
to insure it a welcome more or less 
hearty from readers of very different 
kinds. Its author found himself 
claimed alike by aristocrats and de- 
mocrats as the exponent of their 
several creeds. In America people 
were astonished to see how much a 
mere stranger could enlighten them 
touching their own affairs. On his 
second visit to England, in May, 1835, 
he was received in many distinguished 
circles with all the honours due to a 
distinguished foreigner ; his evidence 
was sought by a bribery-committee of 
the House of Commons; and the 
friendships he made with such men as 
Grote, Mill, Nassau Senior, Charles 


Buller, remained unbroken save by 
death. 

On the real aim and character of 
his book, Tocqueville’s letter to his 
friend Stoffels, written just after its 
publication, contains a short but sufti- 


cient commentary. He wished to 
produce “arigorously faithful picture” 
of a democratic people in these days. 
He aimed on the one hand to show 
the believers in an ideal democracy 
how very far the reality fell short of 
their dreams, and how much the 
maintenance of a republican govern- 
ment depended on “certain conditions 
of intelligence, of private morality, 
and of religious belief,’ which his 
own nation had not yet mastered. On 
the other hand, to those who looked 
on democracy as the sum of all things 
evil, he sought to prove that a re- 
public, how weak soever in some 
points, had still a nobility of its own, 
was not unfavourable to the cause of 
freedom, order, and religion; that 
“society was tending every day more 
and more towards equality; . ‘ 
that the only choice lay between two 
inevitable evils, between a 
democracy without poetry orelevation 
indeed, but with order and morality ; 
and an undisciplined and deprave 
democracy, subject to sudden frenzies, 
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or toa yoke heavier than any that 
has galled mankind since the fall of 
the Roman empire.” By checking 
the ardour of the republican and 
weakening the resistance of the aris- 
tocratic party, society would be enabled 
“to march on peacefully towards its 
destiny.” This, he adds, “is the do- 
minant idea in the book—an idea 
which embraces all the others.” 

Many of the dangers foreseen by 
Tocqueville to threaten the American 
Union have since taken very palpable 
shape; but the worst danger of all, 
the inborn and everlasting antagonism 
between slavery and freedom under 
one rule, the big black rock on which 
the great republic has split asunder, 
he seems to have passed over without 
a word. 

In October, 1835, Tocqueville mar- 
ried the young English lady with 
whom he had been long in love. In 
spite of all that his French friends 
might say or hint against such a step, 
this marriage with a girl of very small 
means but endearing qualities proved, 
as he often told his friend Beaumont, 
to have been “the most sensible action 
of hislife.” His lettersfrom time to time 
abundantly confirm, if confirmation 
were needed, the hearty avowal made 
by: the biographer himself, who of 
all his friends best knew what sort of 
lifemate Miss Mary Mottley had been 
to her husband during a union of 
twenty-five years. The happiness he 
felt in these early days of his fame 
and his wedded experiences, throws a 
new charm, a mellower sunshine 
around letters which are none the 
less interesting for being more out- 
spoken than those which an English- 
man is wont to pen. Who could 
quarrel with the kindly egotism that 
opens out such pleasant glimpses into 
a character so full of noble softness, 
so firm and brave at the core, yet out- 
wardly so pliable to each passing 
touch of joy or sorrow, hope or fear ; 
so stern and self-reliant in great things, 
yet pitiful as any woman for the least 
misfortunes of a friend, and eager as 
the vainest of his countrymen for the 
smallest tokens of friendly sympathy 
or popular esteem? When he sings 
the praises of his beloved “‘ Marie”— 
when he entreats Count Kergorlay to 
let no political difference cool the 
warmth of their old friendship—when 
he tries to make Stoffels clearly under- 
stand the true bearings of his political 
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creed—we listen only to the genial 
outpourings of a friendship honour- 
able to all concerned ; for his care to 
set others right depended after all on 
the extent to which, in his eyes, they 
could claim the privilege of being set 
right. When laa of his acquaint- 
ance opens her eyes “as wide as a 
park-gate” at the notion of his writ- 
ing a letter ten pages long in answer 
to one of equal length, he only breaks 
into a hearty laugh, being loath, he 
says, “to be too well understood by 
such people, though they are highly 
respectable in their way, for it would 
prove that I am more like them than 
I care to be.” 

For the writer of such a work as 
the “Democracy” fresh honours were 
sooninstore. Crowned bythe French 
Academy, in 1836, with a prize of 
8,000 franes, and chosen two years 
after into the political and moral sec- 
tion of that body, he was called, in 
1841, to fill one of those forty chairs 
which offer the highest reward of a 
just ambition to Frenchmen eminent 
for intellectual greatness. Four years 
before the latter date he had failed in 
his first attempt to gain a seat in Par- 
liament ; but the failure, due in part 
to his high-minded rejection of the 
aid proffered him by Count Molé, the 
then minister, was wiped out, in 1839, 
by the triumphant issue of his appeal 
to the electors of Valognes, in his na- 
tive Normandy. From that time up 
to the Revolution of 1848, Tocque- 
ville sat in the Lower House as mem- 
ber for the same district which had 
first elected him. 

Meanwhile, however, he had not 
been idle in that field where his spurs 
had been so gloriously won. In 1835 
there appeared in the Westminster 
Review, an article on “ France before 
the Revolution,” Englished by the 
editor, Mr. J. S. Mill, from the ori- 
ginal essay by M. de Tocqueville. In 
this striking masterpiece of closely 
reasoned eloquence and far-reaching 
truth of insight—republished, we are 
= to say, in the present volume— 

ocqueville sought to furnish his read- 
ers with a clear, careful, yet concise 
summary of the causes that worked 
together, some of them from far back 
days, to launch a revolution, whose 
goal the writer could not see half a 
century after it had begun to move. 
To understand the ditferent phases 
through which that revolution had 

4 
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already gone, it was needful first of 
all to ascertain the leading facts of 
former history, to point out one by 
one the several processes by which 
French society had been rendered ripe 
for the great outbreak which shatter- 
ed it, as by the lighting of a powder- 
mine, into a heap of tumbled ruins. 
This Tocqueville did more thoroughly 
than it had ever heen done before. 
Starting with the apparent truism that 
each age is linked to the one before 
it by never so invisible ties of thought 
and feeling, he handled a subject full 
of doubt and danger with a sweep of 
vision and a subtle strength of touch 
which commanded the attention, if it 
could not always win the assent of his 
readers. It is no small tribute to the 
general soundness of his statements, 
that years of thought and research 
ended in making his “ Ancien Regime” 
little more than a fuller and more 
detailed edition of the essay contri- 
buted to an English quarterly. 

Soon afterwards he set to work at 
the second part of his “ Democracy ;” 
but what with the many new claims 
upon his leisure, the friends he had to 
write to on matters of more or less 
moment, the trips he had to take for 
his own or his wife’s health, the stern 
honesty which forbade his trifling, 
whether with the substance or the 
style of his works, especially of a 
book demanding so wide a range of 
thought and reading as that which 
now employed him, it was not till 
the beginning of 1840 that this second 
part, embracing larger questions and 
more general instances than the for- 
mer, issued from the press. Its ap- 
pearance, if greeted generally with less 
warmth than the first two volumes, 
drew forth the quiet approval of all 
who could follow the author in his 
pursuit of abstract and speculative 
truths. 

But by this time Tocqueville was 
fairly launched into political life. 
Little as he loved the democrats, 
whose cause he had been accused of 

leading with his pen, deeply as he 

ad regretted the exchange of a here- 
ditary for a popular king, he had the 
wisdom to take his stand upon the 
living present, and strive with all his 
heart to render it the parent of a 
happy future. To one who had so 
carefully studied the character of his 
countrymen, a king of any sort seemed 
better than none atall. France might 
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in some respects be tending towards 
pure democracy, but at present she 
most needed a strong central govern- 
ment, checked by the careful enlarge- 
ment of that local freedom which she 
had hitherto enjoyed in name alone. 
Whatever policy kept such aims in 
view he was ready, as a true patriot, 
to support by word and deed. For 
a time he gave a general adherence to 
the ministry of Count Molé and M. 
Thiers. On the other hand, he showed 
himself generally hostile to that of M. 
Guizot. That he should not have 
done exactly the reverse, may seem 
strange to Englishmen whose respect 
for the latter statesman is equalled 
by their dislike of his great rival, M. 
Thiers. But Tocqueyille, at heart a 
thorough Frenchman, not unnaturally 
preferred that party which seemed 
most strongly to arouse his national 
pride—“ the loftiest feeling now left 
to us,” he writes to his friend Mr. J. 
S. Mill. Nor, in spite of common 
views on many points, could his stern 
morality and religious earnestness, 
long bear with the cold, narrow, time- 
serving liberalism of the statesman, 
whose wilful blindness to passing 
tokens, went far to hurl his master 
from a throne which, but yesterday, 
had seemed unshakable. For a man, 
indeed, of Tocqueville’s lofty nature, 
there was no party with which he could 
readily take aside. On the one hand 
he saw liberalism without religion, on 
the other, religion without liberalism. 
The selfishness and falsehood that 
confronted him everywhere, drove 
him back upon himself, and forced 
him continually to seek a purer at- 
mosphere in the company of his wife 
and his old friends. Yet in spite of 
such things and of his poor frealth, 
he did, in great measure, enjoy the 
stir and tumult of his new career. 
Speaking seldom, on account of his 
bodily weakness, and lacking the ve- 
hement diffuseness of more successful 
orators, he yet carried no little weight 
among his fellows, by the force and 
nobleness of his reasoning, and the 
turn he showed for the management 
of public business. Of the latter 
quality, by many deemed so rare 
in conjunction with the former, he 
gave abundant proof in his reports 
on slavery, on prison reform, and on 
the general state of affairs in Algeria. 
If his speeches were better to read 
than hear, and his moral pride scorned 
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to lend itself to the ineanness and cor- 
ruption of his neighbours, perhaps 
there was no one in the French Cham- 
ber whose statesmanlike forecast ex- 
celled, if, indeed, it rivalled, his 
own. As early as 1846, when the 
ship of state seemed “ proudly riding 
o'er the azure realm,” under a fairer 
breeze than had ever guided it since 
the empire, his letter to Charles Bul- 
ler sounds strangely bodeful of the 
storm that swept over it two years 
after. In January, 1848, when things 
were outwardly almost as smooth as 
ever, his voice was heard in the Par- 
liament, enforcing, with unwonted elo- 
quence, his deep conviction that they 
were all at that moment “ slumbering 
on a voleano,” that society would ere 
long be shaken to its very foundations 
by a movement which few thought of 
heeding, because it worked so quietly 
from below. After the downfall of 
Louis Philippe, he repeatedly avowed 
his belief, that there was still impend- 


ing over Paris afearful struggle, which, 
when it cameto ahead in those bloody 
days of June, surprised him only from 
its colossal character. 7 
Tocqueville acknowledged the Re- 


public of 1848 as he had acknow- 
ledged the throne of the barricades, 
without reservation, but without 
much hope. His common sense re- 
volted from the mountebank splutter- 
ings of the Lamartine ministry, while 
his patriotism shuddered at the grow- 
ing strength of that socialist conspi- 
racy, which the poet of French senti- 
mentalism thought to smother with 
theatrical speeches and mischievous 
offerings from the public purse. He 
knew that France had no special 
leaning towards a republic, that the 
people at large, as opposed to the Pa- 
risians, loved best, and accounted 
themselves best fitted for the rule of 
kings of whatever dynasty. But just 
as Louis Philippe was better than no 
king at all, so might even the Provi- 
sional Government be readily pre- 
ferred to utter anarchy. Accordingly 
we find him taking his seat as mem- 
ber for La Manche in the constituent 
assembly which met on the 4th of 
May. Had the committee for the 
framing of a new constitution taken 
his advice, the republic would have 
started with a twofold house of par- 
liament, and with a president chosen 
by limited suffrage. Cavaignac’s suc- 
cess in crushing the counter-revolution 
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of June, and his readiness afterwards 
to lay down the dangerous power in- 
trusted to him in a moment of appal- 
ing danger, marked him out to Alexis 
de Tocqueville as the one man whose 
heart and brain seemed alike fitted 
for the leadership of a nation floun- 
dering into ever worse misfortunes in 
its headlong efforts to escape from 
yoo ills. The latter cast in his 
ot with the sometime dictator, and 
freely gave his vote for the hero 
whose claims to be first president of 
the new republic were set aside by 
the multitude in favour of an unknown 
adventurer, who bore the charmed 
name of Napoleon Bonaparte. Dis- 
heartened and distrustful of the fu- 
ture, Tocqueville still held his ser- 
vices ready at his country’s call. In 
the summer of 1849 he consented to 
join the government of M. Odillon- 
Barrot as foreign minister, and for 
five short months the star of the new 
meueplie seemed burning bright and 
clear. 

The one dark spot in Tocqueville’s 
administration, if not the only one in 
his public career, was the share he 
had in sending the French to Rome. 
True it is, that when he became mi- 
nister, General Oudinot had reached 
Civita Vecchia, and that Tocqueville 
pretended not to know that the 
‘foreign ruftians” who garrisoned 
Rome were the pick of Italy’s pa- 
triots, who had just the same right to 
help their Roman brethren at such a 
time, as Frenchmen from other parts 
of France had to help the Parisians 
in crushing the socialist rebellion of 
June, 1848. It seems clear, however, 
that, both asa Frenchman and a pious 
Catholic, he regarded the national 
honour as staked on the overthrow of 
of a republic founded on the ruins of 
the-Pope’s temporal power. His jea- 
lousy of Austrian interference, and his 
loyalty to a church of which France 
had ever gloried in being the right 
arm, blinded him to the gross injust- 
ice of forcing a harmless people to 
take back the earthly ruler whose 
spiritual headship they still were as 
ready as himself to acknowledge. His 
mind, at other points so open to fresh 
truths, had always been fast sealed on 
the religious side. In his youth he 
had taught himself to regard doubt 
on matters of faith as the worst of all 
evils, and this taint of weakness had 
probably much to do both with his 
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former antagonism to M. Guizot on 
the question of national teaching, and 
with his present wrong-doing in be- 
half of Pius IX. Afterwards, indeed, 
when the Pope continued deaf to his 
demands for moderate reform, the 
power of retrieving his error had al- 
ready passed out of his hands. 
In other respects his management 
of the foreign office seems to have 
been worthy of his past fame. But 
the days of his official career were 
soon numbered. By the end of Octo- 
ber, 1849, the French President had 
got rid of a ministry which was doing 
too well, which had begun to make 
the republic too welcome to the peo- 
ple at large. An able government, 
and a well-ordered assembly, were not 
at all what M. Bonaparte desired. 
Henceforth, in a ministry of unknown 
clerks, he would find the willing part- 
ners or the helpless tools of his pur- 
posed treason to the commonwealth. 
With health impaired by much work 
and worry of mind, Tocqueville re- 
turned to his ordinary duties, and 
held firmly, but without hope, to that 
path of upright usefulness, from 
which all the President’s soft speeches 
and artful hints could never turn him 
aside. For two years longer the farce 
of a free government was kept going, 
the assembly and its chief becoming 
daily less and less capable of work- 
ing together. In Tocqueville’s letters 
of the period, and in his private talk 
with Mr. Senior, we hear the loud 
whisper of coming evil, but know not 
clearly when or in what shape it will 
come. The republic he knew to be 
already tottering, but what would 
follow it he could not certainly tell. 
It might be an empire disguised under 
republican forms, with Louis Napoleon 
for its head; or perhaps, but far less 
probably, a return to a limited mon- 
archy clinched by a formal union be- 
tween the rival branches of the House 
of Bourbon. He doubted, how mis- 
takenly we all know, whether the 
president could at the last moment 
dare the hazard of trying to become 
an emperor. Come what might, he 
himself had given up all faith in the 
permanence of any form of govern- 
ment for hisunhappy country. Must 
she be for ever doomed to veer by 
turns between a democracy and ades- 
potism? After sixty years of revolu- 
tion she still seemed to him adrift 
“on a rolling sea, with neither wind 
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nor tide, and out of sight of shore.” 
Society was undergoing a thorough 
change into something which the 
“master-spirits of the age could no 
more foresee than the ancients could 
any of those great events which have 
changed the condition of the world.”’ 
A little later, in the beginning of 1851, 
during his winter sojourn at Sorrento, 
whither illness and the doctors had 
sent him, he is looking forward with 
sickening heart to the issue of tlie 
long pending struggle between a di- 
vided legislature and a president, de- 
termined, like his uncle, to govern as 
well as reign. Deeply as he himself 
distrusted the man whom Englishmen 
were already crying up as the friend 
of order, the man “who had, for twen- 
ty years, believed himself fated to be 
the permanent ruler of France,” Toc- 
queville would gladly have lessened 
his power for mischief by helping to 
secure his re-election to the Presi- 
dency. When the assembly met in 


May, he, too, was once more at his 
post, ready to do what he might to- 
wards averting the evils he most 
In July, he drew up, as 


dreaded. 
one of its members, the report of a 
commission appointed to examine the 
subject of a revised constitution. Ow- 
ing not a little to his influence and 
his speeches, the proposed revision, 
enabling the President to be re-elected, 
was carried by a large majority. It 
seemed as if constitutional govern- 
ment might yet be carried on. 

But Louis Napoleon had no idea 
of being hampered by constitutional 
forms. Throwing himself more and 
more into the arms of the lower 
classes, and accustoming his own 
countrymen to see their chief magis- 
trate surrounded’ with all the pomp 
and splendour of an imperial despot, 
he left but little room for doubt as 
to his further policy. It was useless 
for the assembly to try and shirk the 
quarrel which such a plotter was sure 
to fasten on it in good time. It 
might turn its cheek to the smiter by 
throwing out a motion for insuring its 
own safety from any attack of armed 
men; but of what avail were such 
marks of peaceful self-control against 
the astounding treachery that was 
bent on compassing its utter downfall 
at whatever sacrifice of its fair fame ! 
The 2nd of December came, and before 
evening, the doors of the assembly 
had been closed by bayonets against 
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its own members, a large number of 
its ablest and loyalest men had been 
lodged in prison, the very courts of 
justice had been ordered to adjourn 
their sittings, and a lawless tyranny, 
upheld by an army whose greatest 
chiefs were in close arrest, sat en- 
throned among the wrecks of a free 
though faulty constitution. Not the 
least bitter of the trials borne by such 
men as Tocqueville, bitterer than the 
wrongs they suffered in their own per- 
sons, was the greeting accorded toa 
successful usurper by so many leaders 
of public opinion in the great British 
stronghold of constitutional freedom, 
the country which Tocqueville was 
wont to regard as intellectually his 
second fatherland. A sadder and more 
shameful sight has seldom been wit- 
nessed, than that of so many English- 
men of mark and culture joining, not 
only in loud applause over a deed of 
enormous treachery, but even in wan- 
tonly unjust abuse of those who had 
striven, however weakly, to remove 
all shadow of a plea for doing the 
the same. What wonder that a few 
days after the Coup d’Etat Tocque- 
ville expressed the indignant feel- 
ings of all high-minded Frenchmen, 
in a letter to the 7Z'imes, a letter 
whose plain, unvarnished statement 
of known facts, certified by an eye- 
witness of known integrity, should 
at once have silenced the slanders 
uttered by the worshippers of suc- 
cessful crime, against a body of men 
who, “instead of conspiring against 
Louis Napoleon, had carried their 
moderation towards him to the verge 
of weakness, and their desire of con- 
ciliation to a degree of pusillanimity !” 
As for the charge of conspiracy, that 
was nothing new in French history ; 
but Tocqueville utterly denied the 
truth of it as far as the National 
Assembly was concerned. The Pre- 
sident, he afterwards declared to Mr. 
Senior, had “ begun to conspire from 
the 10th December, 1848;” but it 
was not until October, 1851, that the 
assembly, knowing he had laid his 
plans, bethought itself of its own 
means of defence, just as travellers 
might “look for their pistols when 
they see a band of robbers advanc- 
ing.” If that was conspiracy, it was 
the conspiracy of the lamb against 
the wolf. 

Tocqueville himself was one of the 
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two hundred and eighteen who, hay- 
ing formally protested against the 
lawless deeds of their late president, 
were hurried off, “like three bands of 
criminals,” to three different prisons 
in or near Paris. The night of the 2nd 
December, the first of their arrest, 
they spent without fire, and almost 
without food, in the barracks of the 
Quai d’Orsay. There the first men 
of the country for birth, talents, edu- 
cation, lay stretched in their cloaks, 
or on rude paillasses, keeping up all 
night long a running fire of jokes, 
pleasantries, stories, repartees. “It 
was the gayest time,” said Tocque- 
ville, to his English friend, “that I 
ever passed.” ‘To this plight was the 
great party of order come at last, as 
one of them jokingly remarked, “look- 
ing round the floor strewn with mat- 
tresses and statesmen, and lighted by 
a couple of tallow candles.” Two 


days after their removal to the pri- 
sons, most of them, Tocqueville among 
the number, were allowed to go free ; 
the public sympathy being too strong 
for the public enemy to set at naught. 

Thenceforth, like nearly all French- 


men of previous mark, Tocqueville 
never again took part in active poli- 
tics. Inthe new system there was no 
place for such as he. The leisure thus 
forced on a mind so active, drove him 
back upon the company of his books, 
and of the few familiar friends with 
whom he could still converse on the 
topics nearest to his heart. In the 
old country seat of his Norman fa- 
thers at Tocqueville, he returned to 
the studies laid aside twelve years 
before. With riper judgment, and a 
rich store of practical knowledge, he 
set himself to write the history of the 
French Revolution. The libraries of 
France having been duly ransacked, it 
became needful, he thought, to study 
German, in order that he might pick 
up fresh matter for his work among 
the peoples bordering the Rhine. 
After some months spent in learning 
what Voltaire unjustly called the lan- 
guage of horses, Se devoted the sum- 
mer of 1854 to ascertaining from the 
Germans themselves, how far the in- 
fluence of their country had told upon 
the political oh gm of hisown. In 
1856 appeared the first part of his great 
but unfinished work, under the title of 
“T/ Ancien Regime et la Revolution.” 
This volume which goes afresh, more 
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leisurely, and with a more practised 
ye, over the ground once broken in 


e 

the essay written for the Westminster 
Review, gained so ready and wide a 
welcome, that Tocqueville, thankful 
as he always felt for any marks of 
just appreciation, was inclined in this 
case to refer a part of his success to 
the: growing disregard of politics 
among his countrymen at large. At 
any rate, the success was more than 
enough to encourage him in further 
efforts towards the fulfilment of a 
task for which, of all Frenchmen, he 
was perhaps the best fitted. His 
first volume had brought the revolu- 
tion only through its earliest stages. 
He had still to trace it, always dif- 
fering, yet always in fact the same, 
through the weakness of the Directory, 
the reactive outburst of the Consul- 
ate, the stormy changes of the Em- 
pire, and so on, even to the chequered 
story of his own days. Much was 
there yet to say in support of his ar- 
gument, as to the revolution having 
merely developed the results of old 
ideas, and altered the face, without 
touching the inner life of French so- 
ciety. Much, also, had he to say re- 
garding the character of the first 
Napoleon, whose portrait, in all its 
gigantic selfishness and esthetic bar- 
barism, had never yet, he avowed, 
been thoroughly drawn. But the 
documents needed for his work were 
almost too plentiful, and no work of 
his undertaking was ever hastily or 
slightly done. “For one volume that 
he published,” says M. Beaumont, 
“he wrote ten;’ an example which 
most of our popular authors would do 
well to follow. The shadows of life’s 
sunset were already deepening over 
his path. In June, 1858, a year after 
his last trip to England, in search of 
materials for his second volume, Toc- 
queville broke a blood-vessel. That 
winter, spent with his wife at Cannes, 
was the last of a life that only reached 
its fifty-fifth year. Slowly, but surely, 
death gained upon its victim, and on 
the 16th of April, 1859, one of the 
noblest hearts and finest intellects of 
the nineteenth century had become, 
for us and our children, a memory and 
a regret- 

“a mournful light 
That broods above the fallen sun, 
And hangs in heaven half the night.” 


Two chapters only of his second 
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volume were found quite ready for 
the press. Besides these there wasa 
heap of unfinished, undigested manu- 
script, which his friend and biographer 
has not dared to revise or put to- 
gether for publication. If the latter 
should hereafter revise his present 
opinion, the world will be thankful 
even for the broken pieces and rough 
beginnings of such a feast as it once 
looked forward to enjoy in full. 
Meanwhile, it will do well to digest 
at leisure the good things already set 
beforeit. Tocqueville’s letters should 
havecharms for many different minds. 
In clear-cut grace of expression and 
light quick play of nervous thought, 
they remind us of Byron without his 
wonderful wit, but also without his 
lurid self-brooding sarcasm and wild 
scorn. Like Voltaire henever “makes 
phrases,” but there is something happy 
in almost every sentence. There is 
matter for a volume in many a single 
line. From them the reader will 
learn more of his inner self than from 
many pages of set description. Whe- 
ther he writes to a lady about fences 
for cattle, or compliments M. Ampére 
on his literary success, or discusses 
the affairsof British India, or bemoans 
the decay of moral and intellectual 
life in France under the second em- 
pire, or protests against England’s 
readiness to worship the French ruler 
as the head and soul of the French 
alliance, or gives sound advice to the 
son of his old friend Stoffels, we find 
him always the same true thoughtful 
friend, the same unselfish patriot, the 
same clear-eyed single-hearted states- 
man, the same manly teacher of a 
philosophy not the less practical for 
being largely Christian. That more of 
his letters may some day be published, 
when the freedom he loved so dearly 
shall again have dawned upon his 
country, is our earnest hope ; nor is 
M. Beaumont’s memoir of such a man 
good enough to shut us out from the 
chance of something better in due 
time. Meanwhile, let us salute the 
reader with a parting chime from the 
bells that have wrung so sweetly in 
our own ears. 

“We did not see this great revolu- 
tion in human society begin; we 
shall not seeitend. If I had children 
I should always be es this to 
them, and I should tell them that in 
this age, and in this country, one 
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ought to be fit for every thing, and 
prepared for every thing, for no one 
can count on the future. And I 
should add that, in France especially, 
men should rely on nothing that can 
be taken away; but try to acquire 


those things which one can never lose 
till one ceases to be—fortitude, energy, 
knowledge, and prudence.” 

The warning was meant for others, 
but a of it at least may we not 
readily appropriate to ourselves ? 


BORRHOMEO THE ASTROLOGER. 


A MONKISH TALE, 


At the period of the famous plague 
of Milan in 1630, a frenzy of super- 
stition seized upon the population 
high and low. Old prophecies of a 
diabolical visitation reserved for their 
city, in that particular year of grace, 
prepared the way for this wild panic 
of the imagination. When the plague 
broke out terror seems to have acted 
to a degree scarcely paralleled upon 
the fancy or the credulity of the 
people. Excitement in very many 
cases produced absolutely the hallu- 
cinations of madness. Persons de- 
posed, in the most solemn and consis- 
tent terms, to having themselves wit- 
nessed diabolical processions, spoken 
with anawfulimpersonation of Satan, 
and been solicited amidst scenes and 
personages altogether supernatural, 
to lend their human agency to the 
nefarious designs of the fiend, by 
consenting to disseminate by certain 
prescribed means, the virus of the 
pestilence. 

Some of the stories related of per- 
sons possessed by these awful fancies 
are in print ; and by no means desti- 
tute of acertain original and romantic 
horror. That which I am about to 
tell, however, has I believe, never been 
printed, At all events I saw it only 
in MSS., sewed up in vellum, with a 
psaltery and half-a-dozen lives of 
saints, inthe library of the old Domin- 
ican monastery which stands about two 
leagues to the north-east of the city. 
With your permission I am about to 
give you the best translation I was 
able to make of this short but odd 
story, of the truth of which, judging 
from the company in which I found 
it, the honest monks entertained no 
sort of doubt. You are to remember 
that all sorts of tales of wonder were 
at that time flying about and believed 
in Milan, and that many of these were 
anthenticated in such a way as to 


leave no doubt as to the bona fides of 
those who believed themselves to have 
been eye-witnesses of what they told. 
Monks and country padres of course 
believed ; but so did men who stood 
highest in the church, and who, unless 
fame belied them, believed little else. 

In the year of our Lord, 1630, when 
Satan, by divine permission, appearing 
among us in person, afflicted our 
beautiful city of Milan with a pesti- 
lence unheard of in its severity, there 
lived in the Strada Piana, which has 
lately been pulled down, an astrologer 
calling himself Borrhomeo. Somesay 
he came from Perrugia, others from 
Venice ; I know not. He it was who 
first predicted, in the year of our Lord, 
1628, by means of his art, that the 
pale comet which then appeared would 
speedily be followed, not by war or by 
famine, but by pestilence ; which ac- 
cordingly came to pass. Beside his 
skill in astrology, which was won- 
derful, he was profoundly versed in 
alchymy. He was a man great in 
stature, and strong, though old in 
years, and with a most reverent beard. 
But though seemingly austere in his 
life, it is said that he was given up, 
in secret, to enormous wickedness. 

Having shut himself up in his house 
for more than a month, with his 
furnace and crucibles (truly he had 
made repeated and near approaches 
to the grand arcanum) he had arrived, 
as he supposed, at the moment of 
projection. 

He collects the powder and tries it 
on molten lead; it was a failure. He 
was too wise to be angry ; the long 
pursuit of his art had taught him 
patience. But while he is pondering 
in a profound and gloomy reverie, a 
retort, which he had forgotten in the 
furnace, explodes. 

He sees in the smoke a pale young 
man, dressed in mourning, with “black 
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hair, and viewing him-with a sad and 
reproachful countenance. 

Borrhomeo who lived among chi- 
meras, is not utterly overcome, as 
another man might be, and confronts 
ae amazed, indeed, but not terri- 

ed. 

The stranger shook his head like a 
holy young confessor, who hears an 
evil shrift ; and says he,rather sternly 
-—“ Borrhomeo ! Beware of covetous- 
ness which is idolatry. Onthissordid 
pursuit which you call a science, have 
you wasted your days on earth and 
your peace hereafter.” 

“Young man,” says the alchymist, 
too much struck by the manner and 
reproof of the stranger to ask himself 
how hecame there—“ Wealthis power 
to do good as well as evil. To seek 
itis, therefore, an ambition as honour- 
able as any other.” 

“We both know why you seek it, 
and how you would employ it,” 
answers the young man gravely. 

The old man’s face flushed with 
anger at this rebuke, and he looked 
down frowningly to the table whereon 
lay the book of his spells. But he 
bethought him this must be a good 
spirit, and he was abashed. Never- 
theless, he roused his courage, and 
shook his white mane back, and was 
on the point of answering sternly, 
when the young man said with a me- 
lancholy smile— 

“Besides, you will never discover 
the grand arcanum—the elixir vite, or 
the philosopher’s stone.” 

His words, which were as soft as 
snow flakes, fell like an iron mace upon 
the heart of the seer. 

“Perhaps not,” said the astrologer 
frigidly. 

“Not perhaps,” said the stranger. 

“At all events, young man—for as 
such you appear—and I know what 
spirits seek who take that shape, the 
science has its charms for me; and 
when the pleasures of the young are 
as harmless as the amusements of the 
aged I'll hear you question mine.” 

“You know not what spirit you are 
of. As for me, I am contrite and 
humble—well I may,” says the 
stranger faintly with a sigh. “Be- 
sides, what you have pursued in vain, 
and will never by your own researches 
find, I have discovered.” 

“What! the’—— 

“Yes, the tincture that can prolong 
life to virtual immortality, and the 
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dust that can change that lead into 
gold; but I care for neither.” 

“Why, young man, if this be true,” 
says Borrhomeo in a rapture of won- 
der, “you stand before me an angel of 
wisdom, in power and immortality 
like a god!” 

“No,” says the stranger, “a long- 
—o fellow, with a long purse—that’s 
all. 

“ All?—every thing?” cries the old 
man. “Will you—will you”- 

“Yes, sir, you shall see,” says the 
young man in black. “Give me that 
crucible. It is all a matter of pro- 
portions. Water, clay, and air are the 
material of all the vegetable world— 
the flowers and forests, the wines and 
the fruits—the seed is both the labor- 
atory and the chemist, and knows 
how, with the sun’s help, to apportion 
and combine.” 

While he said this with the ab- 
stracted manner of one whose mind is 
mazed in a double reverie, while his 
hands work out some familiar prob- 
lem, he tumbled over the alchymist’s 
papers, and unstopped and stopped 
iis bottles of crystals, precipitates, 
and elixirs—taking a little from this 
and a little from that, and throwing 
all into a small gold cup that stood 
on the table; but like a juggler, he 
moved those bottles so deftly, that the 
quick eyes and retentive soul of the 
old man vainly sought to catch or keep 
the order of the process. When he 
_ done there was hardly a thimble- 

ull. 

“Ts that it?” whispered theold man, 
twinkling with greedy eyes. 

“No,” said the stranger, with a sly 
smile, “there is one very simple in- 
gredient which you have forgotten.” 

He took a large, flat, oval gold box, 
with some hair set under a crystal in 
the lid of it, and looking at it fora 
moment, heseemed to sigh. He tapped 
it like a snuff-box—there was within 
it a powder like vermilion, and on 
the inside of the lid, in the centre, 
was the small enamel portrait of a 
beautiful but sinister female face. The 
features were so very beautiful, and 
the expression so strangely blended 
with horror, that it fixed the gaze of 
the old man for a moment ; and—was 
it illusion’—he thought he saw the 
face steadily dilating as if it would 
gradually fill the lid of the box, and 
even expand to human dimensions. 

“Yes,” said the stranger, as having 
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taken some of the red powder, he 
shut the cover down again with a 
snap, “she was beautiful, and her 
lineaments are still clear and bright— 
nothing like darkness to keep them 
from fading, and so the poor little 
miniature is again in prison;” and he 
dropped the box back into his pocket. 

Then he took two iron ladles, and 
heating in the one his powder to a 
white heat, and bidding the alchymist 
melt a pellet of lead in the other, and 
pour it into the ladle which held the 
powder, there arose a beautiful purple 
fire in the bottom of it, with an in- 
tense fringe of green and yellow; and 
when it subsided there was a little 
nut of gold there of the bigness of 
the leaden pellet. 

The fiery eyes of the alchymist 
almost leaped from their sockets into 
the iron cup, and he could have 
clasped his marvellous visitor round 
the knees and worshipped him. 

“And now,” says the stranger very 
gently and earnestly, “in return for 
satisfying your curiosity, I ask only 
your solemn promise to prosecute this 
dread science no more. Ha! you'll 
not give it. Take, then, my warning, 
and remember the wagesof this know- 
ledge is sorrow.” 

“But won’t you tell me how to 
commute—and—-and—you have not 
produced the elixir,’ the old man 
cried. 

“Tis folly—and, as I’ve told you, 
worse—a snare,” answered the young 
man, sighing heavily. “I came not 
to satisfy but to rebuke your danger- 
ous though fruitless frenzy. Besides, 
I hear my friend still pacing the street. 
Hark! he taps at the window.” 

Then came a sharp rattle as of a 
cane tapping angrily on the window. 

The young man bowed, smiling 
sadly, and somehow got himself away, 
though without hurry, yet so quickly 
that the old man could not reach the 
door till after it had closed and he 
was gone. 

“Oaf that Iam!” cried the astro- 
loger, losing patience and stamping 
on the ground, “how have I let him 
go? He hesitated—he would have 
rielded—his scruples, benevolent per- 

aps, I could have quieted—and yet 
in the very crisis I was tongue-tied 
and motionless, and let him go!” 

He pushed open the little window, 
from which he observed the street, 
and thought he saw the stranger 
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walking round the corner, conversing 
with alittle hunchback in a red cloak, 
and followed by an ugly dog. 

At sight of the great white head 
and beard, and the fierce features of 
the alchymist, bleared and tanned in 
the smoke of his furnace, people 
stopped and looked. So he withdrew, 
and in haste got him ready for the 
street, waiting for no refreshment, 
though he had fasted long; for he 
had the strength as well as the stature 
of a giant, and forth he went. 

By this time thetwilight had passed 
into night. He had his mantle about 
him, and his rapier and dagger—for 
the streets were dangerous, and a fea- 
ther in his cap, and his white beard 
hidden behind the fold of his cloak. 
So he might have passed for a tall 
soldier of the guard. 

The pestilence kept people much 
within doors, and the streets more so- 
litary than was customary. He had 
walked through the town two hours 
and more, before he met with any 
thing to speak of. Then—lo!—on a 
sudden, near the Fountain of the Lion 
— it being then moonlight —he discov- 
ers, in a solitude, the figure of his vi- 
siter, standing with the hunchback 
and the dog, which he knew by its 
ungainly bones, and its carrying its 
huge head so near the ground. 

So he shouts along the silent street, 
“Stay a moment, signor,’ and he 
mends his pace. 

But they were parting company 
there, it seemed, and away went the 
deformed, with his unsightly beast 
at his heels, and this way came the 
youth in black. 

So standing full in his way, and 
doffing his cap, and throwing back 
his cloak, that his snowy beard and 
head might appear, and the stranger 
recognize him when he drew nigh. 
He cried— 

“ Borrhomeo implores thee to take 
pity on his ignorance.” 

“ What! still mad?” said the young 
man. “This man will waste the small 
remnant of his years in godless search 
after gold and immortality ; better he 
should know all, and feel their va- 
nity.” 

“Better a thousand times!” 
the old man, in ecstacy. 

“There is in this city, signor, at 
this time, in great secrecy, the master 
who taught me,” says the youth, 
“the master of all alchymists. Many 
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centuries since he found out the elixir 
vite. From him I’ve learned the 
few secrets that I know, and without 
his leave I dare not impart them. 
If you desire it, I will bring you be- 
fore him; but, once in his presence, 
you cannot recede, and his conditions 
you must accept.” 

* All, all, with my whole heart. But 
some reasonable pleasures” 

“With your pleasures he will not 
interfere; he cannot change your 
heart,” said the young man, with one 
of his heavy sighs; “but you know 
what gold is, and what the elixir is, 
and power and immortality are not to 
be had for nothing.” 

“ Lead on, signor, ’m ready,” cries 
the old man, whose face flushed, and 
his eyes burned with the fires of an 
evil rapture. 

“Take my hand,” said the young 
man, more stern and pale than he had 
yet appeared. So he did, and his con- 
ductor seized it with a cold gripe, and 
they walked swiftiy on. 

Now he led him through several 
streets, and on their way Borrhomeo 
passes his notary, and, lingering a 
moment, asks him whether he has a 
bond, signed by a certain merchant, 
with whom he had contracted for a 
loan. The notary, who was talking 
to another, says, suddenly, to that 
other— 

“Per Baccho! I’ve just called to 
mind a matter that must be looked 
after for Signor Borrhomeo ;” and he 
called him a nick-name, which in- 
censed the astrologer, who struck him 
a lusty box upon the ear. 

“There’s a humming in my ear to- 
night,” said the notary, going into 
his house; “I hope it is no sign of 
the plague.” 

So on they walked, side by side, 
till they reached the shop of a vintner 
of no good repute. It was well known 
to Borrhomeo—a house of evil resort, 
where the philosopher sometimes 
stole, disguised, by night, to be no 
longer a necromancer, but a man, 
and, so, from a man to become a 
beast. 

They passed through the shop. 
The host, with a fat pale face, and a 
villanous smile, was drawing wine, 
which a handsome damsel was wait- 
ing to take away with her. He kiss- 
ed her as she paid, and she gave him 
a cuff on his fat white chops, and 
laughed. 
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“ What’s become of Signor Borrho- 
meo,” said the girl, “that he never 
comes here now.” 

** Why, here he is!” cries Borrho- 
meo, with a saturnine smile, and he 
slaps his broad palm on her shoulder. 

But the girl only shrugged, with a 
little shiver, and said, “‘ What a chill 
down my back—they’re walking over 
my grave now.” 

{The Italian phrase here is very 
nearly equivalent}. 

“Why they neither hear nor see 
me!” said the astrologer, amazed. 

They went into the inner room, 
where guests used to sit and drink. 
But the plague had stopped all that, 
and the room was empty. 

‘“ He’s in there,” said the young 
man; “ you'll see him presently.” 

Borrhomeo was filled with an aw- 
ful curiosity. He knew the room, he 
thought, well; and there never had 
been, he thought, a door where the 
young man had pointed ; but there 
was now a drapery there like what 
covers a doorway, and it swelled and 
swayed slowly in the wind. 

“Some centuries ?” said the astro- 
loger, looking on the dark drapery. 
“ Geber, perhaps, or Alfarabi” 

“Tt matters not a pin’s point what 
his name; you'll call him ‘ my lord,’ 
simply; and—observe—wealchymists 
are a potent order, and it behoves you 
to keep your word with us.” 

“T will be true,” said Borrhomeo. 

“And use the powers you gain, 
beneficently,” repeated his guide. 

“T’m but a sinner. I will strive, 
with only an exception, in favour of 
such things as make wealth and life 
worth having,” answered the philo- 
sopher. 

“See, take this, and do as I bid 
you,” said the youth, giving him a 
thin round film of human skin. 

| How the honest monk who wrote 
the tale, or even Borrhomeo himself, 
knew this and many other matters he 
describes, ’tis for him to say. } 

“ Breathe on it,” said-he. 

And when he did so he made him 
stretch it to the size of a sheet of 
paper, which he did quite easily. 

“ Now cover your face with it as 
with a napkin.” 

So he did. 

“Twill do; give it to me. 
but a picture. See.” 

And it slowly shrunk until its disc 
was just the same as that of the 
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lady’s miniature in the lid of the box, 
over which he fixed it. 

Borrhomeo beheld his own picture. 

“Every adept has his portrait here,” 
said the young man. “So good a 
likeness is always pleasant ; but these 
have a power beside, and establish a 
— ry between their originals and 
their possessor which secures discip- 
line and silence.” 

“ How does it work?” asked Borr- 
homeo. 

“Have I not been your good an- 
gel?” said the young man, sitting 
before him. He extends his legs— 
pushing out his feet, and letting his 
chin sink on his chest—he fixes his 
eyes upon him with a horrible and 
sarcastic glare, and one of his feet 
contracts and divides into a goatish 
stump. 

Borrhomeo would have burst into 
a yell, but he could not. 

“Tt is a nightmare, is it not?” said 
the stranger, who seemed delighted 
to hold him, minute after minute, in 
that spell. At last the shoe and hose 
that seemed to have shrunk apart 
like burning parchment, closed over 
the goatish shin and hoof ; and rising, 
he shook him by the shoulder. With 
a gasp, the astrologer started to his 
feet. 

“There, I told you it was a night- 
mare, or—or what you please. I 
could not have done it but through 
the picture. You see how fast we 
have you. You must for once re- 
semble a Christian, Borrhomeo, and 
with us deal truly and honestly.” 

‘“You’ve promised me the elixir 
vite,” the old man said, fearful lest 
the secret should escape him. 

“* And you shall have it. Go, bring 
a cup of wine. He’ll not see you, nor 
the wine, nor the cup.” 

So he brought a cup of Falernian, 
which he loved the best. 

“ There’s fifty years of life for every 
drop,” said the youth. 

“Let me live a thousand years, to 
begin with,” cries Borrhomeo. 

“Beware. You'll tire of it” —— 

“Nay. Give me the twenty drops.” 

So he took the cup, and measured 
the drops; and as they fell, the wine 
was agitated with a gentle simmer all 
over, and threw out ring after ring of 
purple, green, and gold. And Borr- 
homeo drank it, and sucked in the 
last drop in eestacy, and cried out, 
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blaspheming, with joy and sensual 
delight— 

* And I’m to have this secret, too.” 

“This and all others, when you 
claim them,” said the young man. 

“See, ’tis time,” he added. 

And Borrhomeo saw that the great 
misshapen dog he had seen in the 
= was sniffing by the stranger’s 
eet. 

When they went into the inner 
room there was a large table, and 
many men at either side; and at the 
head a gigantic man, with a face like 
the face of a beast, but the flesh was 
as of a man. Borrhomeo quaked in 
his presence. 

“T am aware of what hath passed, 
Borrhomeo,” he said. ‘The condi- 
tion is this :—You take this vial, and 
with the fluid it contains and the 
sponge trace the letter S on every 
door of every church and _ religious 
house within the walls of Milan. The 
dog will go with you.” 

it was a fiend in dog’s shape, says 
the monkish writer; and had he 
failed in his task would have torn him 
in pieces. 

So Borrhomeo, that old arch-villain, 
undertook this office cheerfully, well 
knowing what its purpose was. For 
it was a thing notorious, that Satan 
was himself in a bodily, though 
yhantasmal, shape seen before in 
Milan, and that he had tempted others 
to a like fascinorous action ; but, hap- 
pily for their souls, in vain. The 
Stygian satellites of the fiend had 
power to smear the door of every un- 
consecrated house in Milan with that 
pestilential virus, as, indeed, the citi- 
zens with their own eyes, when first 
the plague broke out, beheld upon 
their own doors. But they could not 
defile the church gates, nor the doors 
of the monasteries ; and according to 
the conditions under which their infer- 
nal malice is bound, they could in 
nowise effect it save by the hand of 
one who was baptized, which, to the 
baleful abuse of that holy sacrament, 
the wretch, Borrhomeo, had been. 

He did his accursed and murderous 
office well and fearlessly. His reward 
mammon and indefinite long life. The 
hell-dog by his side compelling him, 
and the belief in his invisibility mak- 
ing him confident withal. But therein 
was shown forth to all the world the 
craft of the fiend, and the just judg- 
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ment of heaven; for he was plainly 
seen in the very act by the Sexton of the 
Church of Saint Mary of the Passion, 
and by the Pastor of the convent of 
Saint Justina of Padua, and the same 
ofiicer of the Olivetans of Saint Victor. 
So, finding in the morning the only 
too plain and fatal traces of what he 
had been doing, with a mob at their 
heels, who would have had his life 
but for the guard, they arrested him 
in his house next morning, and the 
mob breaking in, smashed all the in- 
struments of his infernal art, and 
would have burnt the house had they 
been allowed. 

He being duly arraigned was, ac- 
cording to law, put to the torture, and 
forthwith confessed all the particulars 
I have related. So he was cast into 
a dungeon to await execution, which 
secretly he dreaded not, being confi- 
dent in the eflicacy of the elixir he 
had swallowed. 

He was not to be put to death by 
decapitation. It was justly thought 
too honourable for so sordid a mis- 
creant. He was sentenced to be 
hanged, and after hanging a day and 
a night he was to be laid in an open 
grave outside the gate on the Roman 
road, and there impaled, and after 
three days’ exposure to be covered in, 
and so committed to the keeping of 
the earth, no more to groan under his 
living enormities. 

The night before his execution, 
thinking deeply on the virtue of the 
elixir, and having assured himself, by 
many notable instances, which he 
easily brought to remembrance, that 
they could not deprive him, even by 
this severity, of his life, he lifted up 
his eyes and beheld the young man, 
in mourning suit, whose visit had 
been his ruin, standing near him in 
the cell. 

This slave of Satan affected a sad 
countenance at first; and said he, 
“We are cast down, Borrhomeo, by 
reason of thy sentence.” 

“But we've cheated them,” an- 
swers he, pretending, maybe, more 
confidence than he had; “they can’t 
kill me.” 

“That’s certain,” rejoins the fiend. 

“T shall live for a thousand years,” 
says he. 

“ Ay, you must continue to live for 
full one thousand years; ’tis a fair 
term—is it not ?” 
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“A great deal may be done in that 
time,” says the old man, while beads 
of perspiration covered his puckered 
forehead, and he thought that, per- 
haps, he might cheat him too, and 
make his peace with heaven. 

“They can’t hang me,” says Borr- 
homeo. 

“Oh! yes, they will certainly hang 
you ; but, then, you'll live through it.” 

** Ay, the elixir,” cried the prisoner. 

“Thus stands the case: when an 
ordinary man is hanged he dies out- 
right; but you can’t die.” 

“No—ha, ha !—I can’t die !” 

“Therefore, when you are hanged, 
you feel, think, hear, and soforth 
during the process.” 

“St. Anthony! But then ‘tis only 
an hour—one hour of agony—and it 
ends.” 

“You are to hang for a whole day 
and night,” continued the fiend ; “but 
that don’t signify. Then when they 
take you down, you continue to feel, 
hear, think, and, if they leave your 
eyes open, to see, just as usual.” 

“Why, yes, certainly, I’m alive,” 
cries Borrhomeo. 

“Yes, alive, quite alive, although 
you appear to be dead,” says the die- 
mon with a smile. 

“Ay; but what’s the best moment 
to make my escape?’ says Borrho- 
meo. 

“Escape! why, you have escaped. 
They can’t kill you. No one can kill 
you, until your time is out. Then you 
snow they lay you in an open grave 
and impale you.” 

“What! ah, ha!” roared the old 
sinner, “you are jesting.” 

“Hush! depend upon it they will 
go through with it.” 

The old man shook in every joint. 

“Then, after three days and nights, 
they bury you,” said his visitor. 

“Tl lose my life, or Pll break from 
them!” shouts the gigantic astro- 
loger. 

“But you can’t lose your life, and 
you can’t break from them,” says the 
fiend, softly. 

“Why not? Oh! blessed saints! 
I’m stronger thah you think.” 

“Ay, muscle, bones—you are an old 
giant!” 

“Surely,” cries the old man, “and 
the terror of a dead man rising; ha! 
don’t yousee? They fly before me, and 
so I escape.” 
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“But you can’t rise.” 

“Say—say in heaven’s name what 
you mean,” thundered old Borrho- 
meo. 

“Do you remember, signor, that 
nightmare, as we jocularly called it, 
at the sign of the ‘Red Hat’? 

“Yes.” 

“Well, a man who having swallow- 
ed the elixir vite, suffers that sort 
of shock which in other mortals is a 
violent death, is afflicted during the 
remainder of his period of life, whe- 
ther he be decapitated, or dismem- 
bered, or is laid unmutilated in the 
grave, with that sort of catalepsy, 
which you experienced for a minute—- 
a catalepsy that does not relax or in- 
termit. For that reason you ought 
to have carefully avoided this predi- 
cament.” 

“Tis a lie,’ roared the old man, 
and he ground his teeth, that’s not 
living.” 

“You'll find, upon my honour, that 
it is living,” answered the fiend, with 
a gentle smile, and withdrawing from 
the cell. 
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Borrhomeo told all this to a priest, 
not under seal of confession, but to 
induce him to plead for his life. But 
the good man seeing he had already 
made himself the liegeman and accom- 
plice of Satan, refused. Nor would 
his intercession have prevailed in any 
wise. 

So Borrhomeo was hanged, impaled, 
and buried, according to his sentence; 
and it came to pass that fourteen 
years afterwards, that grave was open- 
ed in making a great drain from the 
group of houses thereby, and Borrho- 
meo was found just as he was laid 
therein, in no wise decayed, but fresh 
and sound, which, indeed, showed 
that there did remain in him that 
sort of life which was supposed to 
ward off the common consequences of 
death. 

So he was thrown into a great pit, 
and with many curses, covered in with 
stones and earth, where his stupen- 
dous punishment proceeds. 

Get thee hence, Satan. 





SOUL AND DEITY. 
(FROM METESTATIO). 


L’onda dal mar divisa 
Bagna la valle e’l moute, &c. 


As waters parted from the ocean 
Bathe the valley, bathe the mountain— 
Here sailing heaven in vaporous motion, 
Here sparkling in the marble fountain, 
Lastly to the sea return— 
To the sea on whose bright breast 
They have gained their liquid life, 
Where once more their wandering strife 
Ends in rest :— 
So the Soul that in Time’s sky 
Moves awhile 
In gloom and smile, 
Ends, where it rose, in Deity. 


Tuomas IRwIN. 
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In these days of rapid printing, the 
critic’s duties, if he would honestly 
discharge them, are by no means 
light or enviable. Out of the heaps 
ot fresh matter continually offered for 
his perusal, how is he readily to dis- 
tinguish wheat from chaff, to reject 
the merely worthless, and to assign 
its due meed of praise or blame to 
every sample of the better sorts? 
Practice, indeed, may do much for 
him ; but even when he has learned 
to read a book as a practised beggar 
will read a human countenance, by a 
few hasty glances, he will often find 
himself puzzled to keep fairly abreast 
of his never-ending toil, to clear a 
way for himself through the ever- 
growing jungles of our modern litera- 
ture. And if the character of many 
books can be told by skimming them 
here and there, are there not, on the 
other hand, many which need time, 
thought, or special learning to unfold 
their highest merits, or maybe to 
bring out their essential faults. Even 
for him who contents himself with 
exploring one or two domains of liter- 
ary art, how startling are the odds 
against his ever achieving results not 
wholly at variance with the largeness 
of his apparent aims! To do full 
justice, for instance, to all the novels, 
poems, and histories of the last two 
or three years, would tax all the 
powers of a critic as shrewd as John- 
son, as philosophic as Coleridge, and 
as versatile as Lord Brougham. Cri- 
tics of asmaller type may deem them- 
selves fortunate if they only succeed 
in giving the world a fair estimate of 
such works as happen somehow to 
attract their notice, while others, per- 
haps equally markworthy, are left to 
fight their way unaided into public 
favour, or perish amidst the crowd 
of books that never reach their second 
edition. 

With new works by writers already 
known to fame the case is rather dif- 
ferent, at least from a certain point of 
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view. They at once command atten- 
tion alike from reader and critic, from 
friend and foe. When a Tennyson 
or a Brougham deigns to publish, we 
cut the leaves of his new volumes 
with an impatience born of previous 
liking. A Carlyle or a Buckle never 
waits long for the mingled praise and 
censure of his critical neighbours. If 
a Tupper or a Cumming opens his 
mouth to speak, we are ready either 
to assume a convenient deafness or to 
listen in order that we may laugh at 
his expense. Yet even in such cases 
there is danger of our being unjust. 
Our admiration of “ Vanity Fair” 
may render us too lenient to “The 
Virginians.” There may lurk some 
gleams of merit even in that unopened 
volume by the author of “ Apocalyp- 
tic Sketches.” Have we not found 
some tokens of renewed strength in 
“Great Expectations,” some warnings 
of departing youth in the “ Idylls of 
the King?” In our dislike or in our 
admiration of particular authors we 
are equally in danger of wandering 
away from the truth; of forgetting 
that Sterne was not always foul or 
feigning ; that the author of “ Mar- . 
mion” made rather a mess of the 
Battle of Waterloo; that Sheridan’s 
first speech gave small token of his 
future excellence; and that Liston, 
the great comic actor, failed inglori- 
ously in his one attempt at the tragic. 
Bearing these things in mind, let us 
handle, as best we may, the two vo- 
lumes which suggested the foregoing 
remarks.* The authors of “ Have- 
lock’s March” and “ Edwin of Deira” 
are no new candidates for public no- 
tice, awaiting the verdict which shall 
make or mar them for ever in their 
publishers’ eyes. Each of them has 
made his best bow to the reader at 
least twice before, and acquitted him- 
self on each occasion successfully 
enough to insure him a further hear- 
ing. If the louder applause that 


greeted the latter bard was deeply 
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shaded with shouts of angry remon- 
strance, the former had to thank his 
personal antecedents for some of the 
praise so readily bestowed from all 
sides on a poet who, sprung himself 
from the lower ranks of his country- 
men, seemed in his song to reflect all 
the higher Virtues, with some few of 
the characteristic failings of his order. 
In the volume containing his ballad 
of “Babe Christabel,’ Mr. Gerald 
Massey won all hearts by the simple 
music of feelings common to all, ex- 
pressed in racy, passionate, strong- 
hearted, roughly musical verse. it 
seemed as if another Burns—in some 
respects not a weaker one—stood 
forth to interpret between his own 
and the classes above his own, to 
weld all alike into one common bro- 
therhood of human sympathy by the 
spells of an eloquence which all alike 
could understand. In spite of the 
frequent crudeness of his thoughts, 
the sameness of his imagery and his 
themes—his repeated, though often, 
perhaps, unconscious borrowings from 
other poets—and his lack of that fine 
touch which makes the poetry of a 
great master suggest its own music, 
he at once stepped into a foremost 
place among the lyric graduates of 
our day, while many saw in his first 
success the promise of yet greater 
things to come, whenever time should 
have enlarged his experiences, and 
practice have improved his style. If 
his songs had the sameness, they had 
also the natural thrillingness of the 
lark’s. Time and culture would com- 
plete what nature had begun, but 
meanwhile the world had gained an- 
other poet whose warblings would 
not swiftly pass away from its re- 
membrance. 

His next volume justified the good 
things spoken of the first, without 
doing much to realize the hopes 
therein suggested to some of his 
warmest admirers. The same chords 
of homely feeling were struck again 
with the same passionate strength, 
relieved by the same touches of ten- 
der fancifulness. The old faults of 
youth and inexperience, the old 
proneness to muffle the sound of his 
“native woodnotes wild” with fre- 
— mimicries of other men’s music, 
the old waste of sensuous imagery, and 
the old hankering after strange, un- 
couth, or uncongenial forms of speech 
and rhythmical expression, were re- 
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peated to such an extent as to suggest 
the notion that much of “ Craigcrook 
Castle” had been written before the 
appearance of its nominal forerunner. 
Still there was no mistaking the lark- 
like carol that reached us ever and 
again through the mist of harsher or 
less unearthly noises. When he sang 
the glories of returning spring, the 
holiness of wedded love, the sorrows 
of a childless hearth, or the fierce de- 
light of battling for the fatherland, 
our own hearts would thrill ready 
answer to the strains that poured hot 
and glowing from his—our voices 
could not withhold their meed of 
praise from songs so deeply imbued 
with the golden light of pure fancy. 
The clumsiness of his tank verse 
was half forgiven for the touching 
beauty of such lines as these :— 


“And there our darling lay in coffined 

calm, 

Dressed for the grave in raiment like the 
snow, 

And o’er her flowed the white, eternal 
peace: 

The breathing miracle into silence passed, 

Never to stretch wee hands, with her 
dear smile 

As soft as lightfall on unfolding flowers ; 

Never to wake us crying in the night: 

Our little hindering thing for ever gone, 

In tearful quiet now we might toil on.” 


And the mournful grace of such songs 
as that which describes how— 


“ Snow-white, snow-soft, snow-silently, 
Our darling bud up-curled, 
And dropt in the grave—God’s lap—our 
wee 
White rose of all the worl®” 


woos us to forget how often the same 
minstrel has sung the same kind of 
dirge before. In the fierce cry of 
hopeless suffering which rang out 
through the borrowed rhythm of his 
lines on the “ Factory Bell,” we tast- 
ed, as it were, some drops of that 
bitter cup which the author himself 
might, in his younger days, have 
drunken to the dregs. In one part 
of the volume, however, the poet’s 
genius seemed to swell with the sub- 
ject. His war-songs heaved with stir- 
Tings of a larger sympathy, a bolder 
imagination; and if none of them 
equalled the condensed grandeur of 
“ Hohenlinden,” or the “Charge of 
the Light Brigade,” very few of the 
many songs that told of British valour 
during the Russian war came any- 
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where near those spirit-ruling strains 
in which Mr. Massey painted the 
martial mood of his countrymen, as 
they sat of wintry nights by the 
household fire, holding their hearts, 


“like beacons, up higher 
For those who are fighting afar.” 


After an interval of not many years 
the same minstrel has once more chal- 
lenged a hearing for another set of 
tunes. This time his themes are na- 
tional rather than domestic. The 
war-spirit of the last volume has de- 
veloped itself in a series of patriotic 
lays commemorative chiefly of Eng- 
lishmen famous either for deeds of 
arms, or for the lowly station from 
which they rose torenown. There is 
along poem in honour of Havelock, 
a little shorter one in memory of 
Burns, while Sir Richard Grenville, 
Sir William Peel, Blake, Nelson, Hugh 
Miller, adorn each a few stanzas of 
more or less spirited verse. “Sir 
Richard Grenville’s Last Fight” is 
sung in language of fiery fitness, 
marred by the choice of a metre in 
itself unwieldy and little suited to a 
style by nature diffuse. Here are 
one or two of the best stanzas :— 


“Through all the night the great white 
storm 
Of worlds in silence roll’d; 
Sirius with his sapphire sparkle, 
Mars in ruddy gold: 
Heaven lookt with stillness terrible 
Down on a fight most fierce and fell ; 
A sea transfigured into hell. 
Around that little Bark Revenge 
The baffled Spaniards ride 
At distance. Two of their good ships 
Were sunken at her side ; 
The rest lie round her in a ring, 
As round the dying lion-king 
The dogs, afraid of his death-spring.” 


This is surely better than the non- 
sense of wild faces that 


“ glow through lurid night, 
With sweat of spirit shining bright ;” 


and very much better than the weak- 
ness and wonderful rhyming of lines 
like these :— 

“Through bloody gaps the boarders swam ; 


But still our English stay the storm ; 
The bulwark in their breast is firm.” 


It would be so easy to amend both 
the rhyme and the meaning, that we 
need do no more than point a finger 
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at the lines themselves. And Mr. 
Massey should meanwhile remember 
that froth and splutter are not usually 
tokens of sound strength, either in 
the pulpit or the poet’s chair. 

Less qualified is the praise we offer 
him for his outpouring of manly grief 
at the untimely death of “Sir Robert’s 
Sailor Son,” the worthy leader of that 
Naval Brigade whose guns did such 
daring service before Lucknow. If 
we hardly understand the meaning of 
William Peel’s call being so cheery 
that his sailors followed him in his 
wake, guns and all; if the allusion 
to Shakspeare’s warriors be rather 
obscure, and the talk about “ our old 
Norse Fathers” have in it nothing 
fresh, or very pertinent to the pecu- 
liar worth of our modern heroes, still 
we may not disown the sweet-flowing 
tenderness of the following stanzas :— 


“Sleep, sailor darling, true and brave, 

With our dead soldiers sleep! 

That so the land you lived to save 
You shall have died to keep. 

You may have wished the dear sea-blue 
To have folded round your breast ; 

But God had other work for you, 
And other place of rest. 


We might have reach’d you with our 
wreath, 
If living; but, laid low, 
You grow so grand; and after death 
The dearness deepens so! ° 
To have gone so soon, so loved to have 
died, 8 
So young to wear that crown! 
We think; yet with such thrills of pride 
As shake the last tears down. 


But, after all, we had hoped for 
something better, for some surer 
tokens of ripening power from the 
pen that painted the death of “ Babe 
Christabel,” and the yearning of Eng- 
land’s great heart towards her chil- 
dren fighting far away in the Crimea. 
All the commemorative verses in this 
volume, taken together, are not worth 
those four majestic lines of a poet 
too little prized by this word-spin- 
ning generation :— 


“‘ There is a tear for all who die, 
A mourner o’er the humblest grave; 
But nations swell the funeral-cry, 
And Triumph weeps above the brave.” 


Byron, however, might have hailed 
a dim reflexion of his own fiery spirit 
in the verses headed “The Old Flay,” a 
series of strongly worded invectives 
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against Louis Napoleon and his Eng- 
lish worshippers, relieved at inte 
with a frequent prayer that England 
may be enabled “to Se the Old Flag 
flying yet.” Mr. Massey’s diction has 
improved with practice, and every 
atriotic heart will glow afresh at the 
eeling which inspired these fervent 
lines :— 
“ This triumph of the spoken word 
Is well, my England ; but give heed: 
The world leans on thee, as a sword, 
For Freedom in her battle need. 
Star of a thousand battles red, 
Be thou the beacon of the free! 
Turn round thy luminous side, and shed 
God's light o’er land and sea. 


Through floods or flames, or bloody 
swea 


t, 
Keep thou the Old Flag flying yet.” 


In one respect prosperity has not 
spoiled this poet of the people. With- 
out weakening his better sympathies 
for the toiling many, it has purged 
him of those masta | ‘ancies, born of 
want and wretchedness, whether of 
soul or body, to which he gave such 
fierce expression in some of his earli- 
est poems. The impassioned wail of 
the famine-stricken workman has 
passed out into a large and lofty ap- 

1 to the hearts of patriotic Eng- 
ishmen of every class. If it were 
good for nothing else, his ey 
would serve as a healthy antidote to 
that cowardly worship of triumphant 
wrong, of wickedness crowned with 
worldly glories, which stains the pub- 
lic morality of our day. The fires of 
a self-denying — a high- 
toned trust in , light up even 
the dullest passages of “ Havelock’s 
March,” a poem which, for all its 
splendid fierceness, would have been 
much better had it been carefully cut 
down. Abont the best lines in it are 
those which here follow :— 


‘He leant a trusting hand on heaven, a 

gentle heart on home; 

In secret he grew ready, ere the judg- 
ment hour was come. 

In darkest days of duty he had seen 
God's goodness shown ; 

And now in all his beauty sees the King 
upon his throne! 

Some angel-mute had led him through 
his trial’s thorny ways, 

Till, on a sudden, lo! he stood full in the 
glory’s blaze. 

Aloud, for all the world to hear, God 
called his servant’s name, 

And led him forth where all might see, 
upon the heights of fame. 
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His arch of life, suspended as it sprang, 
in heaven appears— 

Our bow of promise o’er the storm, seen 
through rejoicing tears. 

Joy to Old England! she has stuff for 
storm-sail and for stay, 

While she can breed such heroes, in her 
quiet, homely way.” 


If Mr. Massey himself would beget 
more poems in the quiet, homely way 
of his “Robin Burns,” we too should 
feel less loath to wish him joy of his 
Ee performances. Here, at least, 

is strongest feelings as a man, a 
poet, a patriot, combined to work out 
a becoming monument to the worth 
of one so nearly akin to himself in 
genius, station, and moral insight ;— 
may we never have to add, in moral 
shortcomings! <A few lines will serve 
to show its superiority to the stuff 
which gained the prize at the Crystal 
Palace :— 


“The fiercer fire of life, confined, 
With higher wave ‘twill heave and 
break ; 
And higher should the mountain mind 
Thrust up a starward peak ! 
But often is the kindling clay 
With its red lightnings rent and riven ; 
And earth holds up a wreck to pray 
For the healing hand of heaven. 
Round such a soul more sternly warred 
The powers that smite for wrong and 
right; 
Till, thunder-scathed and battle-scarred, 
Death bore him from the fight. 
But now we recognise in him 
One of the high and shining race: 
All gone, the mortal mists that dim 
The fair immortal face.” 


Yet even this poem is far too long, 
and savours of that sentimental 
straining which marks so many of 
Mr. Massey’s loftier flights. More 
like his natural self are the playful 
tenderness of a little song called 
“The Two Roses,” and the heartfelt 
laintiveness of “ A Letter in Black.” 
n the latter, indeed, there is a soul 
of touchingly original music which 
entitles it to a place apart from aught 
else in the same volume—to a place 
not far beneath Tennyson’s noble 
verses on a like theme. Too long to 
quote in full, yet hardly bearing 
to be quoted piecemeal, it must be 
left for the curious reader to spy out 
its beauties at his ease. If Mr. 
Massey can give us more verse of the 
same quality, we should heartily wish 
him dekepels; otherwise he had 
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better cease to publish, if he cannot 
help writing such try as for the 
most part meets us here. But for one 
or two samples, the present volume 
would lead us to infer that he had 
already sung himself dry. Lethim not 
tempt us to say that time has mended 
the manner, while it marred the es- 
sential beauties, of his song. Hither- 
to it seems to have given him a fatal 
fluency of tongue, with no answering 
increase of illustrations or ideas. His 
stock of imagery is neither larger nor 
better chosen than it was at first. 
His words are commonly too stron 
and hot for histhoughts. Brimfulo 
poetic feeling, but greatly wanting in 
poetic bone and muscle, he reminds 
you of a spirited horse breaking down 
under a load of average weight. His 
Pegasus would prance with a lighter 
grace if it were only a little less weak 
in the loins. A great singer never 
screams, nor will a wise painter en- 
dow his battle-piece with too close a 
likeness to the scenes in'a common 
slaughter-house. Unwontedly gra- 
hic as it is, “Havelock’s March,” 


ike most of our poet’s war-songs, 
dwells too fondly on the butcher’s 


side of the tale. It was natural that 
English hearts should sympathise 
with the murderous revenge taken 
by English soldiers for the hellish 
wrongs wreaked on the sufferers of 
Cawnpore; but who now cares to 
gloat over all the sickening details of 
that feast of slaughter, quaffed for 
hours together by furious Sikh and 
Briton within the Secunder Bagh ? 
Mr. Massey’s war-pictures are all 
blood and blazes, eked out, too often, 
with loud-sounding conceits and un- 
meaning epithets. Snufling through 

age after page the reek of human 
blood, and seared by the light of an 
ever-blazing hell, we feel at last, with 
Macbeth, as if nothing could wash 
away the damning traces of all this 
butchery from our hands. And where 
is the sense or the poetry of trumpets 
ringing out “with utterance golden- 
grand ?’—and what sort of thing is a 
“great grand feeling” that wears a 
tear in its front like a jewel? But all 
through the volume, indeed, what- 
ever is neither blazing nor bloody is 
almost sure to be — or glorious. 
Havelock “ fell full length, in grand- 
est strength ;’ King Hake makes the 
e dest gallant show” in his war- 
igliey ;” our native land is “glorious, 
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and grave, and grand ;” there “Free- 
dom by thelion grand sits safe ;” a fleet 
is a “magnificently glorious sight ;” 
and so on through more instances 
than we care toname. The imagery 
is not more varied than the epithets; 
and with more than one of his least 
original phrases we have to renew 
our acquaintance at least twice or 
thrice in this one volume. If the au- 
thor must go to Tennyson for ideas 
and turns of speech, let him also 
learn the deeper lessons involved in a 
careful study of his great master. To 
rival the weighty closeness of Tenny- 
son’s thought, decked out as it is in 
words of the richest, finest, yet seem- 
ingly simplest grace and sweetness, 
would need an intellect as high] 
trained, and a taste as calmly critical, 
as Tennyson’s own. Butthe very at- 
tempt to do so would help to show 
Mr. Massey the weaker side of his 
own genius, and to teach him that 
more is needed for the making of 
good poetry than mere feeling, how- 
ever rich, and an eloquence, however 
gushing, unaided by a controlling 
judgment, some degree of independ- 
ent thought, and such an amount of 

tient self-culture as Mr. Massey has 
1itherto failed—for reasons perhaps 
inevitable—to show. 

Turn we now to Mr. Alexander 
Smith. He, too, had won himself a 
name by his earliest work, but the 
voice of his admirers had been half- 
drowned by the angry protests of cri- 
ties, whose censure would have been 
all the more just, had it been some- 
what less devoid of praise. His 
“Life-Drama” proved him a poet of 
remarkable ptomise, marred by faults 
whose real nature time alone could 
determine for weal or woe. It was a 
poem instinct with the passionate 
sensuousness, the wildly daring grace 
of youth exulting in the past throes 
of a new-born power, and soaring 
away, like a wilful eaglet, from the 
home whose shelter it had no present 
thought of ever seeking again. In 
spite of the blame and ridicule show- 
ered upon it as a glaring sample of 
“spasmodic verse,” it contained tokens 
enough of future greatness and pre- 
sent beauty to set cooler heads dream- 
ing of another name added to the véry 
short roll of our best living poets. 
The author’s next effort, his “ City 
Poems,” fell somewhat flat on ears 
expecting something less unlike his 
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former outbreak both in its worse and 
better features. Perhaps, too, the 
outery raised by former critics had 
pierced deeper than it deserved into 
the public heart. But the poet him- 
self was not cast down. Conscious 
of his real- strength, and far from 
blind to his own failings, he worked 
and waited in manly silence until the 
hour seemed ripe for taking a noble 
revenge on those who had hitherto 
slighted or abused him. His “Edwin 
of Deira” has on the whole received a 
welcome answering to its great de- 
serts. The very growlers who strove 
hardest to find fault, could only accuse 
him of dulness and borrowed phrases, 
of choosing an unfavourable theme, 
or wandering too far away from strict 
historic truth. 

We, for our part, are only afraid of 
greeting him with undue warmth of 
homage. The perusal of his last work 
has left on our minds an impression of 
such linked sweetness, such quiet 
strength, of so much artistic truthful- 
ness mingled with so large a share of 
poetic utterance, that the faults we 
might have noticed on the way seem, 
to melt off from our remembrance, 
like early clouds from off the deep- 
blue of a midsummer noon. In this 
case the poet’s growth has kept pace 
withthe man’s. His own good sense, 
aided perhaps by the bracing shower- 
bath of hostile criticism, has given a 
stronger rootage and a goodlier crown 
of branches to the tree of his early 

romise. Fed with the wholesome 
ruits of patient study and enlarged 
experience, the flame of his genius 
burns clearer, steadier, more con- 
densed than of yore. Henceforth, 
while our estimate of his brother-poet 
hangs rather on the past than the 
present, Mr. Alexander Smith may 
point to his last achievement as a tri- 
umphant answer alike to the prayers 
of impatient friends and the taunts of 
unsparing foes. 

If the former shines best in swal- 
low-flights of song and ballad, Mr. 
Smith’s muse seems gifted with a 
strength of wing denied to most of 
his cotemporaries. Improving onthe 
tyne success of his former essays, he 

as written the best epic poem which 
the age of Tennyson, Longfellow, and 
Mrs. Browning has yet seen. By the 
side of. “‘ Edwin of Deira,” Tennyson’s 
“Tdylls” are cabinet-pieces, 
and “ Aurora a nightmare 
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medley. For sustained beauty and 
artistic wholeness of treatment, this 
new ~ ranks far above “ Hiawatha.” 
A noble subject here meets with noble 
treatment, and the author’s skill lures 
on the reader from page to page, as it 
were by the lightest of silken cords. 
It isa thing to read through at one 
sitting, and to make you wonder 
afterwards how quickly the time has 
flown. The scene is laid among. 
those dim old days of early English 
story, which to most English readers 
are memorable as the last of Saxon 
heathendom, and hallowed chiefly by 
the names of Pope Gregory and St. 
Augustine. The plot is simple, found- 
ed, but not wholly built, on old chro- 
nicles. Hunted from his throne and 
kingdom of Deira, Prince Edward 
flies towards the land “beyond the 
vapour-burden’d hills,’ where rules 
the gray king Redwald, ge father’s 
old friend. Now hiding from pursuit 
within 
“ the hollow of a ruined oak, 
Till the blue evening steaming from the 
ground 
Made the star wink,”— 


anon journeying all night through a 
and 


land of reed fen, 


“while o’erhead 
The windy heaven streamed from east te 
west, 
And dim in vapour, keen in azure gulfs, 
The feverish stars pressed forward to 
their bournes,” 


he makes his way at last into Red- 

wald’s palace, soiled with travel and 

faint with hunger. Stepping into the 

great hall, where the king and his 

sons were yet feasting, he tells his 
tale amidst 

“the smoky glare 

And gloom of guttering torches, weeping 

pitch,” 


while great dogs snarl, and a hundred 
bearded faces, “ flaming with mead,” 
look wistfully at the stranger, whose 
mean disguise mocks at the large pre- 
tension of his speech. At length old 
Redwald sees in the face before him 
a true reflection of that which had 
been so dear to his eye, in “the care- 
less days, when life was May, and full 
of singing birds.” The lonely otitcast 
meets with a worthy welcome at the 
plenteous board, and sleeps soundly 
once inore under the roof of a sworti 
friend. a 
5 
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The next morning, clad afresh in 
raiment worthy of his rank, Edwin 
is led by his host into the “mighty 
chamber,” where his seven sons are 
making ready for the day’s sport. 


“While welcome danced within their cor- 

dial eyes, 

While one by one they grasped the prince’s 
hand, 

And while the dogs, suspicious, sniffed 
his heel, 

And while an eager babble broke of 
hawk, 

And steed and hound, and arrow-head 
and spear, 

In at the door a moment peeped a girl, 

Fair as a rose-tree growing thwart a gap 

Of ruin, seen against the blue when one 

Is dipped in dungeon gloom; and Red- 
wald called, 

And at the call she through the cham- 
ber came, 

And laid a golden head and blushing 
cheek. 

Against ifs breast. He clasped his wi- 
thered hands 

Fondly upon her head, and bent it back, 

As one might bend a downward-looking 
flower 

To make its perfect beauty visible, 

Then kissed her mouth and cheek.” 


For this fair maid’s appearance Ed- 

win had already been prepared by the 

prattle of the page whe had led him 

the day before towards her father’s 

— Now, as she turned towards 
im 


“A happy, blushing face, with yellow hair 
And sweet eyes, azure as the flaxen 
flower, 
The dim air brightened round her, and 
her voice 
Brake into silvery welcome, then so 
stopped 
That its surcease was to the ear what 
light 
Withdrawn is to the eye.” 
Having returned her greeting in 
phrases outwardly cold, “ yet tinged 
as by a dawn of coming ion,” the 
prince goes forth with dwald, and 
in words which 


“Came like a mountain torrent swollen 
with rain 
Adown a long ravine of cataracts, 
Ending one chafe of foam "— 


entreats him to further his own good 
by helping his friend to recover his 
lost crown. But the cautious old kin 

can see no present danger to himself, 
and declines to warm another’s hands 


by setting fire to his own dwelling. 
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Parting from Redwald in moody si- 
lence, the prince joins Bertha’s breth- 
ren in a bout of hawkflying, and as 
they ride on towards the “lake of 
sadness,” lying far away at the bottom 
of a dark and ruinous glen, his full 
heart disburdens itself into the ears 
of his companion, the frank, light- 
hearted Prince Regner. From the 
lake’s side uprises “the startled heron 
with a scream,” followed first by Ed- 
win’s falcon, then by that of Regner, 
who swears, 


“When ’gainst the heron, Ethelbert, thou 
fliest, 
I follow in thy track, come weal, come 


” 


woe, 


After some moments of varying for- 
tune, hawks and heron drop down 
locked in fight “from out the dizzy 
sky.” Out of the mere they are pre- 
sently drawn, all dead, save Edwin’s 
bird, which 
“ with claws 
Struck through the heron’s neck, yet 
pecked and tore, 
Unsated in its fierceness.” 


Cheerfully accepting the omen so evil 
for himself, 


ner rides homewards 
by his new friend’s side, his heart 
filling with love for Edwin, and his 
talk deep laden with plans of the 
good they two should work out to- 
gether ain they became “ crowned 
kings.” 

That evening, when the king had 
left the feast moody browed as he 
had sat down to it, and Edwin, too, 
satfeathering his arrows, overpowered 
by the weight of an anguish strong as 
the storm which, held back at noon, 
begins at length to 


“Settle down bodily, a double night, 
And pours through all the hollows of the 
hills 
With voices in the blackness and the 
blast,” 


the princess came and sang before 
her brethren a tale, as it happened, 
of tenderest true love. And as she 
sang, 


“The hand lay where it fell, and ceased 

the breath, 

And finer grew the listening face. 
when 

Like a leaf's wavering course through 
autumn air, 

The wildered melancholy music ceased, 

And silence from a rack of keen delight 

Unstretched their spirits to their grosser 
moods 


And 
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And common occupations, she arose 
With music lingering in her face, and 


eyes 
That seemed to look through surfaces of 
things,” 


and would have left the hall, but that 
Regner caught and rallied her on her 
tendency to sing of love, as if that 
were everything, “and men were 
igeons cooing on a thatch.” As 
win watches her pany away, 
followed by Regner’s loving laugh, 
“‘ Sudden, all heaven, immeasurably sweet, 
Sank downward on his heart, and filled 
it full 
As crimson fills a rose.” 


After a restless night, the prince 
passes the next dayalone in the woods, 
onthe wold, by the seashore; but wher- 
ever he goes, the world is full of Ber- 
tha “as a trembling string with 
sound.” The stream babbled her 
name among its pebbles. All the air, 

“ Like his own brain, was singing with her 
voice ; 

And every cliff and mount her beauty 

knew, 

And looked on him in passion.” 


Rallied by Regner for having forsaken 
him all day, he rides out on the mor- 
row with Regner’s party in quest of 
a mighty stag, who, rising from his 
lair “ with dew-dappled flanks,” and 
snuffling their approach, 


“a moment stood, 
His speed in all his limbs—but when the 


pack 

Dragged with them down the echoes of 
the vale 

And opened out, he fled, with antlers 
lai 


1M 
Along his back like ears.” 


Thrown out in the chase, Edwin and 
Bertha are left alone together, 


“ and in the sudden calm, 
When round them came the murmur of 
the woods 
Upon a sweeping sigh of summer wind— 


The unexpected solitude surprised 

His heart to utterance, and the Princess 
sat . 

Blinded and crimson, as the opening rose 

That feels yet sees not day. Then while 
the wind 

To his quick heart grew still, and every 
leaf 


Was watchful ear and eye, he pressed his 
lips 

Upon the fairest hand in all the world, 

Once. That instant, like an envious 
fate,” 
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the distant bugle sounded a note 
which urged the riders forward to the 
spot where Regner stood in triumph 
over his lifeless quarry. 
Sweeter verses than those which 

= the lovers’ feelings on their 

omeward ride, our memory can 
hardly recal, though space for quoting 
them is not ours. Just as Edwin 
reaches the palace-gate, the page who 
had once guided him thither warns 
him to keep away for his life, at least ° 
to wait outside in the friendly dark, 
for some clearer tidings of the plot 
then hatching within. 1t is Ethelbert, 
his late foe, who offers Redwald the 
choice of war or a bribe for betraying 
his new guest. In the dead of night 
the prince, bowed down with this new 
woe, sees in the rising moonlight the 
vision of a dark-robed man who, in 
return for his promised gratitude, will 
save him not only from present harm, 
but will also insure him®poth a hap- 
pier lot in this world and a truer 

nowledge of that beyond the grave. 
Laying his hand on Edwin’s head— 
“When next,” said he— 


“this sign upon thy body comes, 
The promise thou hast given me remem- 
ber.” 


In the morning, as Edwin woke up 
from a kind of trance, came forth the 
page with “dawn in his face,” and 
tidings “sweeter than any grove of 
singing birds.” On entering the pa- 
lace he learns from Redwald himself 
how the issue had hung in even poise 
until the tears of Bertha, who sat 
weeping among her brothers even 
then, made “ wisdom kick the beam.” 
The cautious cowardly old man had 
nerved himself for war, and now placed 
his sons and all hiskingdom’s strength 
at Edwin’s disposal, for weal or woe. 
In answer to Edwin’s prayer for one 
more gift that shall make yet fairer 
the world which Redwald has opened 
out to him, the gray old king glances 
down at his daughter, who sits with 
burning face hidden in true love’s 
shame by her hands; and in words of 
splenetic tenderness, bids her give the 
man of her heart’s choosing 
“a pure hand in pledge 
Of faithfulness—the one assured thing 
He ever will possess upon the earth.” 


After a few days of counselling and 
arming for the war with King Ethel- 
bert—after some pages of sweetly- 
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stirring music and varied narrative— 
Edwin, guided by Regner through the 
border-passes, swoops suddenly down 
upon his foe through a veil of 


“damp and rolling vapour, with no sun, 
But in its place a moving smear of light.” 


Ethelbert himself is cut down by 
Prince Edwin, and his leaderless army 
scattered in headlong rout, but he 
who brings these tidings to Redwald’s 
court has to cloud them with the tale 
of Regner’s untimely death. While 
Redwald and Bertha are pouring out 
their grief over the corpse brought 
home for burial, Edwin rides on to- 
wards his ruined town, whither among 
the first to greet him repaired his 
mother, looking the queenlier for past 
sorrow. 
“ The people fell 
Back from her side in simple reverence, 
And mel a lane for sorrow. Tall she 
s 


Like comet Druid pillar by the sea, 
Whose date no legend knows, with all its 


length 

Eaten by foam-flakes and the arrowy 
salts 

Blown blighting from the east; and 
wildly gazed 


Upon the blackened ruins of her home,” 


until pride melting out in tears, she 
threw herself into Edwin’s arms. 
Fired by his example, the “ helpless 
ae set to the work of rebuilding 
heir ruined homes. Ere long, when 
all around him blooms with renewed 
life, the old love grows strong, and 
hurries him off to Redwald’s court. 
All the day’s sunshine sank into the 
air, and its azure into the eyes of 
Bertha, as she came forth to meet 


“the princely man 
Lord of a happiness unknown, unknown, 
Which cannot all be known for years and 
years— 
Uncomprehended as the shapes of hills 
When one stands in the midst.” 


Very happy and full of happiness 
for about them is the life these 
pe lovers lead in Edwin’s home. 

ither, in due time, when 


“the gentle Queen was growing pale 
With the new life that stirred beneath 
heart,” 


came Bertha’s brethren to gladden her 
with news of their old father, and to 
make the summer woods ring with 
their merry voices. At length, in the 
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second year after their boy Regner’s 
birth, “the black cloud floated over 
them and broke.” While the king is 
away hunting down a robber-clan, he 
received a letter from his queen tell- 
ing of the strange words which a 
“ poor far-travelled man” had spoken 
in the hall about “a dear God Christ,” 
to whom belonged “this English land 
and all the souls upon it.” On his 
return home, amidst playful talk with 
his child and graver discourse with 
his wife touching the strange visitor, 
breaks in a loud ery for justice from a 
wild-looking man, “roughly clad as a 
sea-rock with sea-weed.” It is some 
devoted follower of the slain Ethel- 
bert, who, drawing the king apart as 
if to whisper him a tale of grievous 
wrong, suddenly stabs him in the 
side, but is straightway crushed in re- 
turn with a “tumbled stool.” After 
many days of weary suffering, the 
wounded king is strong enough to tell 
his wife all about the midnight vision 
of which in his delirium she had 
caught the first inklings. Presently, 
at the news of a strange ship seen off 
his coasts, he rides forth himself to 
behold on the sands a grave proces- 
sion of white-robed strangers singing 
and bearing before them a silver cross. 
Though little minded himself to de- 
sert his fathers’ gods, he would hear 
more of the new religion which Pau- 
linus and his brother apostles have 
come across the sea to make known in 
Saxon England. The strangers are 
led into the town as guests of the 
king. Full of the wondrousthingsthey 
have told him, and tossed about be- 
tween warring doubts and perplexi- 
ties, Edwin passes a sleepless night. 
Rising before dawn to escape from 
his thoughts, he hastens out “to bathe 
in cool gray light soft flowing from 
a, As he paused to look 


“Upon the glimmering city, stretching out 
In slumber’s silent trustfulness,” 


there stood before him a folded shape 
“that, slow advancing, laid a hand 
upon his head.” The well-remem- 
bered token brought Edwin to his 
knees; but the shape, bidding him 
kneel, not to himself, “but to the 
heavenly Christ,” showed him how 
all the good once promised him had 
been fulfilled, and warned him to re- 
ceive the good now offered in the per- 
son of Paulinus. 
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That day, on the neighbouring 
down, was held a mighty meeting, 
whose issue was to settle for ever the 
yr ger raised by the wae of 
those whiterobed men. After Edwin 
had spoken a few words, Coifi, the 
chief priest, big-limbed and fierce of 
nature, urged the people to accept 
the new doctrines, if they were found 
to promise more than the gods of his 
own worshipping had ever bestowed 
on him, their faithfullest servant. 
Then rose Ella, “ hoary with a hun- 
dred years,” a dreamer whose sad 
smile recalled those days in spring 


“With sunshine covered, but whose sun- 
niness 
Foretells an earlier coming on of tears 
Than even gloom itself.” 


Likening life—in a well-known simile 
—to a sparrow flying in at one door 
and out at another, he, too, is for 
hearkening to the new teachers, if 
they can throw fresh light on the 
oft-questioned, but hitherto silent 
mystery of the grave. Thereon spake 
the gray Paulinus of all the good 
things done on earth by his heavenly 
Master, and the cruel sufferings so 
meekly undergone “for the love He 
bore the race of men.” Telling his 
hearers of the rich rewards, the higher 
knowledge that awaited all believers, 
he exhorted them to burn down their 
idols, and besought the king to give 
out the fatal command. His words 
are eagerly echoed by Coifi, who, 
as high priest, claims the right and 
the risk of dealing the first blow at 
his old gods. The blow once dealt 
without harm, Edwin’s order to burn 
up the idols and their homes together 
is readily obeyed by the fury-driven 
crowd: the new religion is solemnly 
installed in place of “the error of a 
thousand years ;’ and thenceforth 
“filled with strange fire,’ King Ed- 
win rides— 
“A mighty idol-breaker, far and wide 

In battle-gear, Christ following in the 

print 
Of his war-horse’s hooves,” 


until, in peace and an old age blessed 
with grandchildren, he passes away 
with “a gleam upon his face as from 


an opened heaven.” 

From this hurried survey the reader 
will guess what kind of “Edwin 
of Deira” contains. ¢ how much 
excellence remains ‘behind, the book 
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itself will best show. If for every 
line quoted we had quoted a page, it 
would still have puzzled us which 
pages to pick out from the rest. Some 
of the very sweetest passages have 
been left unrifled of even a single 
line. Like all works of the truest 
genius, “ Edwin of Deira” hasa beauty 
which strikes at once, nor loses its 
freshness after several readings; a 
beauty which almost burns away the 
faults of conception and workman- 
ship visible here and there. For a 

oem of such length, it is wonderful 

ow few words or phrases would bear 
mending, or even cutting away. It 
may be a pity that the tale is not 
more historically true, that the cha- 
racters are not wrought out with 
more dramatic clearness. Certainly, 
if that be a fault, the poem carries no 
obtrusively deep-drawn moral. Its 
philosophy sits lightly on the back of 
its plot—a fact of which no artistic 
soul will complain. Anyhow, it is a 
poem remarkable for its harmonious 
completeness, not less than its varied 
beauties of detail. It stirs the heart 
as much as it wins the ear. Its music 
ranges through many moods, of love, 
of war, of suffering, and of joy ; from 
the trumpet-tones that paint “the 
fiery pleasure” of the days just before 
Edwin’s raid against his foe, to the 
o’ermastering sweetness, as of Men- 
delssohn’s “‘ Wedding March,” that 
fills the long description of Edwin’s 
going forth to bring home his pro- 
mised bride. Its wealth of imagery, 
hardly ever forced, nor often over- 
done, tells of large and close acquaint- 
ance with the secrets of outward 
nature, and the graphic clearness of 
many a descriptive line or passage 
could hardly be excelled in the poetry 
of any age. Remarkably “simple, 
sweet, and sensuous,” as Milton held 
that all good poetry should be, “ Ed- 
win of Deira’ is also and above all 
original, whether in its language, its 
rythm, or its ideas. And this we say 
in the teeth of those microscopic cri- 
tics who detect a plagiarism im the use 
of such common or natural phrases as 
“dying eyes,” “toucht by earliest 
beam,” “ skirts of tumult,” and many 
more which dozens of poetic thinkers 
could weave each for himself out of 
his own brain. Nor is the versifica- 
tion of this poem a whit nearer to 
that of Tennyson’s poetry, than Ten- 
nyson’s is to Keats’ or Shelley's. 
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Whatever of outward likeness there 
may be between the works of either 
poet results far less from imitation, 
wilful or unconscious, than from cer- 
tain tendencies of taste and feeling 
shared in nearly equal measure by 
both. But there the likeness ends. 
Mr. Smith’s verse has a musical rich- 


Or the men within this century, who 
have been distinguished by their cha- 
racters, talents, or station, there are 
few, compared with Turner, concern- 
wasnets there is more difference in 
public opinion, or the judgment of cri- 
ticsand biographers. The weak-minded 
section of the community who depend 
on the thousand-and-one self appoint- 
ed judges of kiterature and artthrough- 
out the empire, must be sadly puzzled 
to assign a suitable place to the moral 
worth and art productions of the emi- 
nent Painter. They find him de- 
scribed as to character, unreliable, 
truthful, incommunicative, frank, mi- 
serly, generous, cynical, friendly, tho- 
roughly selfish, and ready to make the 
greatest sacrifices for his friends. Then 
in his capacity of Artist, he was most 
careful and slavish in his imitation of 
the scene before him, and most un- 
truthful in its representation; he 
copied the smallest shells onthe beach, 
and it was often matter of great doubt 
what he intended to represent. The 
figures peopling his landscapes were 
worthy of a oaineal historical paint- 
er, and the delineator of the “Cat 
and ipes”’ of the village ale-house 
would be sorry to caeenth e them. 
The characteristic forms and group- 
ings of different kinds of foliage were 
effectively marked, but still his trees 
were no better than birch brooms, or 
pears set upright on their stems. All 
gradations in the scale of colour, as 
visible in external nature, were found 
in his paintings in the most harmoni- 
ous relation ; still, he felt no comfort 
in his art, unless he could lay on with 
his spatula flakes of vermillion over 
an orange horizon, clap a thick button 
of silver white thereon by way of sun, 
and scatter the complements of these 
colours on the rest of the canvas. 
Turner’s earliest riences of life 
were those of the child of an humble 
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ness and a flexible grace of its own, 
as clearly distinct from that of his 
elder peer as the epic oneness of 
“Edwin of Deira” differs from the 
string of detached if not discordant 
pictures that make up the “ Idylls of 
the King.” 





tradesman. From his father he in- 
herited a griping, parsimonious dispo- 
sition, and in his after-life he never 
mentioned hismother’s name nor will- 
ingly heard it from others. Her tem- 
per was of the most violent kind, and 
she diedinsane. He learned the value 
of money at a tender age, being very 
badly paid for his early productions. 
His first patrons dealt with him on 
terms the opposite of liberal, and there 
was no more geniality in his dealings 
with engravers and publishers of 
prints than is found among farmers 
and pig-jobbers in a fair. He found, 
with par four exceptions, no pur- 
chasers of his paintings among the 
nobility of the land. Seen a trying 
disappointment in an afiair of the 
heart in his youth, which exercised an 
evil influence on his after-life. What- 
ever valuable secrets he acquired in 
the prosecution of his art, he kept 
rigidly to himself; and being com- 
pletely absorbed in the study of the 
appearances of nature, and the best 
mode of rendering them in a poetic 
spirit, he was not anxious to make 
or cultivate extensive friendly con- 
nexions. 

Still there is sufficient proof in the 
evidence of survivors, that where he 
experienced genuine good-nature, he 
was most sensible of it, and returned 
it with interest; that in the social 
circle he was most agreeableand cheer- 
ful in manner; and that in families 
with whom he was on intimate terms, 
he was a favourite with the younger 
members, joining their sports, and en- 
tering cordially into their feelings and 
wishes. 

Then with regard to the different 
impressions on the public mind as to 
his artistic merits and his modes of 
working, the confusion may arise in 
part from varieties in his art, experi- 
ence, and practice, spread over a period 
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of sixty years. His early sketches 
show great care and even timidity; 
but as he acquired power, they exhi- 
bited the utmost freedom and facility. 
He often contents himself with me- 
morandums and hieroglyphics, where 
formerly he would have made a most 
careful outline, or adapted the most 
correct hue of local colour. In the 
earliest phase of his practice he care- 
fully copied the manner of one old 
master or other, or the appearance of 
objects as really presented in the vari- 
ous lights of the different portions of 
the day, his colours being mostly of a 
ve character. To this period be- 
ongs the “Gardens of the Hesperi- 
des.” In the second period, having 
acquired full command over his mate- 
rials, he frequently altered some fea- 
tures of his views, and invested them 
with a poetic character, did wonders 
with his skies, revelled in a multipli- 
city of objects, and gave to his «is- 
tance a character of immense extent 
and depth—the “Bay of Baiz”’ and the 
“Building of Carthage” are examples 
of this second phase. In the third, he 
recurred more to local truth and ten- 
der feeling in his subjects, mindful of 
early scenes and labours, and their 
impressions on his youthful intellect 
affections. 
this period was the “Laying up of the 
Old Téméraire.” The last period was 
introduced by a failing in health, and 
consequently in mental powers. Some 
of the productions of this last stage, 
compared to his other works, were 
only the toying of a practised hand 
with his materials—colours fiung in 
shapeless masses with no apparent 
object but the exhibition of chromatic 
discord, harmony, or strength. “ Whal- 
ers,’ “Venetian Mornings and Sun- 
sets,’ and “Angels Standing in the 
Sun,” were specimens of his ill-con- 
trolled and enfeebled powers in the 
decline of life. 

When it is recollected that his edu- 
cation was scanty; that no faculties 
but those employed on pictorial sub- 
jects were ever fully developed in him; 
that his disposition was most incom- 
municative ; that he never sought to 
be freed from a propensity to low in- 
dulgence, and that he never seemed 
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to feel the influence of vital religion, 
some knowledge of the man and the 
artist may perhaps be gleaned from 
the confused mass of opinions respect- 
ing his character and powers. Some 
additional and more satisfactory 
glimpses will, it is hoped, be got from 
a brief survey of his career, social and 
artistic. 

William Turner, the father of the 
painter, exercised the business of bar- 
ber in Maiden-lane, Covent Garden, 
where his son was born on the 23d of 
April, 1775. Hewas baptised on the 
14th of the May following, in the 
parish church of St. Paul’s, by the 
name of James Mallord William Tur- 
ner—Mallord or Marshall being the 
family name of his mother. Mr. 
Thornbury, his biographer,* has a sus- 
picion that she was a lady by birth, 
but this is badly borne out by the vio- 
lent temper imputed to her, and the 
taste for low society cherished during 
his life by her son. Many a talented 
and virtuous father knows to his cost, 
the little influence his natural abili- 
ties, his good example, and his ex- 
cellent teaching have had ‘on his chil- 
dren, if his choice of a wife has fallen 
on an unteachable and irreligious wo- 
man. A brother of Mrs. Turner is 
found supporting his family by the 
slaughter of pigs and calves, when the 
future painter is thirteen years old— 
an unlikely occupation to be selected 
by a gentleman by birth, even if re- 
duced by necessity to manual labour. 
Mr. Thornbury, however, much as he 
loves and values his hero, feels little 
mortification, even though he inherit 
the blood of peasant from father and 
mother. 


‘*T can claim no blue blood for Tur- 
ner, nor do J want to (the italics are 
ours). All old families have sprung ori- 
ginally from peasants, and every second 
peasant family will one day be noble (?). 
There is no rank in souls or bodies, and 
our heralds have now grown mere in- 
ventors of ancestors for uneasy men, 
who have grown rich, and wish to bear 
arms. Pedigree and genealogy both are 
vanity, and I put them behind me as ° 
dead and gone.” 


If pedigree and genealogy are in- 
centives to vanity, they have at all 


, founded on Letters and Papers furnished 


by his Friends and Fellow Academicians.” By Walter Thornbury. 2 vols. Hurst 


and Blackett. 
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events two little advantages—con- 
tempt of low pursuits and propensi- 
ties, and generally, a liberal educa- 
ns things far from contempt- 
ible. 

Our sauogne has perpetrated 
some travelling and other sketches for 
Household Words, and the jaunty, 
affected style which clothes man 
articles of that clever repository, still 
elings round the expression of his 
thoughts. It is noticeable in his ac- 
count of the first manifestation of the 
child’s inborn propensity. It begins 
thus : “ Let us call it an April morn- 
ing, that through a rainbow arch of 
sweet hope and promise, the little bar- 
ber, and his son dressed like Tommy 
and Harry in Sandford and Merton, 
in skeleton suit, and with a frill, &c., 
&c., sally out.” But in a few words 
it may be recorded that the child, then 
five years old, sitting nigh a silver 
salver, emblazoned with the Tomkin- 
son arms, in Mr. Tomkinson’s own 
pee, while his father puts Tom- 

inson’s wig to rights, was fascinated 
by a red or blue lion; and when him- 
self and father returned to Maiden- 
lane, he made from memory an outline 
of the noble animal. Father and 
mother were in raptures with this 
prognostic of future fame, and the 
father was wont to entertain his cus- 
tomers with the news—“ My son is 
going to be a painter.” 

Between five and ten years of age 
Turner copied landscapes by Sandby, 
marine pieces by Vandervelde, one of 
whose bluish-green sea ane is sup- 
posed to have determined him to the 
study of ships and the representation 
of the incidents of seafaring life. He 
also made sketches of scenery by the 
Thames, embracing old churches, the 
sides ‘of which frequently departed 
from the vertical. These attempts, 
outlined and coloured as pleased the 

ods that protect the fine arts, were 
ae round the little shop and the 
adjacent passages, marked at prices 
varying from one to three shillings, 
and several sales were effected. 

At thirteen years of age he was sent 
to school at Margate, and strengthen- 
ed his love of river scenery with its 
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accompanying adjuncts of boats and 
boatmen. He there formed a boyish 
but enduring attachment to the sister 
of a schoolfellow, his constancy being 
an essential portion of that determin- 
ed and dogged disposition which show- 
ed itself from his early youth. On 
his return he gained some money by 
colouring skies, grass plots, gravel 
walks, and trees, for the elevations of 
a certain Mr. Porden, who, finding 
his assistance rather beneticial, offered 
to take him as apprentice without a 





ee. 

His friends began to think that it 
was high time for him to study per- 
spective ; and for that purpose he was 
consigned to the care of Mr. Thomas 
Malton, son to the author of a work 
on that science. We must let our 
biographer tell the result in his own 
airy, flowery style. 


‘*He must learn the why and the 
wherefore, the science of perspective. 
. He must painfully learn 
the dry science of Mantegna, that he 
was afterwards so complete a master of. 
The stripling finds the 
world of circles and triangles a mere 
wiry cobweb of a world, after the green 
lawns of Brentford, and the swans and 
osiers of Twickenham Ait. Never well 
based in education and algebra sums, 
all slighted long ago for drawing out of 
windows, birds, and flowers, as'we have 
seen, the boy soon gets dazed and torpid. 
. .« Days and nights are spent 
try ing to teach him a proposition of 
Euclid. The ‘Pons Asinorum’ requires 
a toll he cannot pay, and back he goes. 
. + Mr. Malton cannot teach 
even the elementary lines of drawing to 
the boy William. The mind, wax to 
tree shapes and flower colours, turns to 
granite or steel when you press on its 
notice rhomboids or parallelopipeds. 
Malton can make nothing of the boy. 

** He blots all the paper, he rubs the 
books greasy ; he draws trees, when he 
should draw dodecagons; he plays the 
devil and the fool together with the 
bracing sciences of geometry and the 
mathematics.* There seems no door to 
his mind for entrance to this sort of 
truth, no window by which to reflect it 
inwards on the brain.* He yawns, he 
sighs, he leaves early and comes late. 
He is hopeless—is William Turner, the 
barber’s son, of Maiden-lane. 





* Our author here overlooks the circumstance of geometry being one of the 






great divisions of the mathematics, and of windows not being reflectors of light to 


those within a chamber. Perha 


the first expression is used in the same humorous 
sense as—‘ He travelled through Ireland and the province of Connaught.” 
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** Old architects still remember the 
sad day, when Malton, worn out and 
hopeless, shut up the books, and rolling 
up the blotted diagrams, touk the crest- 
fallen boy back to Maiden-lane. . 

“* Mr. Turner,’ he said, ‘it is no use ; 
the boy will never do any thing; he is 
impenetrably dull, sir; it is throwing 
your money away. Better make him a 
tinker, sir, or a cobbler, than a perspec- 
tive artist.’ 

‘‘A dismal night that for the barber’s 
house—boy returned on hands as bad 
goods—no royal trade-mark on his brain 
traceable any where, even with a friendly 
microscope—nights of sitting up in 
tears—days of drawing, till father relents, 
and entreats Mr. Malton to give poor 
William one more trial. 

** Again he tries with sweat of brain, 
and serious hands on knees; but he has 
got in the wrong track, and is too 
anxious for it to be possible that his 
brain can work calmly or with all its 
power. Again he gets entangled in the 
web of concentric circles, buzzes, and 
breaks down. 

**He is again sent back. Oh, poor 
puny strugglers in life’s race! especially 
young artists, think of this; the young 
Newton whipped for an addition sum; 
boy Watt caned for letting a kettle boil 
over ; Turner twice plucked at element- 
ary geometry, yet afterwards Professor 
of Perspective at the Royal Academy, 
and the greatest landscape artist the 
world has ever known. Truly, ‘time 
brings its revenges.’” 


Shut out temporarily from the bare 
palace of perspective, Turner found 
consolation in colouring prints for 
Mr. Raphael Smith, engraver, and 
architectural drawings for Mr. Porden; 
and in the year 1789, when he was 
fourteen years of age, he was bound 
apprentice to Mr. Hardwicke, an ar- 
chitect. This gentleman, more liberal 
and more clear-sighted than the task- 
master, Porden, encouraged him to 
apply for admission as student to the 
Royal Academy. He, in consequence, 
employed himself for two months in 
the shading and stippling of a Greek 
statue, a foot long, and on its produc- 
tion, was received as a probationary 
student of the year above marked. 

Turner’s devoted and loving bio- 
grapher not only gives all the meagre 
information he has procured concern- 
ing him; he sets him on a pedestal 
at various points of his career, and 
groups round him all the celebrities 
of the period—the artistic celebrities 
on the nearest benches, and the non- 
artistic on those more remote. The 
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politics and wars of the peried are 
not forgotten—framed and glazed, they 
adorn the walls of the lecture-room. 

Turner’s figures were never remark- 
able for grace or correct drawing. He 
always looked with grateful attach- 
ment to the Royal Academy as to his 
Art-mother. His prophet, Mr. Rus- 
kin, considers his attachment and 
gratitude misplaced. It is well known 
that he found excellences in the great 
painter’s works to which he himself 
was insensible, and could detect his 
processes of thought and design in 
several of his fine works, of which 
the artist had been wholly unconscious 
while engaged on them. Hear how 
he pronounces the Royal Academy a 
bad stepmother to Turner :— 


‘Turner from the beginning was led 
into constrained and unnatural error. 
Diligently debarred from every ordinary 
help to success, the one thing which the 
academy ought to have taught him (bar- 
ring the simple and safe use of oil colour) 
it never taught him; but it carefully re- 
pressed his perceptions of truth, his ca- 
pacities of invention, and his tendencies 
of choice. 

** One most important distinction in 
the feelings of Scott and Turner through- 
out life, was necessitated by this differ- 
ence in early training. Scott gathered 
what little knowledge of architecture he 

ssed, in wandering among the rocky 
walls of Crichton, Loch Leven, and Lin- 
lithgow, and among the delicate pillars 
of Holyrood, Roslin, and Melrose. Tur- 
ner acquired his knowledge of architec- 
ture at the desk from academical eleva- 
tions of the Parthenon and St. Paul's, 
and spent a large portion of his earlier 
years in taking views of gentlemen’s 
seats, temples of the muses, and other 
productions of modern taste and imagi- 
nation, being at the same time directed 
exclusively to classical sources for all in- 
formation as to the proper subjects of 
art. . . . (The results were)—first, 
waste of time during youth in painting 
subjects of no interest whatever—parks, 
villas, and ugly architecture in general ; 
secondly, the devotion of his utmost 
strength in later years to meaningless 
classical compositions, such as the ‘ Rise 
and Fall of Carthage,’ ‘ Bay of Baia,’ 
‘Daphne and Leucippus,’ and such others, 
which, with infinite accumulation of ma- 
terial, are yet utterly heartless and emo- 
tionless—dead tothe very root of thought, 
and incapable of producing wholesome 
or useful effectonany humanmind; . . 
and lastly, his incapacity to the close of 
life, of entering into the spirit of any 
elevated architecture. . . He was 
obliged to make these (Palladian and 
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Classical) buildings manageable in his 
pictures by disguising them, and to use 
all kinds of playing shadows and glitter- 
ing lights to obscure their ugly (!) details ; 
and as in their best state, such buildings 
are white and colourless, he associated 
the idea of whiteness with perfect archi- 
tecture generally, and was confused and 
oem when he found it gray. Hence 

e never got thoroughly into the feeling 
of Gothic; its darkness and complexity 
completely embarrassed him. He was 
very apt to whiten by way of idealizing 
it, and to cast aside its details in order 
to get breadth of delicatelight. In Ve- 
nice and the towns of Italy generally, 
he fastened on the balcony buildings, 
and used those which he chose merely 
as a kind of white clouds, to set off his 
brilliant groups of boats or burning 
spaces of lagoon.” 


Feeling the truth and force of much 
in this extract, and the perfect fitness 
ot a Gothic church to the requirements 
of Christian worship, we would hesi- 
tate before applying the word ‘ugly’ to 
a building such as Phidias designed 
and Pericles admired, and which the 
enlightened and cultivated minds of 
twenty centuries have continued to 
admire. Let the great art-critic con- 
jure up in vision or in a painting per- 
vaded by a truthful spirit, a Greek 
procession, with priest and flower- 
crowned victim on a fine day in their 
autumn, about to enter their great 
temple, where no roof interfered to 
keep out the light of day from the 
great nave or the white statues that 
occupied the pedestals towards its ex- 
tremity. Let them on entering, find 
their Parthenon changed to a Gothic 
cathedral, and he may easily picture 
to himself their dismay and discom- 
fort in the horrid gloom, with the 
lateral flakes of coloured light serving 
only to heighten the cold and obscu- 
rity. Perhaps after fully realizing the 
situation of things, he would grant 
that the old architects knew what 
they were about, and that their style 
of building was in perfect unison with 
their climate and the taste of luxuri- 
ous worshippers of beauty in the god- 
like human shape, and the genial ma- 
nifestations of nature. 

In 1789, when Turner was thirteen 

ears old, Sir Joshua Reynolds found 
his eyesight suddenly dimmed while 
inting Lady Beauchamp’s portrait. 
he young artist had been for some 
time previous admitted to the free- 
dom of the great portrait-painter’s 
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inner room to copy some of his 
“peachy and exquisite women, digni- 
fied and senatorial men.” In 1790, 
he had the gratification of seeing his 
view of the Palace at Lambeth on the 
walls of the Royal Academy. He 
varied his mechanical occupation, of 
putting skies with colour or Indian 
ink to architectural drawings, by 
longer or shorter excursions for the 
collection of views. Mr. Thornbury 
thus speaks of the hold of early asso- 
ciations on his mind :— 

‘*Mr. Ruskin, speaking of Maiden- 
lane, says, ‘Turner all his life loved to 
draw and paint any thing resembling 
Maiden-lane or the Thames shore. For 
these reasons he liked ‘dead brick walls,” 
blank square windows, old clothes, mar- 
ket women, any thing fishy and muddy 
like Billingsgate or Hungerford Market, 
black barges, patched sails, and every 
possible condition of fog, dinginess, 
smoke, and soot, dirty sides of boats, 
weeds, dunghills, straw-yards, and “ all 
the soilings and stains of every common 
labour.” He liked litter, too, ‘like 
Covent-Garden wreck after market.” 
‘ The last words,’ says Mr. Ruskin, ‘ he 
(Turner) ever spoke to me were in gen- 
tle exultation about his “ Saint Gothard” 
—that litter of stones which I endea- 
voured to represent.’ ” 


In 1791 he exhibited “King John’s 
Palace, Eltham,” and another; in 
1792, “ Malmsbury Abbey” and the 
“ Pantheon after the Fire;” and in 
1793, “Canterbury,” a view on the 
river Avon, near Bristol, and the 
“ Rising Squall, Hot Wells,” near the 
same town. At this period he had 
taken more commodious apartments 
in Hand Court, close to the old shop, 
and gave lessons in drawing, which 
may (not uncharitably) be supposed 
to have been of little use to the pupils, 
when we take his reticent habit on 
the subject of his practice into ac- 
count. Up to this time he had con- 
fined himself to water colours, with- 
out giving any promise of the power 
shown afterwards in his wonderful 
skies and boundless distances. He 
now began to try his hand in oil 
colours, but did not exhibit any 
picture done in oils till 1797. This 





oil painting represented “ Rochester 
Castle,’ and was done with colour 
much diluted, as the streaks made 
by the thin scumbling are still to 
be seen. The view was taken while 
he was on a sketching tour of six 
weeks with a certain Mr. Bell, an 
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engraver, the sketches being intended 
for finished designs to illustrate a 
copeeepnaens work planned by a Mr. 
Walker. The tour embraced Roches- 
ter, the Medway, Margate, Dover, 
vy river banks, rotting boats, pig- 
tailed sailors, and the chalk cliffs of 
the coast. He now began to extend 
his excursions as far as Staffordshire 
and Wales. His tours on foot may 
indeed be traced by the exhibition of 
Welsh views in 1794, views of Lin- 
coln Cathedral, Peterborough Cathe- 
dral, and Tintern Abbey in 1795, and 
of several castles, abbeys, valleys, 
fells, and storm-beat coast towers in 
Cumberland, Yorkshire, and Nor- 
thumberland, in 1798. His view of 
“ Norham Castle” on the Border, ob- 
tained notice, and was his first great 
success. The sight of the old build- 
ing always gave him the greatest 
pleasure on his after tours. During 
1793 and 1794 he spent many an 
evening with the eccentric artist, 
Girtin, at the house of Dr. Munro, 
making copies and doing other artis- 
tic jobs for him, for which the pair 
were recompensed by a good supper 
and half-a-crown each on taking their 
leave. 

When Turner was about twenty 
years of age, he managed, by a des- 
perate effort, to subdue his habitual 
reserve, and to declare his affection 
to the young lady mentioned already. 
He met with no discouragement, and 
gladly started on one of his sketching 
tours, with a promise of writing fre- 
quently. Two years, however, elapsed 
without a single letter reaching the 
young woman. It is little wonder 
that about the end of that period she 
comme a proposal of marriage from 
another, never suspecting that her 
stepmother had intercepted many an 
epistle from her constant artist-lover 
in the interim. We are not told how 
he accounted for her silence ; but still 
constant in spite of the discourage- 
ment, he made his appearance at the 
old seaport on the eve of the intended 
marriage; and great was the mutual 
misery of himself and the deceived 
maiden. Notwithstanding her own 
wishes, she continued true to her 
later engagement, found little happi- 
ness in _ married state, and he re- 
mained till his death a soured and 
lonely bachelor. Henceforth his as- 

irations and affections were centred 
in the prosecution of his art and the 
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acquisition of money. He was, how- 
ever, saving from an early age. He 
would at any time be sorry to lose a 
bit of paper containing the most tri- 
fling sketch or memorandum. 

In 1799 he was admitted associate 
to the Royal Academy, and exhibited 
his “ Battle of the Nile,” among views 
in Cathedrals, and views taken in 
Wales and the North of England. He 
continued to express his predilection 
for quiet home scenery; but, never- 
theless, aspired at a successful expres- 
sion of multitudes, of the strongest ef- 
fects of light and shade, of the deep- 
est contrasts in colour, and of immense 
extent of space towards the horizon. 
He always remained true to the 
scenery of Yorkshire landscapes that 
delighted his youth. 

Mr. Ruskin contemplates the facul- 
ties of mind and qualities of heart of 
his hero through the rich-hued poetic 
medium of his own imagination. See 
what a melancholy interest he hangs 
about his shoulders while sitting on 
a crag,-and, perhaps, oppressed with 
no weightier burden ni watching 
the principal features of the scene 


under some peculiar effect of evening 


light, and weighing the comparative 
comforts of the Blue Boar and the 
Green Dragon in the next town. 


** For the first time the silence of na- 
ture around him, her freedom sealed to 
him, her glory opened to him. Peace at 
last, and freedom at last, and loveliness 
at last; itis here then among the desert- 
ed vales—not among men—those pale, 
poverty-struck, or cruel faces—that mul- 
titudinous, marred humanity—are not 
the only things God has made. 

‘‘Here is something he has made, 
which no one has marred :— 

‘* He must be a painter of the strength 
of nature; there was no beauty elsewhere 
than in that; he must paint also the la- 
bour, sorrow, and passing away of men 
—-their labour, sorrow, and death.” 


In 1800 heremoved to Harley-street, 
in 1801 to Norton-street, in 1808 to 
the Upper Mall, Hammersmith, in 
1812 to Queen Anne-street, west, 
where he remained till his death ; but 
he occupied in addition, Sandycomb 
or Solus Lodge, Twickenham from 
1813 to 1826. His father accompa 
nied him in his removal to Harley- 
street, and made himself useful in 
preparing the canvases. There always 
existed a strong tie of affection be- 
tween father and son. It speaks well 
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for Turner’s disposition that he was 
tenderly attached to his father, and 
felt his loss by death as that of an 
only child. One reason of his giving 
up his lodge at Twickenham, was, to 
use his own words, “that dad was 
always working in the garden and 
catching cold, and required looking 
after.” His garden afforded refuge 
to all kinds of singing birds at the 
same Sandycomb lodge; this kindness 
the urchins of the neighbourhood, 
after the fashion of all urchins, no- 
ticed by calling the goodnatured mas- 
ter of the garden “Birdy.” 

He contracted a friendship while 
living at Twickenham with the Trim- 
mer family, with which he maintained 
a long and uninterrupted intercourse. 
The children of the family were much 
attached to him. Generally he was 

opular with the children of the 
Families he was accustomed to visit— 
a circumstance seldom occurring in 
the lives of selfish, ungenerous per- 
SOS. 

About the period at which We have 
arrived, 1802, Turner made the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Fawkes, on the 
walls of whose family seat of Farnley 
Hall, near Otley, Yorkshire, still are 
seen £10,000 worth of his drawings 
and paintings, including the glowing 
view of “Dort,” the “Red Cap,” 
“Rembrandt’s Daughter,” and a se- 
ries of Rhenish sketches. At Fawkes’s 
he was the welcome guest, gave him- 
self up to social enjoyment, and made 
himself most agreeable to the family 
of his good-natured host. Notwith- 
standing this intimacy, Mr. Fawkes, 
on his visits to Queen Anne-street, 
was never able to get admission to the 
painting room. He might enjoy the 
paintings in the picture gallery, like 
other acquaintances, and that was all. 
From first to last, Turner would never 
willingly reveal a single one of his pe- 
culiar art-processes. 

Every year of the last twenty-four 
of the artist’s life he received a aon 
nificent goose-pie from Farnley Hall. 
Room must be given to a letter ac- 
knowledging one of the arrivals. It 
is dated December 24, 1849, two years 
before his death, and is a pretty fair 
specimen of his involved and confused 
style. Turner never surmounted the 
difficulties of spelling, and, however 
poetical or imaginative ey be his 
conceptions, he was only able to give 
them utterance through his pencil. 
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When he attempted poetry, his lines 
were the result of a painful operation 
endured by his ideas while striving to 
force their way into light through the 
obstacles presented by his want of 
mastery over the structure of his na- 
tive tongue. Some consequences of 
his poetic throes will be given here- 
after. This is the only specimen we 
ean find room for of his epistolary 
composition : 


“Dear HAwKkeEswortuH,. —-Mother- 
goose came to a rehearsal before Christ- 
mas day, having arrived on Saturday for 
the knife, and could not be resisted in 
my drinking your good health in a glass 
of wine to all friends at Farnley Hall, 
also wishing happiness and the compts 
(sic) of the season to all. The pie is 
in most excellent taste, and shall drink 
the same thanks on Christimas day. 
Many thanks for the pheasants and hares 
—by the same train—indeed I think it 
fortunate, for with all the strife and strike 
of pokers and stokers for the rail-roads 
—their commons every day growing 
worse—in shareholders and directors 
squabbling about the winding up of the 
last bill, to come to some end for those 
lines known or supposed to be in diffi- 
culty. 

‘* Ruskin has been in Switzerland with 
his whife this summer, and now said to 
bein Venice. Since the revolution shows 
not any damage to the works of high 
art it contains, in Rome not so much as 
might have been expected. a 
am sorry to say my health is much on 
the wain. I cannot bear the same fa- 
tigue, or have the same bearing against it 
I formerly had--but time and tide stop 
not; but I must stop writing for to-day, 
and so I again beg to thank you for the 
Christmas present. 

‘* Believe me most truly, 
**Your oblidged servant, 
‘© J. M. W. Turner. 


““W. H. Fawkes, Esq., Farnley Hall.” 


The year 1802 was marked by his 
admission a8 member into the Royal 
Academy, and by his first professional 
visits to France and Switzerland. In 
1807, Turner commenced his “Liber 
Studiorum.” Hitherto he had made 
more money by drawings for illustra- 
ted topographical works than by the 
sale of his more ambitious oil paint- 
ings. Finding a lull in commissions, 
and wishing to outshine Claude, he 
formed the design of publishing en- 
gravings from sketches, and finished 
pictures yet utisold. Mrs. Wheeler, 
daughter of one of his best friends, 
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Mr. Wells the artist, has left the fol- 
lowing sketch of the projection of that 
remarkable undertaking. 


“'Turner’s celebrated publication, the 
‘Liber Studiorum,’ entirely owes its ex- 
istence to my father’s persuasion; and 
the drawings for the first number were 
made in our cottage at Knockholt. He 
had for a long time urged upon Turner 
the expediency of making a selection 
from his own works for publication, tell- 
ing him that it would surely be done for 
him after his death, and perhaps ina 
way that might not do him that justice 
which he could insure for himself. After 
long and continued persuasion, Turner 
at length gave way ; and one day when 
he was staying with us in Kent (he al- 
ways spent a part of the autumn at our 
cottage), he said, ‘ Well, Gaffer, Isee there 
will be no peace till I comply ; so give me 
a piece of paper. There, now rule the 
size for me, and tell me what I am to 
do.’ My father said, ‘ Well, divide your 
subject into classes--say, pastoral, ma- 
rine, elegant-pastoral (!) and soforth,’ 
which was accordingly done. The first 
drawings were then and there made, and 
arranged for publication. This was in 
the autumn of 1806. I sat by his side 
while those drawings were making, and 
many are the times I have gone out 
sketching with him. I remember his 
scrambling up a tree to obtain a better 
view, and there he made a coloured 
sketch, I handing up his colours as he 
wanted them; of course I was at the 
time, quite a young girl.” 


Sir George Beaumont dictated laws 
to, and regulated the taste of, the 
artistic world, while Turner was yet 
only on the lower steps that lead to 
Fame’s temple. It pleased Sir George, 
in his over-estimation of Claude de 
Lorraine, to take little, or no notice of 
Turner; and as Claude had left behind 
him a book of engraved sketches of 
his finished and sold pictures, Tur- 
ner, smarting under unmerited ne- 

lect, would show, in his “Liber 

tudiorum,” what could be effected 
by native talent. Between 1807 and 
1816 he published fourteen* parts, 
containing seventy plates, the subjects 
arranged under six divisions, viz. :— 
historical, pastoral, elegant-pastoral, 
mountain, marine, architectural. He 
gave his engravers a deal of trouble 
and indifferent wages ; made sad con- 
fusion among proofs, early and re- 
touched prints ; had much altercation 
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with his subordinates; and was most 
exacting on the engravers to return 
proofs with his corrections in the 
margins, These he rolled up, and laid 
by most negligently, till dust and 
damp did their worst by them, in 
corners, or in contact with mildewed 
walls, 

The subscription price of the 
“Liber” was £17 10s. Five copies 
have sold since his death for £3,000. 

Turner was appointed Professor of 
Perspective in 1808. It might be 
supposed from the trouble he had 
given poor Mr. Malton, that he was 
badly fitted to discharge his new 
office, and, indeed, such was the fact. 
His enthusiastic and honest-minded 
biographer is worth quoting on the 


subject of Turner’s eloquence. 


‘*His speeches at the Academy coun- 
cils were extremely difficult to listen to. 
You saw the great man’s mouth move, 
and certain sounds proceed therefrom, 
out of which you seldom picked more 
than ‘Mr. President’ and ‘namely ;’ 
words to which Turner used to return 
when he had hopelessly entangled him- 
self in the subtleties of his own rhetoric. 

‘Turner's academic speeches, opaque, 
undeveloped, and obscure as they were, 
nearly always tended to the right thing, 

oe ei i . Sometimes it was really 
difficult to know what he did mean; 
but the haze, as in his pictures, gene- 
rally indicated some great or beautiful 
thought, grotesque and painful as were 
the utterances. . . « The faculty 
of expression was entirely absent in this 
dumb poet. Chantry used to say, that 
Turner and Wilkie had great thoughts, 
if they could only express them. 

“When Turner lectured on perspec- 
tive, he was often at a loss for words to 
express the ideas he wished to commu- 
nicate. To aid his memory, he would 
now and then copy out passages, which 
when referred to, he could not clearly 
read. . . . . But when the spirit 
did stir within him, and he could find 
utterance for his thoughts, he soared as 
high above the common order of lec- 
turers, as he did in the regions of art. 
His language was often elegant, his ideas 
original and most attractive. . . . . 

‘On one memorable occasion the h 
had come for his lecture. The professor 
arrived ; the buzz of the students sub- 
sided. The professor mounts his desk, 
every eye is fixed on him and his black 
board. But the professor is uneasy; 
he is perturbed. He dives now into one 


* Not seventy, as mentioned in the text. 
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pocket, now into another.—No! Now 
he begins; but what he saysis: ‘Gen- 
tlemen, I've been, and left my lecture in 
the hackney coach.’ I have no doubt 
the professor would rather have painted 
five epical pictures than have had to 
deliver one lecture on perspective.” 


The son of a clothier in Wolver- 
hampton took to making outlines of 
men and things at an early age, and 
when he happened to succeed to his 
own satisfaction, he would smile, 
shake his head, and cry : “ Well done, 
little Neddy Bird.” It was this little 
Neddy that in after years produced 
the “Day after the Field of Chevy 
Chase.” In 1811 he sent his first 
offering to Somerset House; but 
though the “Hangmen” found great 
merit in the piece, no room could be 
found, even though they were urged 
by Turner. No academician would 
remove one of his own works to offer 
hospitality to the stranger. “Turner 
growls, and is disturbed. He up and 
says: That come what may, the 
young man’s picture must have a 
place.” But the sequel can only be 
told in the words of the text, which 
were probably interpolated by Thomas 
Carlyle, on finding the biographer 
asleep one day with the manuscript 
full to this point. 


‘* But can you stop the lion in mid- 
leap? Can you drive off a shark by 
shouting, when his teeth have closed on 
your flesh? This is not one of those 
committee creatures, whom lords and 
ministers pull with a red-tape string, so 
that it says “yes,” and “no,” and rolls 
its eyes at the required moment. This 
is a Nemean man—a real stern, honest 
man—staunch as an English bull-dog, 
and almost as pertinacious and indomi- 
table. (So far the author of ‘ Latter- 
Day Pamphlets.’) 

“ All this time he is examining the 
picture—right, left, surface, clear—ob- 
scure, touch, colour, character—care- 
fully. He sees it is good; he cries out 
again, and hushes the buzz of voices :— 
‘We must find a good place for this 
young man's picture.’ 

«Impossible, impossible!’ says the 
‘Gold Spectacles’ again, and this time 
more oracularly than before. 

“Turner said no more, but quietly 
removed one of his own pictures, and 
hung up Bird’s.” 


Cyrus ening. gives an account of 


a visit made by Turner to the banks 
of the Tamar, in 1812. He asserts 
the artist to have been a native of 
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Devon (William, his father, undoubt- 
edly was). Our limits do not permit 
any detail of this visit beyond refer- 
ence to “Crossing the Brook.” This 
is a view on the Tamar, looking to- 
wards Plymouth, with Calstock bridge 
in the middle distance. A young 
art student of the Kensington estab- 
lishment, who has been considering it 
within a few days, thus gives his im- 
wression of it:—‘ The best picture of 

urner’s is, in my opinion, his ‘Cross- 
ing the Brook.’ It is one of his ear- 
lier works, and is very delicate—cold 
and greenish in colour. The drawing 
and painting of the distance is truly 
wonderful.” 


“In colour the picture is rather blue 
and cold. In the foreground are two 
pines, and two children with a dog,who 
is carrying a bundle in his mouth across 
the brook. The distance is truly won- 
derful, displaying Turner’s greatest 
knowledge, and the very climax of his 
art-magic. The eye can travel some 
twenty miles across bridge, over dale, 
over meadow, through all degrees of 
blue haze and melting sunshiny vapour, 
till it reaches the goal of the far horizon. 
The soul does not feel cramped in this 
picture.” 


Turner was to receive £500 for this 
picture, but it did not please the per- 
son who gave the order. He after- 
wards refused £1,600 for it. The same 
year (1815) he exhibited that picture 
for which he asked Chantrey £500, 
then £1,000, and on the third occa- 
sion £2,000—-the picture in which he 
frequently said he would be interred, 
and which finally he bequeathed to 
the nation, on condition of its being 
hung between two of Claude’s. His 
biographer frequently mentions this 
chef d’ceuvre in the course of the 
work. Here is one of the notices :- 


“Seldom or never accurate to exact 
fact, Turner, contrary to truth, has 
made the city on a river, and has placed 
a bridge in front, and a vast Alps (1!) 
of Claudesque architecture, porticoes, 
and vestibules, half completed, on either 
side. Dido, surrounded by her people, 
stands on the left, watching the work. 
The luminous sun is in the centre, fus- 
ing every thing to one golden focus of 
brightness. (!) There, too, are the inevi- 
table stone-pines ; and with fine poetry 
(justly eulogised by Ruskin) Turner has 
made some lean, sinewy, dark, long- 
limbed Carthaginian boys, launching 
boats—emblematic of the future sea 
power of Carthage. The whole is a 
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splendid dream. Turner was justly proud 
of it, when he determined to leave it to 
the nation, on condition of its being hung 
yard-arm and yard-arm with Claude. 
Unfortunately, the atmosphere is fast 
decaying, and becoming hot and turbid, 
so that the purity of Claude now injures 
it by contrast. . ° Besides the 
vigour and grasp of the picture, it dis- 
plays some learning, for Turner has not 
forgotten Sichezus’s tomb or the Byrsa. 
The architecture is, of course, full of 
pardonable anachronisms. The archi- 
tecture of Carthage must have been 
Oriental.” 


He was in Scotland in 1818, mak- 
ing sketches for the “‘ Border Antiqui- 
ties.” From 1814 to 1826 he was oc- 
cupied with “Cooke’s SouthernCoast.” 
In 1820 and 1821 he illustrated 
Whitaker’s “ History of Richmond in 
Yorkshire.” In 1824Cooke published 
his “ Rivers of England ;” and in 1827, 
not content with Cooke’s mode of 
doing business, he commenced, at his 
own risk, his “ England and Wales,” 
which occupied him till 1838. In 
1826 came out his illustrations to the 
“ Border Antiquities” and tothe octavo 
edition of Byron. From 1828 to 1837 
he continued to work for the “ Keep- 
sake.” He contributed one plate to 
Allan Cunningham’s “ Anniversary” 
for 1829—“ View of Fonthill.” He il- 
lustrated Rogers’s “Italy and Miscella- 
neous Poems,” 1830 to 1834. In the 
latter of these years he furnished il- 
lustrations to Scott’s poetical and 
prose works, in the shape of “ Scotch 
and French Landscapes.” In 1834-5 
he produced the “ Rivers of France,” 
and illustrations to an edition of 
Milton. His other drawings, made 
expressly to be engraved, we cannot 
find space to particularize. These 
and the engravings of the “ Liber” 
furnished his coffers with money, and 
the nooks and corners of his dwelling 
in Anne-street with much-valued but 
thoroughly neglected proofs. 

Having, as already mentioned, 
served a long apprenticeship to art, 
he began, about the year 1823, to give 
way to poetic aspirings, the most per- 
fect developments of which were 
given to the world between that year 
and 1835. In 1829 he exhibited the 
“ Polyphemus,” a wonder for compo- 
sition, colour, and poetic spirit. 
Ulysses, with blazing olive tree in 
hand, is taunting the unhappy mon- 
ster, who, in dismal shade, lifts from 
the rock his imploring hands to his 
VOL. LIX.—NO. CCCXLIX. 
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father Neptune for vengeance. Great 
bustle among the galleys ; sea nymphs 
urging on the vessel ; Apollo’s steeds 
dashing up the curved ascent of their 
daily path—Apollo himself once guid- 
ing the chariot, but now invisible, 
thanks to his sugar-of-lead envelope. 
But a few words of the text must be 
borrowed. 


‘The great puffing cream-coloured 
sails, the red prows, the striped masts, 
the violet haze on the distant rea-rocks, 
the yellow glow of expanding sunlight, 
the horizon’s bar of denser blinding blue, 
the great ripple of red and golden cloud- 
lets, the gleams on the upper cliffs of 
the Cyclopean land—are all deliciously 
woven together to form this imperial 
picture. For colour, for life (light?) 
and shade, for composition, this seems 
to me the most wonderful and admirable 
of Turner’s idealisms.” 


In 1839 was exhibited the “ Old 
Téméraire” taken to her last home in 
Deptford by a steam-tug. From a 
hasty perusal of Mr. Thornbury’s 
glowing photograph of this picture, of 
some three years sjnce, in the Athen- 
cum, a dim idea remained with us of 
a huge hull, high and wide, occupying 
a good part of the picture, the small 
dark tug puffing away down low in the 
foreground—the sun, in all the glory 
of yellow, orange, and red, setting on 
our left as we look up the Thames— 
and the various chrome notes melt- 
ing, and deepening, and moving till 
they end in bluish purple haze on 
the extreme right, ruled by the gentle 
moon, and the buildings on the left 
bank of the river aiding the general 
effect. Here, however, is the real- 
ity. The smallish, pale-coloured 
hull is on the left, in tow with the 
dark and fussy tug, which seems lug- 
ging it obliquely across the stream. 
The stream resembles mightily a very 
wide sheet of water, with blood-red 
clouds ruling the bluish rim of the 
distant horizon, and the dimmed sun 
sinking through the red and blue 
belts. His upward-glancing rays 
tinge the under edges of the feathery 
red cloudlets to orange, and a path 
of obscure warm light streams over 
the reddish and greenish water down 
to the foreground, passing a dark 
buoy about midway. 

To several of his subjects in the 
catalogues from 1812 to 1843 were 
appended mottoes, in which, imagina- 
tion vainly strove to surmount an 
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obstructive pile of wordy obstacles. 
That his prose compositions were not 
as compact or clear in structure as 
Archbishop Whately’s will be granted 
on reading this extract from one of 
his note-books, where he discourses as 
if seated on the “ Delphic Tripod.” — 


“They wrong virtue enduring diffi- 
culties or worth in the bare imitation of 
nature, all offers received in the same 
brain; but where these attempts arise 
above mediocrity it would surely not be 
a little sacrifice to those who perceive 
the value of the success to foster it by 
terms as cordial, that cannot lock so 
easy a way as those spoken of convey 
doubts to the expecting individual. For 
as the line that unites the beautiful to 
grace, and these offerings forming a new 
style, not that souls can guess as ethics. 
Teach them of both, but many serve as 
the body and the soul, and but presume 
more as the beacon to the headland, 
which would be a warning to the danger 
of mannerism and the disgustful.”— 
Vol. i., pages 373-4. 


The quotations in the catalogues 
were from an imaginary poem in his 
desk, which he was pleased to entitle 
“ Fallacies of Hope.” Probably, if a 
zealous student repeated the follow- 
ing morceau of 1839 through an en- 
tire day, and if his dreams of the en- 
suing night were propitious, he might 
catch a meaning in them. So much 
cannot be said of many of its fellows. 
It was the appendage of a piece en- 
titled “ The Fountain of Fallacy :’— 


“Its rainbow dew diffused fell on 
anxious lip, 
Working wild fantasy, imagining ; 
First, Science, in the immeasurable 
Abyss of thought 
Measured her orbit slumbering.” 


each 


If a man’s mind is his kingdom, it 
cannot be said that Turner’s life was 
an unhappy one. He loved money 
with a strong affection, and he had 
more of it than he well knew what 
to do with. He must have felt an 
intense admiration for his own works, 
and he had a profusion of them on 


his gallery walls, and sheaves of 
g y , 


proofs lying wherever they could find 
lace. If he wanted recreation, he 
iad friends and admirers in every 
direction to give him a hospitable re- 
ception in the bosoms of their fami- 
lies. He evidently did not set much 
value on the caresses and tender cares 
of wife and children. Still a domes- 
tically-inclined grocer, just able to 
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keep out the sheriff, would scarcely 
have changed places with him. His 
father looked after his domestic con- 
cerns till his death in 1830, and thence- 
forth he had no one to cheer his 
solitude but his housekeeper, Mrs. 
Danby, whose face was so disfigured 
by cancer that she always had it 
covered. His other living inmates 
were a poor old woman to assist the 
housekeeper, and some dozen of Manx 
cats, more or less. The area of his 
house, with its rusted bell-chain, and 
rusted rails, and dust-covered win- 
dow, served for conversation hall to 
all the cats in the neighbourhood. 
Visitors waiting in the parlour were 
limited for amusement to writing their 
names on the thick coat of dust on 
the mantel-piece ; and when they fol- 
lowed the great artist up stairs, here 
is what met their eyes in Turner's 
picture-gallery :— 


**Hanging along a bare and chilly 
gallery, on the first floor of that gloomy 
house, stacked against the walls, rolled 
up in dark closets, flung aside into damp 
cellars, the rain streaming down the 
canvases from the warped sashes and 
paper-patched frames of the ill-fitting 
sky-lights, were collected some hundreds 
of the noblest landscapes that were ever 
painted, while piles of drawings even 
more masterly, and reams of sketches— 
the rudiments and first thoughts of 
finished works. were piled away in port- 
folios, and presses, and boxes, in every 
nook and corner of the dark and dusty 
dwelling. Notes for hundreds, cheques 
for thousands had been offered again and 
again in that gallery to the painter of 
these pictures. He was said to adore 
money, and yet he refused both notes 
and cheques—scornfully often, some- 
times regretfully, and as if by an effort, 
but always persistingly. Dealers won- 
dered, patrons were in despair, artists 
scoffed, or sneered, or doubted. ‘ Turner 
was mad, he meant to be buried with 
his ‘* Carthage” for a winding-sheet.’” 


In a room adjoining this gallery, to 
which no one was ever willingly ad- 
mitted, he worked at his wonderful 


pictures. When not there he was 
travelling overthe Continent or North 
Britain, making sketches; short and 
stoutin person, furnished with a strong 
umbrella, and trudging on foot. He 
occasionally relaxed, and would be 
found sitting on the carpet in some 
friend’s parlour, with the children 
tugging at his long ungainly cravat, 
and winding it round hisneck. Then 
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on varnishing days he would be in 
his glory, mounted on stool or pile of 
boxes, adding such touches, as would 
improve the effect of his paintings, 
or save them from being extinguished 
by their neighbours. One while it 
would be a dog cut out of black paper, 
pasted down ona balustrade ; another 
time, a large red wafer, clapped on a 
mass of white and green waves, to be 
afterwards modified intoa buoy. Some 
streaks of red, orange, and yellow, 
would be plastered along the horizon 
with the spatula, and anon he would 
go to the expense of covering the 
near seats with red baize. Among 
his brother academicians, he was of 
an unassuming and conciliating dis- 
position, never harsh or censorious in 
remarks, and was known on one occa- 
sion to obscure his brilliant sky with 
a thin coat of lampblack, when he 
found it inflicting serious injury on 
a friend’s picture that was hung by 
its side. 

A few words in reference to Tur- 
ner’s character, and the disadvantages 
under which he laboured in advanced 
age :— 

**Stumpy, slovenly, lame, often not 
clean in dress, awkward, and unconci- 
liatory in manner, suspicious of feigned 
friends, greedy relations, selfish legacy- 
hunters, and concealed enemies, Tur- 
ner had not the manner of one that 
either could or cared to win the general 
world; but by his real friends he was be- 
loved, and among them he was ever 
cheerful and social, delighting in fun, 
and a most welcome companion at all 
times . ce os 

‘*No man had ever had more to turn 
his heart to iron or earth than Turner. 
Robbed in early life by a cruel decep- 
tion of her he was about to make his 
wife; in middle life he was without pa- 
tronage, toiling for, and wrangling with 
engravers, when he knew as certainly 
as if an angel had told him, that he had 
outshone Cuyp, distanced Vandervelde, 
beaten Ruysdael, rivalled Canaletto, and 
transcended even Claude; that he had 
founded English landscape ; that he had 
carried art further than it had before 
gone. 

“Then came old age to him, and found 
him rich, but without hope, with no 
faith, no solace but his art. He had no 
wife, no children to unbend his heart to, to 
mourn with silently, to turn his thoughts 
from their worn channels, to wean him 
from self, or to turn his thoughts on to 
a better future. He felt no new youth 
in the youth of his sons, he had no one 
to lead him away with soothing kisses, 
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and comfortings from carking recollec- 
tions.” 

We must not suffer ourselves to be 
too much influenced by this pleading. 
The biographer himself hints that 
Turner ae have met an amiable 
yartner in the sister of his friend, the 

ev. Mr. Trimmer, and that he was 
nearly as fond of low society, on oc- 
casions, as George Morland. He did 
not know the influence of religion ; 
money and art were his twin idols, 
they were found unable to afford com- 
fort or happiness in the decline of life, 
and no one can be surprised. 

In his later years his housekeeper 
was aware that many of his days and 
nights were spent away from Anue- 
street. At last by means of an enve- 
lope, found in one of his pockets, she 
traced him to a little cottage at Chel- 
sea, near Cremorne Pier, the property 
of a Mrs. Booth, a widow. She ap- 
prized one of his friends, a Mr. Har- 
pur, who set out at once to see what 
could be done. The summons, how- 
ever, had arrived. Turner died next 
day, uncheered by the consolations of 
religion. A confused will was disco- 
vered with contradictory codicils. Of 
this property, sworn under £143,000, 
he had intended a considerable sum 
for the foundation of an asylum for 
decayed English artists born in wed- 
lock. However, after his confused 
sheets had been conned, and approxi- 
mate guesses made as to their mean- 
ing, in Chancery and out of Chancery, 
the result was, that the real estate 
went to the heir-at-law, the pictures 
to the National Gallery, £1,000 to 
the erection of a monument to him- 
self in St. Paul’s, £20,000 to the 
Royal Academy, free of legacy duty, 
and the remainder to the next of kin. 
Mr. Ruskin devoted days and nights 
to the preservation of the contents 
of his sketch books and scattered 
scraps, which, in consequence of his 
disinterested loyalty to the memory 
of his dead friend and to art, will 
continue to be of signal use to the 
present and future generations of 
young artists. 

Turner had no just idea of the chief 
end of existence. He was unhappy 
in his life, according to the ordinary 
acceptation of the word; and though 
successful in his profession, and rich 
in the world’s goods, he passed away 
unable to accomplish the cherished 
object of his mature years, namely, 

6 
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to bring comfort to the declining years 
of the infirm and indigent professors 
of his darling art. 

The life of Turner has evidently 
been a labour of love to Mr. Thorn- 
bury. Still he might have bestowed 
more care on the less important parts 
of his duty, and been sparing of that 
quasi-eloquence and infiation of style, 
so dear to Dumas, Sue, and Co., in the 
fashioning of their untrue pictures of 
life. In minor matters his negligence 
is shown in such things as allowing 
Eivai to do duty for Eizi; putting 
“best” for “better” in such expres- 
sions as, “his father had the best 
head of the two ;’ and using the word 
“refractive” for “refiective,’ when 
speaking of the artistic effect of a 
sailor’s wet coat. The sun is men- 
tioned in the picture of Carthage, as 
fusing a large mass of it into a focus 
of light; surely, a focus can indicate 
but a point, or at least a small portion 
of a piece of composition. “ Mace- 
rone’s” edition of Milton, is pro- 
bably that published by Macrone. 
Stanfield suggested the “ Old Témé- 
raire” for a subject in 1838; it was 
exhibited in 1839, yet we are told that 
Turner intended it for the National 
Collection from 1831. Mention is 
made of drawings of Fonthill, for 
Allan Cunningham’s “Anniversary ;” 
however, there is only one engraving 
of Fonthill in that annual. 

In page 32 of second volume, some 
poetry is atttributed to Turner, the 
first verse of which runs thus :— 


“O’er the Heath the Heifer strays 
Free—the Furrowed task is done. 

Now the Village windows blaze 
Burnish (ed) by the setting sun.” 


Mr. Thornbury must surely, when 
a schoolboy, have met these lines in 
a more correct shape in the “Speaker,” 
or “ Reader,” or “ Elocutionist,” popu- 
Jar in his seminary. 
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These faults make a very slight 
counterpoise to the merits of the 
work. The mere appendix is a valu- 
able contribution to the art literature 
of the day. It gives a list of all Tur- 
ner’s pictures exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, 1790 to 1850, and at the bri- 
tish Institution, 1806 to 1846 ; a cata- 
logue of the engravings in “ Cooke's 
Southern Coast,” 1814 to 1826 ; “ Eng- 
landand Wales,” 1827, 1838 ; “ Rivers 
of England,” 1824; “ Provincial An- 
tiquities,” 1826 ; “ Rivers of France,” 
1833-4-5 ; the plates of the “ Liber 
Studiorum ;” the illustrations to Scott, 
Byron, Campbell, Rogers, &c., and 
the names of all his pictures, and 
drawings now belonging to the nation, 
or scattered through private collec- 
tions. The biographer carefully fol- 
lows and marks the progress of his 
artist-hero from the beginning, points 
out the state of the arts in these king- 
doms when he commenced his career, 
and the influence exercised on public 
taste by his genius, and makes us ac- 
quainted with the merits and styles 
of the predecessors and contempora- 
ries of Turner in art. The informa- 
tion he has collected concerning the 
artistic career of Turner, his social 
intercourse with his friends and bro- 
ther artists, and his dealings with his 
employers and patrons, must have 
been acquired at the sacrifice of much 
time and labour. While dwelling on 
the good qualities of the man, and. 
the great merits of the artist, he does 
not conceal his faults. He acknow- 
ledges his greed and harshness in 
dealing, but over-matches them with 
many instances of genuine kindness 
and generosity ; and these and other 
defects notwithstanding, he wishes 
to present Turner as an estimable 
man, and an artist unequalled in 
modern times. 
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By the death of Dr. John O’Dono- 
van, the celebrated Irish archzolo- 
gian, our country has sustained the 
loss of the greatest and most success- 
ful elucidator of her history. This 
severe public deprivation is irrepar- 
able, for our departed friend—a man 
of singular genius and industry, whose 
fervent patriotism stimulated him to 
his vast acquisitions of Irish anti- 
quarian lore—possessed a fund of 
knowledge which can hardly be ac- 
quired by any other person. No other 
man, however devoted to the same 
department of learning, can have simi- 
lar opportunities of carrying research 
through the length and breadth of 
the land ; and even if he should, the 
scythe of time has cut down many 
possessors of faint fleeting traditions 
and obscure local knowledge. Deeply 
versed in the annals, legends, super- 
stitions, and all other branches of our 
country’s Celtic lore, John O’Dono- 
van was the interpreter of the Irish 
past. In that past he lived much; 
and delighting to dwell upon it in 
thought and speech, his countenance 
would light up with the warmth of 
his nation’s spirit, when before an 
audience that sympathized with his 
vivid discourse. With him, our by- 
gone clansmen were still alive; his 
life was spent in illustrating their 
stirring and pathetic story; and had 
it been prolonged, he would have 
given the world imperishable pictures 
of one of the most remarkable people 
among the European races. 

O'Donovan lived to accomplish 
much. He found the abundant ma- 
nuscript materials for such a history 
neglected, unpublished, and vanish- 
ing; and having applied, with the 
most affectionate zeal, the resources 
of a diligent and cultivated mind to 
the publication of oral and written 
records of his nation’s history, he has 
left for posterity’s use a multiplicity 
of the best of these materials in an 
imperishable condition. The lasting 
literary monuments of research, learn- 
ing, and labour he has raised, are 
such as few other men have been 
able to erect. 

The subject of our brief memoir 
was born in the year 1810, in the 


county of Kilkenny. His immediate 
forefathers were of the farming class ; 
but he was descended from distin- 
guished ancestors, the O’Donovans of 
the county of Cork, to whose name he 
has bequeathed permanentlustre. Ex- 
cept for some slight teaching in Greek 
and Latin, he owed his full acquaint- 
ance with the classics, and all his 
other learning, to himself. He was 
gifted with marvellous industry among 
his other talents. His peculiar genius 
—the heartiest love for Irish history 
and traditions—manifested itself in 
early youth, and was the origin of his 
rise in public estimation. When a 
mere lad, acting as clerk and steward 
to a landed proprietor in the Queen’s 
county, about thirty-three years ago, 
some officers employed in the Ord- 
nance Survey had the good-fortune 
to fall in with him, and were aston- 
ished at the amount of topographical 
information he could give them. He 
was at once taken into employment 
by the Survey Commission, and a 
vast and fertile field for his favourite 
investigations being thus profession- 
ally opened, he became recognized as 
admirably adapted to conduct the arch- 
ological department connected with 
the Survey. This magnificent Gov- 
ernment work was at that time ac- 
companied by a comprehensive un- 
dertaking for the illustration of our 
most remarkable antiquities, both 
architectural and literary ; and among 
the services rendered by the young 
proficient in Irish scholarship was 
the translation of selections from these 
great collections of historical and 
chorographic MSS., which have since, 
though but partially published,thrown 
a flood of light on the ancient history 
of the asian. 

His studies were not confined to 
the desk; he went about examining 
the curious remains of the principal 
habitations, such as the entrench- 
ments on Tara Hill, raised when the 
place was a thronged camp, and the 
fosses of Emania, dug when it was 
fortified as a northern stronghold. 
After close inspection of one of a 
hundred such relics, he would write 
an account of it, business-like and of 
perfect fidelity. Volumes of his let- 
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ters, penned on the spot, after sedu- 
lous observation, remain among our 
archives, and besides being intrinsi- 
cally valuable, have the moral worth 
and example of John O’Donovan’s 
careful and candid service. Who- 
ever has seen these laboured letters, 
neatly written, concise, and full, can- 
not but honour the memory of their 
writer, and may well apply to him, 
the lines in Charles Mackay’s lyric of 
“ Hornyhand.” 


‘Many a noble heart, 
Many a noble head, 
Labours for our native land 
Harder than the horniest hand, 
For its daily bread.” 


Some time subsequently the erudi- 
tion and talent displayed by Mr. 
O'Donovan in some contributions to 
a serial then published by our excel- 
lent and accomplished fellow-citizen, 
the eminent antiquary, Dr. Petrie, 
attracted the attention of the leading 
members of the Royal Irish Academy 
and of distinguished professors in 
Trinity College; and we believe we 
are right in saying that the formation 
of the Irish Archeological Society 
was based on the assurance of obtain- 
ing the assistance of aman whoevinced 
unwonted capacity for translating and 
annotating our native annals. How 
well he succeeded in the congenial 
task the many works he edited for 
the Society largely testify. TheCeltic 
Society, formed with the special object 
of publishing Irish MSS., and now 
merged in the elder association, also 
shared his services, as in the “Book 
of Rights,” a very curious record, our 
domesday book of the tenth century. 
To aid others on the same path, he 
printed a really good Irish grammar ; 
and soon after began his magnum 
opus, the translation, annotation, and 

ublication of the “Annals of the 

‘our Masters,” a vast compilation of 
Irish chronicles, much of which is of 
genuine historical value, and all of 
which is elucidatory of the political 
and social condition of this country 
from before the Christian era to the 
year 1616. 

This splendid publication, under- 
taken and completed by the public 
spirit of Mr. Roonm Smith, one of 


the partners of the firm of Hodges, 
Smith, & Co., booksellers, in this city, 
extends to seven large quarto volumes, 
and contains no less than 4,215 pages 
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of text, translation, and notes. Of 
the admirable manner in which this 
great work has been translated and 
annotated by its lamented editor, no 
one is better qualified to pronounce 
than Mr. Eugene O’Curry, who, in 
his recent valuable lectures on the 
“Materials of Ancient Irish History,” 
writes thus :—“The translation is exe- 
cuted with extreme care. The im- 
mense mass of notes contains a vast 
amount of information, embracing 
every variety of topic—historical, to- 
pographical, and genealogical—upon 
which the text requires elucidation, 
addition, or correction; and I may 
add, that of the accuracy of the re- 
searches which have borne fruit in 
that information, I can myself, in 
almost every instance, bear personal 
testimony.” 

So large is the grasp of this great 
chronicle, and so full its details, that 
there is neithera single Gelic-Irish nor 
an Anglo-Irish family of any account 
that is not illustrated more or less in 
its voluminous pages. We cannot do 
better than quote a paragraph from an 
article in the Quarterly Review (vol. 
93), by, as is understood, the late 
learned the Hon. Algernon Herbert, 
who pens the following discerning and 
graceful tribute of admiration: 


“For this complete edition we are in- 
debted to the man who, of all others, 
was best, if not alone, equal to the un- 
dertaking. Mr. O'Donovan was before 
known as the grammarian of the lan- 
guage of his forefathers, and conversant 
with that difficult branch of philology in 
all its forms—the common, the local, the 
technical, and the archaic. As the editor 
and rich commentator of the ‘Tribes 
and Customs of the Hy-Many,’ of those 
of the ‘*Hy-Fiachrach,’ and of the 
‘Battle of Moira,’ and as the useful 
coadjutor of nearly all who have laboured 
in the same vineyard, he is scarcely less 
known. If you desire to track your 
way through old and middle Ireland, 
changed as is its topography from the 
personal and clan, divided to the terri- 
torial and feudal, and from Gelic forms 
of speech to English; and if you want a 
nomenclator to make known to you those 
whom you encounter on that rough jour- 
ney, and teach you the pedigrees of in- 
dividuals and of septs ; in short, if you 
would uncerstand any thing of Hibernian 
history (jv UWédno8a, yar ad Kev roi ra 
peunry), in him you have the guide that 
will seldom fail you. It isa higher grati- 
fication to be enabled to add that none of 
the topics on which a national and anti- 
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quarian vanity, or the resentments of an 
old conquest followed by many oppres- 
sions, or the jealousies of religious opi- 
nions, might be expected to fasten, ap- 
pear to warp the candour and upright 
fidelity of this laborious writer.” 


This solid literary monument was 
publishedinthe year 1851. Itsauthor, 
who had been called to the Irish bar, 
and who might readily have earned 
riches in the legal profession, preferred 
the comparatively barren reputation 
of an Irish scholar. He waspresently 
honoured with the degree of Doctor 
of Laws of Trinity College; and on 
the establishing of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity appointed Professor of Irish 
History and Archeology in the Col- 
lege of Belfast. 

After the completion of his princi- 
pal work, a series of essays and disser- 
tations on almost every topic in rela- 
tion to Irish antiquities, were written 
by his careful pen, and appeared ei- 
ther gratuitously in local serials, such 
as the Ulster and Kilkenny journals 
of Archeology, in the Hvbernian 
Magazine, or in separate forms, such 
as “The Tribes of Ireland,” a satire 
by a recreant bard on our Gaelic clans, 
at the time when they were reduced to 
misery by Tyrone’s rebellion. In this 
instance, as in other cases, Dr. O’Do- 
novan’s respect for the truth over- 
came scruples that might have deter- 
red a man of less candour from pub- 
lishing a malignant satire on his an- 
cient countrymen. 

The conscientiousness of his labours 
in history, philology, and ethnology 
—the quality on which their merit 
rests—had the effect of attracting the 
attention of the chief students of these 
learned sciences, in a degree that no 
other man had ever before secured 
for these Irish departments. It was, 
indeed, his truthfulness that imparted 
to what he wrote a sense of its ster- 
ling character. It used, therefore, to 
be pleasantly said of his commenta- 
ries, “ All O’ Donovan’s notesare gold.” 
This true-hearted writer combined the 
faculty of critical judgment—an un- 
common quality in antiquaries—with 
zealous assiduity and considerable ge- 
neral erudition. Almost a self-edu- 
cated man, he was a fine classical 
scholar, and well read in natural phi- 
losophy and in English literature. 
If, as is said, genius be high talent 
exerted in a particular direction, his 
diligent mind, giving its force to the 
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line in which he could best serve his 
country, addressed itself specially to 
Gaelic comparative philology, and his 
excellence was soon acknowledged by 
the most famous workers in the wide 
fields of this science, having, indeed, 
gees him a European reputation. 

n this rare branch of study there is 
no one competent to replace him. 

Since the issue of the Commission 
for the publication of the Brehon 
Laws, the ancient code by which the 
Irish clans were for centuries govern- 
ed, and the impressions of which lin- 
ger around the Irish heart, Dr. O’Do- 
novan was employed in translating 
and preparing these national laws for 
the press. Unhappily he has passed 
away before the completion of this 
work. 

Those of our readers acquainted 
with the extent of his literary labours 
can best appreciate the well-known 
fact, that notwithstanding their inces- 
sant character, he was, at all times, 
ready to impart to his numerous cor- 
respondents, high and low, rich and 
poor, the information he had richly 
stored. His labours, though often 
arduous, were always labours of love; 
and he had a genial kindliness of dis- 
position, a noble generosity, that made 
many and attached friends. He was, 
by nature and cultivation, a gentle- 
man; and his warm and large heart, 
profoundly patriotic, was as cosmopo- 
litan as his Christianity. Memory 
has been truly said to be the basis of 
talent, and this lively faculty he pos- 
sessed in a strong degree. His con- 
versational powers were great, and 
his wit and intelligence keen and 
precise. His forte was Irish bio- 
graphy, and his anecdotes and stories 
were exhaustless. So tenacious was 
his memory, that he could recall al- 
most every thing he had read from 
the time he was a stripling. There 
was that ia his look and talk which 
told that he was no man of the ordi- 
nary worth; his clear eyes read his 
companion at a glance; and his bear- 
ing was that of one who had read 
and thought. 

Recognising in our departed friend 
a fellow-countryman of no common 
order, we are tempted to allude to 
traits which agree with what biogra- 
phy tells us of the domestic life of 
good and great men, whose hearts na- 
turally expand most largely at home. 
Daily and hard work was his voca- 
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tion, and while he ever lived in fixed 
sense of the Divine presence, his duty 
to his children was also constantly 
present to his mind. After working 
all day at the Brehon Laws, he was 
to be found every evening in his 
study, surrounded by his family, 
questioning his sons as to their edu- 
cational progress, examining them in 
its highest branches, and encouraging 
their exertions. To his younger brood 
he bent low, accommodating himself 
to their capacities, and taking plea- 
sure in putting them through their 
lessons. So intent was he upon for- 

yarding the moral and intellectual cul- 
ture of his children, that his friends 
saw far less of him than their interest 
in him and his rare knowledge led 
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them to desire. To him and his, 
Sunday was a time of simple and 
humble enjoyment. 

Taken away in the prime of his 
usefulness, he has, we lament to say, 
left a mourning widow and a numer- 
ous youthful family almost unprovided 
for. To such as knew his tender 
love for those nearest to him, the 
thought of their calamitous loss much 
increases the sense of grief. It is to 
be hoped that the literary pension of 
£50 a year, which was so deservedly 
conferred on him by Government, will 
be continued, with increase, to his 
widow, who is the relict of an illus- 
trious servant of the Crown in this 
kingdom. 


—A ROMANCE OF TWO SYRENS. 


Das waffer ranfdht, das waffer fcehwoll 


Nedhts ’ihm den nadten Fus 
Sein herg wudys ihm fo fehn fudts voll 
Wie bet der liebshen Grug. 


Sie fpradht 3u ihm, 


fie fang yu ifm 


Da war's um ihn gefdebn. 


Githe—Der Fijdher. 


BOOK THE FIRST, 


I, 


BEFORE THE PIECE BEGINS. 


Tue divine Heros de Roman—the 
traditional perfect man, enjoying a 
complete and guaranteed immunity 
from human weaknesses, has long 
since been laid up in his family vault. 
The Frankensteins of romance have 
given over manufacturing such im- 
eccable models; and the great pub- 
ic outside are fatigued, not with 
hearing Aristides simply called Just, 
which would be reasonable and not 
to be objected to, but at having him 
shaped into something of the divinity. 
A daily experience gives the lie ver 
forcibly to this complacent gospel. 
Through that thick social “ forma- 
tion” of relations, friends, and ac- 
quaintances runs the crooked, waving 
line—sometimes broad, sometimes 
narrow—of envies, animosities, jea- 
lousies, backbitings, humours, whims; 
in the lottery, wives find that they 
have not drawn Bayards or St. Fran- 
cises ; nor will lovers discover that 


they have flung themselves at the 
feet of heavenly virgins, born without 
even the original sin. The best of us 
alack! are not exquisitely logical in 
our moods and fancies ; but will chide 
sourly what pleased us yesterday, and 
be enthusiastic over what we scowled 
at an hour back; why then should 
the romance mechanic set himself to 
tinkering up these unfaithful para- 
ons, these false gods of fiction, who 
ive through their term of chapters, 
and never sin; for whom we can have 
no true sympathy, love, and but a 
cold religious admiration. 

In this view is Mildrington the 
Barrister, presented. Lamentably 
falling short of the Heros de Roman 
standard ; full of those failings, weak- 
nesses, good and evil starts, and, 
above all, inconsistencies with our own 
loudly-trumpeted principles. Inshort, 
a true man and a brother—a mirror 
of ourselves; “precious,” says old 
Fuller, somewhere, “to those that, 
like the elephants, loathe to see their 
own face.” 
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MILDRINGTON THE BARRISTER, 


Mitprincton the Barrister had 
chambers in Dunstan’s Inn. The 
porter, who lived uncomfortably in a 
splendid place-of punishment at the 
gate, horribly inconvenient, yet strictly 
correct, according to the architectural 
canons, directed enquirers to No. 18, 
Fuller’s Buildings, first flight. Such 
enquirers had usually a twofold cha- 
racter; some of an irregular, mun- 
dane complexion, bearing tiny des- 
patches, marked with pale-tinted ci- 
phers ; others carrying huge swollen 
bundles of writing, which were, how- 
ever, more strictly professional in 
shape. These favours, then, were 
highly significant of a thriving busi- 
ness, in, as it were, hostile directions ; 
he being in a good fashionable prac- 
tice, as well as in a brisk legal activity. 
He was a sort of equity young Loch- 
invar ; equally distinguished in the 
walks of love, and of that war which 
is waged by litigation. 

A cab has just trundled by the 
janitor, now blinking in his medizval 
hutch. It has a portmanteau tossing 
unsteadily upon the roof. It is the 
hour of the evening when the pro- 
vinces cast their swarms broadcast 
upon Babylon, and legions of burdened 
cabs diverge in clouds from every 
railway. Mails and expresses have 
come in, and in their wake an uni- 
versal and noisy miscellany. It is 
likely, then, that this clear white 
face, which is looking from the cab, 
now trundling through Dunstan’s Inn, 
has journeyed from some such quar- 
ter, and is being borne back again to 
its own fireside. This face, presented 
with such mean surroundings, belongs 
to Mildrington the Barrister, the hero 
of this narrative. 

That unit of the London millions 
—the unknown X of the streets, who 
was splashed at a corner, and entered 
indignant protest by fierce scowl, saw 
that firm whiteface; noted itsthought, 
calmness, and high intellectuality, 
and checked the loud oath dancing to 
his lips. He saw none of that undue 
flesh or colour, which betokens a cer- 
tain earthiness, and habits of earthi- 
ness. A young man, thirty, or so, at 
that moment clearly busy with some 
mental problem. So his cab whirled 
him away, and we have seen him for 
an instant framed ingloriously in the 
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window of a public stage. Unheroic, 
nay, degrading, introduction ; for it 
is but fitting, that your true and 
splendid heroes should never move, 
but with their music playing before 
them, and all their official robes on. 
At least this was customary with our 
Edgar Mandleberts, and the Delviles, 
and Belmores, and other noble cheva- 
liers. Now-a-days they creep on, in a 
homely humdrum fashion, bringing a 
just discredit on their cloth. 

Thus splendidly glorified in his 
triumphal car, Mildrington is set down 
at the steps of No. 18, Fuller’s Build- 
ings. Heis upstairs on the first floor 
in an instant, and has plunged impe- 
tuously into his green chamber. Not 
unreasonably had he been reputed a 
sort of legal sybarite and equity ex- 
quisite. Sea-green paper, with gold 
mouldings, were refinements barely 
suited to a pure Chancery navvy or 
hodman. A kind of decent squalor 
and purposed disorder was the true 
faith, in Dunstan’s Inn; and here was 
an heresiarch in the very heart of the 
place. 

That strange soul, who in Univer- 
sities and Inns of Court is neither 
man, nor yet woman, but of a com- 
mon gender—“Laundress”—had done 
some scrubbing and burnishing to his 
effects, by way of jubilee for the re- 
turn. She has set out, in a file upon 
the table, all such legal favours as 
may have dropped in during his ab- 
sence; and a row Of fair Circassian 
slaves, each with a zone of bright red 
tape about her waist, wait the plea- 
sure of their sultan. It was his cus- 
tom to survey these beauties with 
satisfaction for a few moments, and 
feast his eyes upon their charms. 
They came upon him always with a 
sort of surprise, and he would smile 
on them with a kind of tempered de- 
light. 

Yeton this occasion he has not cared 
to loose the zones of his Circassians ; 
but has passed them by hurriedly, 
and without so much asa look. Some- 
thing lies under this gross disloyalty 
and neglect. Yet these briefs are 
pressing. That heavy injunction 
matter before His Honour the Master 
of the Rolls, stands for Monday morn- 
ing, first in the list; it is, we may say, 
good half a stone weight of ink and 
paper, and might take a fair week’s 
scutching in a common brain. Yet 
he passed it by, and walked straight 
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up to the chimney-piece, where are 
his letters also marshalled regiment- 
ally, set up on their edges, by that 

or drum-major of a laundress. 

his line he swept in a minute—legal, 
domestic, from shops, from public 
offices, with writers’ names outside— 
all to be tossed by contemptuously ; 
for one that he sought was not among 
them. A sheer disappointment. He 
had leapt from his unpoetic cab, and 
bounded into his room, with the cer- 
tainty of finding what he sought. 
Looking in that mirror on the sea- 
green paper, he can see disappoint- 
ment in his own face, if he choose. 
The Circassians shall lie there some 
time before he thinks of them, or un- 
loose their red tape zones. 

It was not Mr. Mildrington’s nature 
to be easily diverted from the stiff 
tramway he had laid down for many 
miles in advance along his life. Its 
terminus twinkled in the distance, 
an indistinct speck, now enlarging 
into the hazy proportions of a wool- 
sack ; now dwindling into the bald 
letters of Q.C. So, with an impatient 
stretching of both arms, and a brisk 
tossing back of his hair, he brushed 
away all importunate fancies into a 
corner, and drew in his chair for 
work. Then bundling together legal 
subjects, he pounced upon “In re 
Bullock, a lunatic,” with a swoop, and 
in an instant was standing on him, 
with beak and talons disembowelling 
him furiously. In half an hour he 
had torn out the very heart of Bul- 
lock, the lunatic ; had devoured his 
whole interior economy, so as to re- 
hearse the whole anatomy fluently be- 
fore the Lord High Chancellor on 
Monday ; and tossing the remains to 
one side, was ready to strike at ano- 
ther. “Pupchington, Minors,” are se- 
lected for the Happy Despatch, and in 
an instant are writhing in the hands 
of this legal slaughterer. There is not 
very much of substance in Pupching- 
ton, Minors, who are flung away in a 
few minutes, thoroughly eviscerated. 
So with the rest. By eight o'clock 
this shambles work is over, and Mil- 
drington the Barrister has sucked the 
marrow from all his victims. He is 
not flushed or tired with this brisk 
procedure ; only a little breathed. 

Then, pushing back his chair, and 
after a moment's deliberate thought, 
he passed into the room, where were 
the sea-green curtains, and was ob- 
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scured temporarily. Then, say, after 
some twenty minutes, reappeared, 
splendid in full evening uniform— 
fresh, brilliant—and with the dust 
and gore cleansed away. Those stiff 
canonicals, enforced so rigorously on 
ponte at evening parties, did not ad- 
1ere With the accustomed wooden in- 
flexibility to his figure. They seemed 
to fall away in a sort of drapery and 
handsome folds, that seemed incom- 
patible, at first sight, with the mea- 
greness of the orthodox pattern. 
But Mr. Mildrington had a good 
figure and a better carriage; and 
had, besides, lighted on a sort of 
sculpturesque tailor—a Zeuxis of the 
shears and goose—who, besides mere 
stitching and cutting, knew some- 
thing of the human form. From 
this drawer, where there is a depdt 
of such articles, a pair of gloves, new, 
speckless, and without a wrinkle. 
From this—another dep6t—a delicate 
handkerchief. From this little bin 
of flasks and bottles, a sprinkle of 
perfume. Mr. Mildrington is casting 
about to see that he is, as it were, 
complete—a whole and perfect Apollo 
for the drawing-room — when some 
one taps at his outer door. 

This is Mr. Filders, chief clerk to 
Smail & Tunbridge, eminent attor- 
neys. The name of Small & Tun- 
bridge was on the back of that heavy. 
bale, “ In re Bullock, a lunatic ;” and 
it is in reference to that matter that 
Mr. Filders drops in. 

“You know, Mr. Mildrington,” 
said Mr. Filders, laying his hat care- 
fully on one side, and making arrange- 
ments for a prolonged stay; “ you 
know that this business of Bullock’s 
comes on on Monday.” 

Mildrington accepted these tokens 
of serious delay with great cheerful- 
ness and interest. He took off his 
Phidian garment, and was in his 
dressing-gown-of-all-work in an in- 
stant. In an instant more, he and 
Filder, taking a joint header from off 
a spring-board, are groping in unhap- 
py Bullock’s bowels. It is a delicate 
affair, this of Bullock’s the lunatic; 
and requires some nice legal manipu- 
lation, Bullock being on that debat- 
able ground where there is not com- 
plete sanity, nor yet satisfactory mad- 
ness. 

“ You will see Serjeant Rooker half 
an hour before the court sits, for con- 
sultation, Rooker is great in these 
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touchy lunacy cases,” said Mr. Fil- 
der, rising, after session of a good 
hour. ‘“Youshall have the fresh affi- 
davits early on Monday morning. 
Bless my soul! It is very late—and 
I believe you were going out.” 

Mildrington did not fear to lose 
character by any irregular out-door 
night work, and never grovelled be- 
fore attorney Dagons. His true Mo- 
loch was his own profession. Perhaps, 
on that account, he reverenced its 
priesthood. He saw him out to the 
door, with a measured progress, nay, 
even brought him back for a sort of 
verbal postscriptum. 

Mr. Filder, set right upon this 
last point, at length went his way, 
and Mildrington, again resplendent in 
that marriage garment, without which 
every man is pretty sure to be turned 
away fromthe feast in this nineteenth 
century, is presently flying through 
the night in his hired chariot. He is 
being hurried to the new world of 
music—to the Royal Italian Opera. 
He is thinking—though a vile unli- 
censed orchestra is jingling horribly at 
each window of his cab—of that tiny 
letter which should have been among 
the other notes—clearly the Benjamin 
of his brethren. Perhaps he is now 
gone forth to seek the missing one: for 
that business of “In re Bullock” im- 
pending, he would not be likely to 
dally. It is certain, too, that he was 
but a poor man of music. He found 
the harsh diapason of Westminster 
Hall, the do re mi fa of statement and 
reply, infinitely more harmonious. 
What should a man, to whom operas 
are odious, hurry to operas for? Ac- 
cording to the well-worn saw, not 
every thing that glitters must be ac- 
counted for gold; and not all that go 
down to music in cabs are musicians. 


Ill. 
THE SORROWS OF THE “‘ HALF WORLD.” 


About this time, a sweet and melo- 
dious singing woman, after hopping 
from one theatrical twig to another, 
and ravishing the hearts of foreign 
rustics, had suddenly perched upon 
one of the royal operas in London. A 
happy impressario (to be beatified 
surely for his skill), who travelled 
Europe with a silken landing-net on 
his shoulder, had been skilful enough 
to secure this exquisite specimen for 
his collection. She came, sang, and 
set the lieges frantic. They rushed 
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tumuituously to hear, and crunched 
each other’s limbs at pit doors. Her 
glory and her crown was the delinea- 
tion of the sorrows of a poor naughty 
lady of ill reputation and ill health, 
of the class playfully figured by M. 
Dumas the younger, under the para- 
ble of the bruised peach at three sous. 
For the peach at three sous might, 
indeed, be suitable companion for the 
costly fruits in Chevet’s window, only 
for that little faint soil or bruise on 
the under side, barely appreciable— 
almost invisible, yet fatal. This is 
M. Dumas the younger’s pleasant in- 
terpretation of his figure. 

The sorrows and sufferings of the 
naughty lady in ill health roused the 
tenderest sympathies. The veil was 
lifted, and, for the first time, we find 
ourselves wandering, with an eager 
curiosity, over the pleasant pastures 
of the demi monde, “ half world.” 
We shiver at the short hacking cough, 
and Sir Harvey Parkes, reeking from 
his hospitals, protests that the whole 
thing is exact in all pulmonary de- 
tails. People relish without satiety 
the gasps, the spasms, the sudden 
paleness, the hectic flushes, the catch- 
ings of the chest, the sinkings, the 
risings, the fallings, the ghastly 
smiles, and the hundred other inci- 
dents of pronounced consumption. 
A little sin, in a pathological point of 
view, is a new idea. An agreeable 
combination of frailty of manners, 
along with frailty of lungs, had in it 
something piquant. 

The whole world began to feel 
that the “ half world” has been, in a 
manner, cruelly misunderstood. Re- 
paration is due to the offended shade 
of Mrs. Haller—in decent horror of 
which amiable and repentant woman, 
our ladies had too long been passing 
over totheotherside of thestreet. Here 
was “The Lost Sheep,” set to music, 
straying from the original sheep-walk 
(at best a very humdrum domain) to 
the most fascinating melodies. Asthe 
camelia had been consecrated for public 
veneration, so here was now a choice 
hot-house fruit set up for joint sym- 
pathy and homage, and a lost Pleiad 
restored to the firmament under the 
figure of the “‘ Damaged Peach.” 

The Saturday on which Mildring- 
ton the Barrister was being driven to 
the opera was the Saturday in the 
first week of this lost sheep delirium. 
The house was filled—compressed 
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densely as by hydraulicpower. Down 
the grand pit prairierolled and eddied 
huge waves of humanity. A glit- 
tering and decorated humanity ran in 
gaudy rings, round and round, ascend- 
ing in stages, ascending to the more 
airy regions, where, speaking com- 
paratively, the distilled rascality of 
the planet herds in looser miscellany. 
The air is filled with a subdued hum 
of mournful and despairing music—a 
“half world” diapason—and Mildring- 
ton is compressed by the hydraulic 

yressure into a stall, surrendered to 
him by a departing friend, and gets 
his legal faculties into rank and file 
again, a little confused by the glare, 
and colours, and population, and illu- 
minated immensity. Mildrington ob- 
serves that a venerable person, richly 
dressed in gold and velvet, of pleas- 
ing and gentlemanly manners, and 
with a rusted-gray beard, has actually 
come down from Paris, and is at this 
moment conducting, in a desponding 
duett, a nice and delicate negociation. 
Nothing can be in better taste than 
the manner in which his proposals, 
hard and cruel as they are, are met 
by that outraged lady. Not aremon- 
strance beyond the authorised vocal 
expostulation. The father, pleading 
for his son, feels the false position in 
which he has placed himself and is 
justly ashamed. He falters, baritoni- 
cally, his excuses. The hapless lady, 
for whom the mild climate of Nice 
will presently be prescribed, has re- 
tired with a run (vocal not physical) 
of the most plaintive agility. But as 
she goes she is caught by another 
spasm. The pulmonary unsoundness 
is developing itself fearfully. Old 
man (well-meaning but imbecile) this 
is your work. 

Mildrington has not been fol- 
lowing the diagnosis of the disease. 
Neither does he care to study 
that delicate debatable ground, where 
the “half world” country shades 
off into the more decent terri- 
tory. During those awful fits of 
musical asthma, which hold every 
listener rapt, he was profanely busy, 
anxiously raking those little eyries or 
nests with an opera glass. He per- 
forms this operation methodically 
barristerially so to speak—travelling 
round and searching the interior of 
each with prodigious steadiness. By 
the agency of his instrument he in- 
trudes without licence into many of 
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these little chambers, and looks close 
into stiffened faces and swimming 


eyes. Yet he found not what he 
sought. Those curtains half-drawn ; 


his glass could not help him round 
those. He chafed and stamped 
angrily. He began his search again, 
more carefully this time, half turned 
away from the stage. Yet here we 
are in the thick of that unpleasant 
scene which, it will be remembered, 
took placeat afashionable balmasqué, 
when the unmanly Alfredo so far 
forgot himself as to assail the poor 
lady, before all the company. Nor 
does Mr. Mildrington pay more atten- 
tion, when the leading persons in this 
sad drama come well to the front, and 
each, on his or her own behalf, per- 
sonally address themselves to Mil- 
drington and the audience with a 
separate version of the transaction, 
the general company behind corrob- 
orating the narratives boisterously 
with loud adhesion. He has lowered 
his opera glass, for he has found his 
special eyrie, and as the curtain came 
slowly down, is away cleaving a path 
through the crowd impetuously. 

Other glasses have before this time 
been levelled in that direction. Some 
are kept steadily to the eye for a 
protracted period, then taken down 
slowly, and passed to a neighbour with 
earnest remark. Neighbour takes a 
long satisfactory look and hands it 
back with reluctance to the lender, 
who looks again. 


IV. 
THE FIRST SYREN. 

What they see is this :—A small oval 
face, almost that of a child, yet to be 
taken certainly as that of a girl, but 
so delicately and tenderly cut as to 
seem quite a fairy face. The hair of 
a yellowish gold; in itself sufficient 
to magnetize a legion of lorgnettes ; 
and over all an intense devotional 
expression. The hands, of the same 
delicate miniature pattern, joined in 
an attitude of prayer. Very perfect 
is this airy fairy figure, and to those 
who looked suddenly, it left an im- 
pression, as of a flash of golden light 
from the face, and of almost a purely 
transparent complexion. 

“She’s like that Cenci woman, you 
know, in the what’s-his-name palace,” 
says Captain Callander of the Six- 
teenth, who had spent last winter in 
Rome. In that little wooden cham- 
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ber of entertainment, in nubibus 
almost, are two other ladies with her. 
One a woman of thirty, firm featured 
and tall, almost masculine ; the other 
elderly, with a Frenchwoman’s mous- 
tache on her upper lip, and clearly in 
the relation of parent to the other 
two. Presently to them enters Mil- 
drington, to the eyesof one of the party 
with a flash as of an archangel, and 
a gorgeous vision in the doorway. 

‘he fairy ceased communing with 
Heaven and suspended devotion ; the 
masculine sister turned with a sharp, 
vigorous smile of pleasure ; the mous- 
tache, for the moment, appeared less 
to be objected to as an element of 
female beauty. It was a universal 
and flattering welcome for the hero— 
one of three lady-power. The fairy 
seemed a glittering trinket to be hung 
as a charm from the watch chain. 
Mr. Mildrington often thought he had 
never seen such workmanship. At 
first he used to study it, with a curi- 
ous delight; by-and-by it would be 
lit up for Aim specially, and a soft 
light shining through the crystal 
transparency ; and he began to covet 
this exquisite toy with a certain un- 
easy feeling. But all the while this 
logical and legal Mildrington fancied 
he had firm hold of the reins, and 
could direct himself whithersoever 
he would. 

On this night of the apotheosis of 
the“ Damaged Peach,” this toy seemed 
indeed a precious gift; she seemed not 
wholly earthly—something of an ala- 
baster texture, suffused with a divine 
light. So did she strike upon Mil- 
drington’s perplexed vision, who could 
not account to himself for the sensa- 


tion. The strokes of her voice went 
tingle, tingle, like a silver bell; it rang 


out for the rest of that night, far 
sweeter music than that corrupted 
strain which was floating upwards 
from below. Nay, though the poor 
lady of the “half world” was nigh 
touching the final issue, breaking small 
vessels in the lungs, being confirmed 
in the last stage of her disorder, with 
the family physician in attendance, and 
prescribing drugs musically ; though 
an instructive hospital case is going 
forward, there are two beings very 
high up, who pay it no manner of 
attention in the world. From oft 
Mildrington’s heart were being fast 
peeled away whole layers of Coke 
upon Lyttleton. 
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He felt himself turning away with 
repugnance from the cold, bloodless 
figures of Justitia and her sister Lex. 
That was indeed falling in love with 
a statue. 

Nor must it be imagined that Mil- 
drington was at this period of his life, 
what may be called pastoral and 
weakly, or a mere reflection of the 
lovesick Alfredo down below. He 
was advancing of his own free will, 
graduating his progress carefully, and 
ascending at his pleasure, 

Tingle went the silver bell again ; 
that music was just tipped by ever so 
little of a French accent. ‘Yes, it 
rings ; “it is indeed settled ; and when 
we have got back” 

“Got back,” said Mildrington, 
“when, how, where?” 

But a moment before he had been 
determining that he would pluck this 
fruit eventually, but at his own con- 
venience. He had so marked it out, 
and that was sufficient. No one else 
should touch it. 

“Back again to beautiful France ; 
yet, some way, not so beautiful to me 
now, as I always thoughtit would be.” 

Interiorly this piece of intelligence 
confounded him. By his face, he was 
thought to have taken the news indif- 
ferently, at least with a genteel ne- 
glect. For those false informers--the 
cowardly muscles and blushes of the 
face, were to him docile as spaniels. 

“ Going away,” he said. “ This is 
very sudden.” 

“Yes,” tinkled the chimes, to which 
he bent his ear eagerly. “ Our bro- 
ther has written for us. He says we 
must come. He has purchased a 
lovely cottage among the vines; and 
his will we have been accustomed to 
consider ours.” 

The inner Mr. Mildrington entered 
violent protest against this tyranny ; 
the inner Mr. Mildrington was chaf- 
ing, vexed that his trinket which he 
loved to play with should be taken 
from him. The Mr. Mildrington who 
lived outside was as smooth and im- 
passive as though a brief marked with 
a large fee were being handed to him. 

“ But you do not go now?” he said 
—“at least for some time.” 

“ Alas! yes,” she answered. “I 
fear to-morrow night will be our last 
night in London. We are very much 
grieved to go—indeed we are. They 
are not so sorry; but I cannot bring 
myself to hate London.” 
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Mildrington’s trinket, as she made 
this plaintive speech, looked the dain- 
tiest and loveliest piece of human 
bijouterie that could be conceived. 
Still that outer crust remained smooth 
and unbroken, but inside was going 
forward a secret and hasty debate. 
There was a duality in him then— 
one half being busy with the minia- 
ture lady, the other weighing chances 
and probabilities, forecasting the fu- 
ture--gathering the elements for a 
serious resolution. The two opera- 
tions went on contemporaneously. 

“ Well,” said he, beating his hand 
with his glove, ‘our course through 
life is all marked with these snapping 
of chains. A little soldering by-and- 
by, and they will be as strong as 
ever. Of course you will return ?” 

“Never!” the silver bell tinkled, 
mournfully. “Not for years, cer- 
tainly.” 

Here a rebellious muscle had well- 
nigh betrayed Mr. Mildrington by a 
twitch. But he had now almost de- 
cided. 

They had been grossly neglectful 
of the poor consumptive lady, now 
facing the king of terrors in a last 
asthmatic struggle. The rude decora- 
tions of the bedroom were presented 
with a faithfulness that commanded 
admiration. Here were all the legi- 
timate materiél of sickness—-the sig- 
nificant phial, the still more signifi- 
cant little boxes of pink card, whose 
an a very child can determine. 

ere she lies, poor lady, surrounded, 
strange to say, by her male friends 
only, amongst whom is recognised 
with pleasure the family physician, 
whose baritone comes in with fine 
effect in a last moribund quartette. 

The house is disgorging itself in 
floods down the grand staircase ; Mil- 
drington is drifted away With the 
rest ; little Fairy’s opera cloak, with 

ink and white hood, beside him. 

hey wait until the greater currents 
shall have swept by, leaning against 
the wail a little apart from the rest. 
The silver tinkling is heard again ; 
but this time, as it were, muffled ina 
pink hood. 

“No, it cannot be. It is fixed. We 
are to go.” 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Mildring- 
ton, “just listen. Give me all your 
attention,” and stooping down to the 
little figure beside him, whispered 
some words. 


Harshly breaks in the trumpeting 
of the carriage stopping below, and 
the two flit away obediently. 

Tinkling of silver bells is well-nigh 
drowned in rolling of wheels, and the 
thud of horses’ hoofs, and rough 
shouting of men. Yet Mr. Mildring- 
ton contrived to hear much of that 
sweet music, and just caught so much 
of its tinkling as sounded in the key 
of “ Yes.” Consent of some species 
had been given. Perhaps there would 
be no need now for French passports, 
Mr. Mildrington was as calm and 
tranquil as though he had been “mov- 
ing” the Vice-Chancellor. True, at 
first he had surprised himself, pacing 
home express, and with but a dim 
and imperfect observance of passers- 
by and vehicles. But quickly be- 
coming sensible of this abnormal 
humour, he restored the old tone by 
a staid progress, and proceeded with 
decency. After the gaudy opera, 
his chambers, and their bare bald ac- 
cidents, struck him with a chill: it 
was a he Cinderella coming home. 
But finding a fresh briet laid out for 
his notice, he wrenched the system 
back to its old joints by pouncing on 
the subject; then disembowelled it 
carefully, went to bed, and slept 
calmly. 

Yetit was not withouta doubtful sig- 


nificance, that first serious step of his. 


Did he heed omens, here was an omen 
of most sinister augury. He should 
properly that night have had a strange 
mingle-mangle dream, wherein all 
things were topsy-turvy and in jumble 
—a sort of hobgoblin, nightmare mar- 
riage rite—altars decked with came- 
lias—the organ and choirs of the 
“half world” playing him into church 
—the noble lady of those pretty white 
flowers herself blessing the union. 
To the strong mind, such vision could 
only bring laughter; yet to one of 
weaker material, looking back on his 
nuptial anniversary years after, it 
would come strange to think he had 
offered himself, heart and soul, fresh 
from the influence of “ La Traviata.” 


Vv. 
QUEEN MILDRINGTON. 


Mr. Mildrington’s mother was still 
living, dwelling in a suburb of the 
great city, and easily accessible. She 
relished the faint vitality of her quar- 
ter, and lived among the stagnant or 
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dead-alive of the neighbourhood with 
considerable satisfaction. A  refer- 
ence to our fashionable sacred vo- 
lume—the gospel according to Sir 
Bernard—will testify that this stately, 
well-saved, sound, good-looking, and, 
above all, aristocratic lady (elderly, 
but not old), Who journeys into Lon- 
don every day in her Brougham, was 
once the lovely Miss Heneage of 
that fine-flavoured old country stock, 
the Heneages of Mount Heneage, in 
Dorsetshire. She had married one 
Charles Mildrington (we still quote 
from the sacred volume), and by 
that gentleman—also of a splendid 
country stock—had issue — Percy 
Mildrington, the subject of this me- 
moir. Old majors, and still older 
generals, speak of her in the very 
height of senile raptures, as “a fine 
woman, sir ;” “ splendid creature, sir, 
Lucy Heneage”—strengthening their 
admiration by an adjective whose 
root is the Prince of Darkness. It 
was admitted, too, by the same 
judges, that Lucy Heneage still “held 
up” wonderfully, and that her fine 
“person” as yet showed no signs of 
that shrunken and meagre stage, and 
general impoverishment, which is the 
outrider of old age. 

The lovely Miss Heneage had 
brought to Mildrington the father a 
a portion of some thirty thousand 
pounds, which sum had been settled 
strictly on herself. Having been all 
through her life a kind of despotic 
Catherine the Second, in reference to 
her household generally, and more 
especially in reference to that Peter 
Mildringtonvitch who was her hus- 
band, it was an easy matter to have 
her own fortune, as well as all Mil- 
drington the husband’s, bequeathed 
to herself ; and she now had the free 
disposal of some fifty thousand 
pounds, together with the lay advow- 
son, as it were, of a compact little 
ancestral estate, with old Elizabethan 
mansion attached, known as Mil- 
drington Grange. These bounties she 
held in the hollow of her hand--did 
this plated Empress Catherine—at 
the disposal of her purest whim. 
These she dangled before Mildring- 
ton—baby, child, boy, youth, young 
man, and man full goown—as menace 
or encouragement; not, it must be 
said, without a certain effect ; for 
though he would have scouted. the 
notion of his being purchased or 
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frightened into submission, still there 
was that weak flank to his nature— 
that worship of good blood, and of 
his own proper blood and ancestry 
specially. That old red brick man- 
sion, with its high roof and gables, 
and noisy rook retainers, was to him 
as an heraldic casket, to which he 
fondly yearned from that round of 
burrowing in the legal warrens. This 
digging and delving would soon pass 
by—the hod barristerial would not be 
always on his shoulder. This ple- 
beian drudgery would one day have 
its term, and, bursting from this wig- 
and-gown chrysalis, he would flutter 
forth a brilliant butterfly of aristo- 
cratic hues. Thus was Mildrington 
more or less ductile under the mater- 
nal sceptre. A lever of this descrip- 
tion is of tremendous mechanical 
power in quickening the filial rela- 
tions. 

Being a person of high quality, she 
did not too much relish that low legal 
labourer’s work to which her son had 
taken so heartily; but his own will 
was to the full as stiff, as close- 
grained, as unbending as hers. She 
avoided, then, direct clash and jar. 
Besides, he had promised that when 
he had dug up so many furrows— 
whether in face, or other more earthy 
matter still, he did not define—he 
would stay his hand. Besides, for an 
aristocrat to go down into this pud- 
dling work, and beat the other com- 
moner navvies at their own muddy 
labours, was, in itself, aristocratic 
enough. 

It was part of the tribute that 
Mildrington owed this empress, that 
he should repair to the suburb at 
fixed periods; and it was rigorously 
exacted that he should present himself 
of a Saturday night, and stay over 
Sunday, until Monday morning. It 
was likely, therefore, that this flagrant 
violation of the conventional practice 
would be resented. The suburban 
Empress Catherine, loved her private 
state—was rigid in matters of petty 
homage. 

Mildrington was out there by break- 
fast-time of the Sunday morning, 
calm, placid, and with his secret in 
his breast. He took it in with him. 
Grove House was the name of the 
residence—a decent widow’s villa in 
a sort of widow’s cap of white wall, 
and with two great wooden gates that 
swung to like the lid of a chest. 



















































































































































































































































































96 Mildrington the Barrister : 


The empress was on her throne, 
just behind the tea-urn. 

“You were unwell last night,” she 
said, with imperial austerity. 

“No,” said Mildrington ; “I was in 
good health, but was kept at my 
chambers until very late; and 
then” —— 

“You were not sick then,” with 
greater austerity; “and I waited until 
eleven o’clock—the gates were kept 
open expressly.” 

There was always an awful cere- 
monial attendant on the opening or 
closing of those wooden gates. Mil- 
drington knew her humour. It was 
always shorter and less troublesome 
to play the prodigal or even the peni- 
tent thief. 

“Dear mother,’ he said, “I am 
sorry to have kept you up. I ought 
to have thought of that. But the 
fact is, I was very tired, and very 
busy, and very lazy. I got through 
no end of work before I went to bed ; 
and then a boring clerk came in, and 
then’”—— 

He called a hurried cabinet council 
to consider the propriety of telling of 
that opera business—hastily divided— 
and decided in the negative. 

“ And then—may I have some cof- 
fee and bread buttered now, as a good 
boy that will do badly no more; or shall 
I go into the corner, with my face to 
the wall?” 

Mrs. Mildrington would have liked 
a yet more wholesale prostration in 
the dust. However, it did well 
enough, and would go for so much on 
account. After breakfast they went 
together in state to their public wor- 
ship. On their road thither Mrs. 
Mildrington spoke a deal of interest- 
ing carnal matters. 

“You cannot always go on soiling 
your gentlemanly fingers with those 
tilthy papers. How can you stand 
the breath of those clerks? I should 
like to see you down at Mildrington— 
a country gentleman of good blood, 
with hounds, horses; with the best 
families calling on you—you perhaps 
county member.” 

“Those days are a good way off,” 
said Mildrington, with something like 
the echo of a sigh. 

“Perhaps not so far off as you 
think,” said Mrs. Mildrington, be- 
ginning to step out grandly with her 
empress stride. 

“T have not been idle while you 
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were away—I have been planning— 
in fact, I have nearly decided. The 
old place will be shortly out of lease; 
itshall then berepaired and thoroughly 
refitted and furnished.” 

It was part of Mildrington’s training 
never to admit surprise, still less de- 
light, so he said— 

“Ah! you are going to let it again?” 

Mrs. iliiestademnened the notion 
with a wave of the Church Service. 

“No. It is to be inhabited. You 
7, live there if you like.” 

“Tp 

“Yes. You and your wife.” 

“ Ah!” 

This time he gave a guilty start, 
but recovered himself. 

“T say,” Mrs. Mildrington repeated, 
“vou shall marry and live there. I 
give it to you as my nuptial present.” 

Mildrington felt it would be un- 
gracious to appear indifferent to this 
kind speech. So he crashed down his 
impassive fences, and said handsomely 
that she was only too good to him. 

“As to marriage’—— 

“T have thought of that too. It all 
works on smoothly together. Seri- 
ously, you are too slow over the busi- 
ness. You are good-looking now, but 
the wear and tear of work will soon 
finish that. This is yourtime for’ —— 

“Advantageous sale,” said he 
smiling. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Mildrington seri- 
ously. “ Yow have not chosen. J 
have.” 

“You have?” and for a second he 
was startled. For the first time the 
responsibility he had taken on himself 
in the blaze and whirl of last night 
seemed more serious, almost terrible. 

“Yes. I have selected Marion Bo- 
leyn, Churstone Boleyn’s daughter— 
thirty thousand pounds, blue blood, 
and a net of splendid connexion over 
the country. Her mother and I were 
at school together.” 

“Oh! And what does Churstone 
Boleyn’s daughter say to the arrange- 
ment?” 

“Thatisfor youtomakeout. Here is 
church now. There, I declare, is old 
Lady Twinpecker, rouged and raddled 
as ever! She should leave her paint 
outside the House of God. Yes, my 
dear, we must marry you. And Ma- 
rion Boleyn comes and dines with me 
to-day. My book, please. 

So they entered and went with a 
sweet devotion to their pew.—Oremus. 
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PETER BROWN’S BLACK BOX. 


Here is the third draw from the Black Box :— 

I remember my friend, Peter, used to talk of one of his innumerable cousins of the in- 
terminable family.of Brown, a wild fellow, full of talent and adventure, who, accordingly, 
did no good in this world at all events—a rolling stone that gathered no moss. After 
wandering over half the world, he settled finally in Leghorn, where he married the 
daughter of a Russian merchant. 

It happened on one occasion when Peter returned from a tour in Germany, some fifteen 
years ago, he told me of a relative that he discovered there, who was married to a German 
lady, and lived in a German castle, quite like a little prince. Putting all these together, 
I strongly suspect that the hero of the following tale was no other than the son of his 
cousin of Leghorn, who had, I suppose, on his domestication in Italy, taken the name of 
Brunello. As to the O’Higginses, I know nothing about them, but I have no doubt that 
the Browns were related to them, and to every other family with a prefix, affix, or suffix 
to their name, since the creation of the world, including the prophet O’Badiah and General 
Judas MacCabeus. I cannot find the name of the Irish patrimony of Brunello either in 
“ Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary” or ‘‘O’Flaherty’s Ogygia”—more shame for them. 
The tale I give as I found it in the Black Box, premising only that while the German 
manners, as described, are those of a quarter of a century ago, there are evident marks of 
more recent retouching in the verses. 


JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 
Carrigbawn, December 28, 1861. 


REVELATIONS OF PETER BROWN—POET AND PERIPATETIC. 


WIN AND WEAR—PART I, 


I. 
THE COSMOPOLITE. 


Alexis O’ Higgins Brunello, 
Is the name of the hero I sing, 

A slashing and dashing young fellow 
As any you’d meet in the King- 


Dom of England, or France—ay, or Ireland— 
And that’s a bold statement I know, 

Yet I dare you to search the entire land 
And show me his match, high or low. 


The Russian he chopped like the Slavi, 
The German he'd grunt like a boar ; 

He could “ Parley vous” French & vous ravir, 
Talk Spanish just like a Sefior. 


Italian he lisped like a Roman, 
His English the purest in vogue, 

With a something quite soft, and yet no man 
Could venture to call it a brogue. 


And once I surprised him love-making, 
At Spa, to a County Cork lass, 
In accents so tender and taking, 
Whispering sweet in her ear, “ Colleen dhas !” 
VOL. LIX.—NO, COCXLIX. 
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And I thought to myself, “ Friend Brunello, 
That soft sawder, and blarney, and smile, 
That bother the girls, my good fellow, 
Were learned in the Emerald Isle.” 


Alexis O’ Higgins Brunello 
Was the pink of an exquisite beau : 

As he passed, women sighed, “ Come bello !”— 
Men scanned him from head to the toe. 


He could fight, he could drink, he could revel, 
Dance, sing, and make love “a la mode ; 
With men he was fierce as a devil, 
Women did with him—just as they would. 


Wherever he went he was courted, 
As Milor, or Senor, or Hertzog ; 
And I heard him once gravely reported 
A prince that was travelling incog. 


From city to city Brunello 
Could c traced by his deeds, as a chart ; 
By men’s broken bones in duello, 
d many a maid’s broken heart. 


Whence he came ’twould have puzzled a Rabbi 
To tell—somehow nobody knew. 

“ Non so”—“ Ich kenn nicht—“ No se sabe,” 
“ He’s Faust, or the Wandering Jew.” 


And so in his wanderings one autumn, 
When the season was on the decline, 

The course of his destiny brought him 
To stop by the banks of the Rhine. 


II. 
THE BARON, 


The Baron Rudolf Von Hockswiller 
Was a noble both brave and renowned, 
Of boars a redoubtable killer, 
Which he hunted with horse and with hound. 


He lived midst a forest most gloomy, 
Not far from the waters of Rhine, 

In a castle, less pleasant than roomy, 
*T was called, f believe, Schwarzenstein. 


The Baron had revenues ample, 

God knows how many thalers a-year— 
So rich, he might vie, for example, 

With an esquire of Somersetshire. 


‘ 


He had highlands, and lowlands, and woodlands, 
Well furnished with game of all kinds, 

Some bad lands, some worse lands, some good lands, 
Which were tilled by his vassals and hinds. 


XUM 


Win and Wear—The Baron. 


The Baron loved beer with devotion, 
More devotedly still he loved wine, 
Yet of water he’d drink a whole ocean— 
Kirscherwasser—not water of Rhine. 


But dearer than drink or boar-slaughter 
“He loved with the tenderest care 

The beautiful Fraulein, his daughter, 
Who was called Kunigunda the Fair. 


He loved her beyond all conception, 
More than castle, or forest, or pelf, 
Man or woman, with just one exception, 
And that was—Hockswiller himself. 


In a word, to prevent all confusion 
As to what I have stated above, 
I'll show, by a classic allusion, 
The strength and degrees of his love. 


“ Hic, hec, hoc,” absorbed all his affection. 
First, hie ; hee, the next ; hoe, i in fine: 

Which you ‘Nl see, on a moment’s reflection, 
Mean himself, and his child, and his wine. 


The Baron had many retainers, 
Stout henchmen at feasting and fun, 
All efficient as good flagon-drainers, 
Trenchant trencher-men every one. 


They were valiant—in brawls over liquor ; 
Quick to charge—when the enemy fled ; 

In retreat they were even still quicker, 
And ne’er to their foes gave the lead. 


The Baron had kinsfolk full twenty, 
Who stuck to him closer than wax, 

While Schweinsfleisch and Rheinwein were plenty 
Shot his forests and hunted his hacks. 


And so, like a family party, 
From first to the last of the year, 
They lived very — and hearty 


On the best of Hockswiller’s et cheer. 
And the Baron, when following the chase or 
Presiding o’er revel or mirth, 
Did not envy Grossherzog or Kaiser, 
Or mightiest monarch on earth. 


Iil. 
THE FRAULEIN. 
The fair Kunigunda Hockswiller 
Was a marvel of learning and art, 


Knew Gothe, and Wieland, and Schiller, 
And Klopstock, and Gesner by heart. 
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All the songs of the old Minnesingers 
That ever were written or sung 

She had prompt on the ends of her fingers 

And pat on the tip of her tongue. 










Of Schenkendorf, Riickert, and Kérner, 
And the bards of the “Sturm und drang,” 
And of Lessing, and Herder, and Werner, 

She could quote every verse and “ gesang.” 


In belles-lettres she studied von Schlegel ; 
In philosophy, Kant was her guide ; 

Metaphysics she studied from Hegel, 

And dipped into Fichte beside. 


And there was not a matron or maiden 
Surpassed her in musical art ; 

At sight she played Handel and Haydn, 

Beethoven, and Bach, and Mozart. 























Her voice was mellifluous, very- 
You'd fancy, whenever she sang, 

You heard a lark warble, so merry 

And trilling her notes as they rang. 


Her eyes would remind you of heaven, 
Their orbits so blue and serene, 

And mild as the starlight at even 

Their glance thro’ the lashes were seen. 


Like the hue of the leaves on the beeches, 
When Autumn is crisping them brown, 
Was the flow of her hair; and like peaches 
Her cheeks in their richness and down. 


Her forehead was broad, but not very, 
Her nose, rather massive than thin, 
Her lips full and ripe as a cherry, 
iol oh! such a co of a chin. 









With one charm far beyond every other, 
Most charming, the maiden was blest— 

The money and lands of her mother 

The fair Kunigunda possessed. 


And suitors in multitudes sought her 

From every region and part, , 
They sighed, and they knelt, but none caught her, 
Or touched Kunigunda’s young heart. 








One was learned and wise, but he squinted ; 
One was handsome and brave, but a boor ; 
One was all but the thing—till he hinted 

He wanted her lands to secure. 


And the kinsmen they sighed too, poor fellows, 
But they dared not approach her to kneel, 

So they guarded her, loyal and jealous, 

And swore to be true as the steel. 
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So the blue-stockinged, blue-eyed young lady 
Kept safely within her command, 

Till “ the hour and the man” should be ready, 
Her hand, and her heart, and her land. 


IV. 


THE BOAR HUNT. 


The morning is gloriously breaking 
With chanting of many a bird,— 

The Baron, from slumber awaking, 
Is risen, and booted, and spurred. 


And after a breakfast most hearty 
Of meat and strong waters beside, 
Hockswiller and each of his party 
The backs of their hunters bestride. 


The jagers with pistols and rifles, 
The stout knaves with boar-spears on foot, 
With daggers, and knives, and such trifles, 
The wild boar to stab or to shoot. 


Away to the forest they’re taking 

Their course thro’ a wide verdant plain, 
The horn of the huntsman awaking 

The echoes again and again. 


And now at the forest arriving 
The jigers are posted around, 


The hounds through the thickets are driving 
With noses laid close to the ground. 


Hark! hark! there’s a crashing of branches, 
The staunch hounds are now giving tongue, 

And the boar, with the pack at his haunches, 
Breaks cover and rushes along. 


Then joyously shouts every hunter, 
With a view-hollo rending the sky, 

As away goes the grisly old grunter, 
And the dogs at his heels in full cry. 


And the rifle of many a jiger 
Discharges its bullet in vain, 
The huntsmen, excited and eager, 
Give their horses the spur and the rein. 


Hal-lo! juch-heisasa ! hal-lo! 
They sweep over hill and thro’ vale, 
O’er greensward, and stubble, and fallow, 
Through jungle, and dingle, and dale. 


At last there’s the crack of a rifle, 
The ball strikes the brute in the breast ; 
And the Baron roars out—“ Ach, der Teufel ! 
That’s a jagerlich shot, I protest.” 


Up canters the Baron,—the laggers 
Come after, their steeds out of breath, 

They lustily lug out their daggers, 
Prepared to be in at the death. 
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To their wonder, they see a strange hunter 
Quite leisurely taking his stand, 

Astride o’er the dying old grunter, 
With a couteau de chasse in his hand. 


And as soon as the Baron approaches, 
The stranger, with true hunter-craft, 
While his hat he most courteously touches, 
Presents to Hockswiller the haft. 


“Pray who may you be, my fine fellow ?” 
Hockswiller politely demands. 

“ Alexis O'Higgins Brunello, 
Herr Baron, and at your commands.” 


“T take,” says the Baron, “ Herr Jiiger, 
With thanks, sir, your cowteau de chasse,”— 
Then he slit the boar’s throat with the dagger, 
And gave him a sure coup de grace / 


Then he asks, like a jolly old Baron— 
Brunello to come home and dine ; 

The boar is transported a car on, 
And they all jog to Schloss Schwarzenstein. 


V. 
THE REVEL, 


Wherever I look for my breakfast, 
Or supper, or lunch, be it mine 

(To this faith till my death I will stick fast,) 
In Germany always to dine. 


You’ve good eating, substantial and various, 
Good drinking in kind and degree, 

Good company, frank and hilarious, 
Good singing, both solo and glee. 


Only don’t go too fast at the smoking, 
Drink sparingly, too, of their beer ; 
Be prudent in banter and joking, 
Por they'll quarrel when filled with good cheer. 


There’s a hall that’s both lofty and spacious— 
The pride of the Schloss Schwarzenstein, 
With fire-place and chimney capacious, 
And a table of oak where they dine. 


The roof-beams and panels are oaken ; 
All around hang the antlers of deer, 
Boars’ heads, and each trophy and token 
Of the chase, and the rifle, and spear. 


Now seated around the oak table 

Are the kinsmen, the guest, and the host ; 
All ready, and willing, and able, 

To fall on the boiled and the roast. 


At the head sits the Baron most stately, 
Raised high in his carved oaken chair ; 
On his right, for he loved his child greatly, 

Is placed Kunigunda the Fair. 
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On the left, as the guest, sits Brunello, 
And he chats with the lady so gay, 

That she thinks him the charmingest fellow 
She has met with for many a day. 


Ach Gott! with what ardour they fall foul 
Of Baron Hockswiller’s good fare : 

‘Of all fish, and ald flesh, and all fowl, 
In earth, and in water, and air. 


Der Teufel! such eating and quaffing ! 
Such clattering of knives and of forks, 

Hobnobbing, and chaffing, and laughing ; 
And oh! such a drawing of corks. 


German beer—but no Guinness or Bass, or 
Your trash of East India pale ale ; 

Prime brandtwein and strong kirscherwasser, 
In flagon and flask without fail. 


And wines of all vineyards—Hockheimer, 
Geisenheimer, and sparkling Moselle ; 
Brauneberger, Erlach, Rudesheimer, 
And others whose names I can’t tell 


The courses are finished—the lady 
Is risen to retire,—quick as light 
The hand of Brunello is ready 
To open the door most polite. 


And just as the maiden advances, 
He tenderly gazes and sighs ; 

Till, confused by the power of his glances, 
She blushes and casts down her eyes. 


And Brunello, perhaps, had pursued her, 
And managed a sly téte-a-téte ; 

But the Baron cries, “ Lustiger Bruder, 
Come back, for all skulkers I hate.” 


Then following the lead of the master, , 
They drink, and they laugh, and they joke ; 
Each meerschaum is filled with kanaster, 
Each mouth puffs a volume of smoke. 


Now the Baron calls out—* Fiillt den Becher 
Bis zum Rand. To the brim fill your glass. 
With wine of the Rhine or the Neckar, 
And pledge me the toast that I pass! 


“Let love have its raptures for others, 
The pleasures of friendship be mine, 
The chase and the chalice, my brothers— 
Die Freundschaft, die Jagd, und der Wein!” 


The toast was received with a thunder 
Of plaudits that rolled through the hall,— 
“Huzza! Juch! Juchei!” ’twas a wonder 
The rafters and roof didn’t fall. 


When the thunder was past, cries Hockswiller, 
“ Hans Klangermann, give us a song.” — 
“Ja, von ganzem Hertzen, Ich will, Herr,” 
Says Max, and sings out clear and strong :— 
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“Tra lira la! Tra lira la! 
The merry men are up! 
From saddle-bow 
Each man bends low 
To the maid that hands the cup. 
He takes the cup from the maiden laughing, 
And steals a kiss before the quafiing ; 
* And so the jiiger bold and gay 
Spurs his horse and rides away. 
Tra lira la? Tra lira la ! 
Hallo! hallo! Juchheisa sa! 


“Tra lira la! Tra lira la! 
A merry life is ours 
In wood and wold, 
In heat and cold, 
In sunshine and in showers. 

Fearless every peril braving, 

Where the flood and storm is raving, 
There the jiiger bold and gay 
Hunts his game the live-long day. 

Tra lira la! Tra lira la! 
Hallo! hallo! Juchheisa sa! 


“Tra lira la! Tra lira la! 

We love fair nature’s face ; 

The mountain breeze, 
The forest trees, 

The wild and headlong chase. 
We love to hear the sweet birds singing, 
We love to hear the bugle ringing 

And thus the jager bold and gay 

am a merry life alway. 

Tra lira la! Tra lira la! 
Hallo! hallo! Juchheisa sa!” 


Then follow Liebeslieder, Bundslieder, 
Volkslieder, and songs of Tabak ; 

To name them would weary the reader, 
And space to recite them I lack. 


Now the bottles revolve fast and furious, 
The drinking is growing profound, 
Strong waters are proving injurious 
To the brains of the kinsmen around. 


And the speech of the host becomes thicker, 
A muddiness steals o’er his eye; 

And, vanquished by smoking and liquor, 
He falls fast asleep with a sigh. 


And so, while the Baron is snoring, 
Reclined in his carved oaken chair, 
Brunello the Schloss is exploring 
To find Kunigunda the fair. 
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THE most authoritative guides of taste 

told us, some time ago, how much 
beauty would delight—how much 
originality refresh and surprise us in 
the pages of “ Tannhiiuser ;’ and the 
announcement of a first poem, so dis- 
tinguished for merit by writers pre- 
viously unknown, gave us hopes of 
dawning genius which it would be our 
privilege to welcome with honour and 
far-stretching hope. The happy illu- 
sion did not last long. When several 
of the most fastidious critics had 
awarded willing praise, eager, in all 
probability, to encourage young writ- 
ers in their outset for fame, it was 
discovered that these new names 
were but a disguise—that one, at 
least, of the real authors was certain- 
ly free long ago from the scrupulous 
diftidence of a beginner. 

We owe so much to the genius of 
Owen Meredith already, that our 
judgment of any thing from his pen 
could hardly be impartial; and it is 
easy to understand, that if he wished 
to test the effect of this joint produc- 
tion on the public mind, a feigned 
name would give the beautiful poem 
a fairer trial than it could have found 
if the prestige of his name went with 
it. He may have wished to prove 
whether such a poem was admired 
because of its intrinsic merits, rather 
than to see how many hundreds of 
people would buy a book, for the same 
reason that one dozen of sheep fol- 
low another through a gap in the 
hedge—not that they prefer the grass 
on the one side to the turnips on the 
other, but because sheep and men 
alike are given to follow, when some 
one of them is bold enough to lead 
in a new direction. 

But to set against the advantage of 
this experiment—and when a friend 
shared in the composition of the 
poem it was a generous experiment— 
there is a decided tendency in critics 
to be more indulgent to a writer in 
the morning of his fame than when 
it has risen to the height of noon, 
and he bears the burden and heat of 
the day in an arena where the least 
failure of strength will be keenly gles- 
cried, either by those who measure 
his success with their own inordinate 
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hopes, or those who watch for his 
halting with the curious instincts of 
envy—always eager to disparage 
whatever promises to surpass medio- 
crity. 

An acknowledged rival is naturally 
more liable to hostile attention than 
the aspirant whose powers are still 
unaccredited by fame ; we both hope 
more from one who has not had time 
to disappoint ; and we know, besides, 
that Ais hopes must more depend 
upon our favour than they ever will 
after he has received public applause. 
And thus he is still able to gratify 
our vanity while we comfort his. 
Further on in the toilsome race, when 
the laurels are won, and a wide re- 
nown begins to make captious criti- 
cism ridiculous, self-interest may in- 
duce men to pay homage to genius, 
and even envy must be silent, lest, 
obstinately resisting an almost unani- 
mous opinion, the real cause of of- 
fence to its taste should be betrayed. 
But, alas! between the trembling 
efforts of youthful ambition and the 
joyless calm of fulfilled hope, there is 
a long and weary interval ; and many 
are the unkindly thrusts—many the 
cold discouragements which the tru- 
est genius may then have to endure! 
It may disdain the weapons employed 
against it, but will feel them none 
the less: powerless to wound self- 
love, they will unconsciously torture 
a deeper affection, a dearer hope than 
any which commoner beings cherish, 
for by the attacks of malevolent cri- 
ticism sanguine estimates of human 
nature are lowered, and instead of a 
joyful pride in its high worth, a des- 
ponding pity is felt, which begins to 
treat it as incurable. 

Those only who know the mourn- 
fulness of being tempted to loath 
where they would fain love, to con- 
temn what they used to honour, can 
guess what is felt by a noble mind 
when watching the mean endeavour 
of a baser one to drag down excel- 
lence from a position higher than its 
own. 

Perhaps no mode of attempting 
this is more easy, more sure of suc- 
cess, and more frequently adopted, 
than the charge of plagiarism ; and, 
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as it has been recently brought to 
bear heavily against the most dis- 
tinguished of the authors of “Tann- 
hiuser,” it may be worth while to in- 
quire a little into the nature of so- 
called plagiarism, in the abstract, 
before determining whether in the 
present instance this accusation is 
ust. 

, Unhappily there are antecedent 
facts which incline people to doubt of 
originality here, and as soon as it was 
known that the translator of “Serb- 
ski Pesme” stood behind the mask 
of a new name, critics changed their 
tone, and from the lenient opinion 
that “Tannhiiuser’ came nearest tothe 
“Tdyllsof theKings,”instyle and poetic 
pitch, though without any damaging 
signs of imitation, they fell at once 
upon the plausible hypothesis, that 
there were copious pilferings to be 
exposed. 

Allowing “Tannhiuser” to stand, as 
it first appeared, upon its own unsup- 
porns merits, I think that the resem- 

lance of many passages init to lines of 
Tennyson’s, in no case amounts to 
proven plagiarism, and can be satis- 
factorily explained. 

It is rather cruel to compare any 
new poetry to that of Tennyson’s ; a 
more certain receipt for making one 
disinclined to admire, could not be 
hit upon; it is therefore the most 
suitable form of disparagement, and 
a provocation seldom missing from 
the path of a young poet. Having 
the best in one style of writing, who 
would care for the next best? Hav- 
ing the perfect music of our Laureate, 
who would care for his echo ¢ 

Theinfluence of his writings upon the 
minds that elaborated “ Tannhiiuser” 
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cannot bedoubted; but “Tannhiiuser” 
has charms and merits peculiarly its 
own, and is, I will venture to say, as 
well worth reading, for its own sake, 
as the “Idylls of the King,” and much 
more deserving of admiration than 
“The Princess.” 

When comparing any contemporary 
poet with Tennyson, which I do most 
unwillingly, it is no rude deduction 
of praise to say that he or she is less 
musical—for superlative excellence 
must make that which is compared 
to it manifest imperfection ; and it 
may be consoling to young writers, 
who have not yet attained to an in- 
fallible nicety of ear, to remember 
that the fault Coleridge found with 
Tennyson’s poetry, when he first 
published, was in his metres ; it was 
their irregularity that Coleridge 
blamed.* But he had done with the 
ye of earth before “The Two 

Joices” appeared. 

I do not forget the peculiar loveli- 
ness of some of the songs in “Tann- 
hiiuser,” when I say that not even the 
beautiful one of Wolfram’s, which 
begins— 


“ Love among the saints of God, 
Love within the hearts of men ;” 


nor his last, which justly made 
“great shouts” go up, “of give the 
prize to Wolfram !” can bear compari- 
son with those exquisite varieties of 
songin “The Princess” and in “Maud;” 
but whatever other parts of “Tann- 
hiiuser” may remind us of an older 
favourite, in the songs nis influence 
can hardly be suspected. 

Plagiarism proper there may be 
undoubtedly in the great world of 
letters,t but I question whether more 


* The opinion of Coleridge, as given in his ‘‘ Table-Talk,” vol. ii. page 164, may 


be interesting enough to some people, to justify quotation here:—‘*I have not 
read through all Mr. Tennyson’s poems, which have been sent me; but I think 


there are some things of a good deal of beauty in what I have seen. The misfor- 
tune is, that he has begun to write verses without very well understanding 
what metre is. Even if you write in a known and approved metre, the odds are, 
if you are not a metrist yourself, that you will not write harmonious verses; but 
to deal in new metres, without considering what metre means and requires, is 
preposterous. WhatI should, with many wishes for success, prescribe to Tenny- 
son---indeed without it he can never be a poet in act—is to write for the next 
two or three years in none but one or two well known and strictly defined metres, 
such as the heroic couplet, the octavo stanza, or the octosyllabic measure of the 
‘Allegro’ and ‘ Penseroso.’ ” 

+ As for instance when Longfellow gives us his ‘‘ For the day is cold, and dark, 
and dreary,” without any intimation that precisely the same poem is given by 
Emmanuel Geibel in German: which appeared first, I know not, but one or other 
of them were indisputable plagiarisms. I have only memory to support my belief 
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than half the resemblances which 
have been so named during the last 
three centuries, are not attributable 
to a mental law that we can by no 
means abrogate. From this law is 
derived the force of example and the 
stimulus of fine literature ; it is that 
of which Schiller has spoken as “ the 
imitative formative impulse, which 
can undergo no impression, without 
at once endeavouring to give it 
lively expression.” (Der nachah- 
mende Bildungtrieb, der keinen Ein- 
driick erleiden kann, ohne sogleich 
nach einem lebendigen Ausdriick Zu- 
streben.”’)* 

It is this instinct for the reproduc- 
tion, in some shape or other, of every 
strong impression, which accounts for 
many phenomena otherwise inexplic- 
able ; for the repetition of phrases 
and gestures that we dislike as much 
as Christabel loathed the snake-like 
glance of Geraldine ; for petty re- 
criminations which we despise our- 
selves for and yet allow, because, 
perhaps years ago, they were vented 
upon us : for the use of grandiloquent 
words when notably inappropriate, 
(for having struck us forcibly in their 
right place, ten to one we shall find 
ourselves applying them with equal 
animation on a wrong occasion) ; and 
for a re-echo, more or less distinct of 
the ideas and style of a writer we ad- 
mire, much too profoundly to dream 
of imitation. 

In our own expressions, or in the 
speech of other people, we may detect 
three kinds of effect from past vibra- 
tions of the mind; re-echo of musical 
sound in the structure of our sen- 
tences ; reproduction of thought, ge- 
nerally remodelled, but leaving un- 
mistakable marks of its ancestry ; 
and repetition of contiguous words, 
all quite unconscious, resulting from 
that invariable law of human nature, 
which, sooner or later, turns every 
impression to consequent expression. 

0 susceptible and so conservative 
is memory, that by most of us the 
juxtaposition of a few unimportant 
sentences, will be recognised after an 
interval of several years. We im- 






that Tennyson has taken his ‘‘ Poct’s Song,” a short piece at the end of his 
volume of collected poems, from another unacknowledged German source. I 





mediately know that they have been 
heard or read before, though never 
thought of since ; for though we recol- 
lect so little of all the impressions we 
accumulate, it is more than probable 
that we really retain them all. Some- 
where in “the abysmal depths of per- 
sonality,” every combination of ideas, 
every perception of facts, remains 
latent and unnoticed, but indestruc- 
tible, and ever ready for a sudden re- 
call to consciousness. 

What Schiller has said of deeds is 
no less true of words : 


“‘ Leicht verschwindet der Thaten Spur 
Von der sonnenbeleuchteten Erde, 
Wie aus dem Antlitz die leichte Geberde— 
Aber nichts ist verloren und verschwun- 
den, 
Was die geheimnissvoll waltenden stun- 
den 
In den dunkel schaffenden Schoss aufnah- 
men— 
Die Zeit ist eine bliihende Flur, 
Ein grosses Lebendiges ist die Natur, 
Und Alles ist Frucht und Alles ist 
Samen.” 
Die Braut von Messina. 
Translation— 
** As easily as from the countenance 
The trifling gestures fade and disappear ; 
So quickly from the sun-enlightened 
earth 
The traces of men’s actions die away, 
But nothing which the overruling hours 
Into their dark and fateful course receive 


Is lost and gone. Time is a blooming 
field, 


Nature a great and animated power, 
And all is fruit and seed.” 


And thus, with regard to writers, 
the natural and unconscious rebound 
of past admiration is likely to be in- 
stantly perceived by an attentive 
reader, and is censured as feeble imi- 
tation or unscrupulous theft, accord- 
ing to the taste and humour of the 
critic ; the quickness of memory in 
the latter, is a strong check upon the 
unwary reproductiveness of the author. 

After making all due allowance 
in writers for mere coincidence of 
thought, which is frequently proved, 
and in crities for the tendency so 
strong in human nature to reduce all 
that is possible to a likeness, that so 


believe something extremely similar, if not quite the same, will be found in 


Biirger's Poems. 
* Schiller *‘ Ueber das Erhabene. 
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old associations shall not be disturbed, 
nor old limits advanced, I think it 
will need no special pleading to prove, 
that some of our most original poets 
show signs of reverberation—if the 
term may be allowed—and that the 
finest masters of melody in verse have 
found difficulty in avoiding it alto- 
gether. 

I should think, therefore, that 
Wordsworth, with all his faults and 
all his philosophical excellence, was 
never suspected of this subtle mode 
of doing homage to another mind. 
He was, it seems, more “struck at 
himself”* than by any of his prede- 
cessors. Nor am I aware that Mr. 
Tupper was ever accused of plagiar- 
ism: there is nothing that reminds 
one of an earlier, sweeter strain in 
his ever-virtuous lines. But can any 
one compare these passages from 
Shelley and Keats and doubt that the 
one was stimulated by a previous 
though, perhaps, forgotten delight in 
the other ? 


“The melancholy ruins 

Of cancell’d cycles ; anchors, beaks of ships; 

Planks turned to marble: quivers, helms 
and spears, 

And gorgon-headed targes, and the wheels 

Of scythéd chariots, and the emblazonry 

Of trophies, standards, and armorial beasts, 

Round which death laughed, sepulchred 
emblems 

Of dead destruction, ruin within ruin! 

The wrecks beside of many a city vast, 

Whose population, which the earth grew 
over, 

Was mortal, but not human: see, they lie, 

Their monstrous works and uncouth skele- 
tons, 

Their statues, homes, and fanes ; prodigious 
shapes, 

Huddled in gray annihilation, split, 

Jammed in the hard black deep; and over 
these 

The anatomies of unknown wingéd things.’ 
Shelley's Prometheus Unbound—Act 4. 

“ Things 

More dead than Morpheus’ imaginings: 

Old rusted anchors, helmets, breastplates 
large, 

Of gone sea-warriors; brazen beaks and 

targe; 
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Rudders that for a hundred years had lost 
The sway of human hand: gold vase em- 
boss'd 
With long-forgotten story, and wherein 
No reveller had ever dipp’d a chin 
But those of Saturn's vintage; mouldering 
scrolls, 
Writ in the tongue of heaven, by those souls 
Who first were on the earth; and sculp- 
tures rude 
In ponderous stone, developing the mood 
Of ancient Nox ;—then skeletons of man, 
Of beast, behemoth and leviathan, 
And elephant and eagle, and huge jaw 
Of nameless monster.” 
Keats’ Endymion—Book III. 


Again, if one reads these lines of 
old Chapman’s, and then this verse 
from “In Memoriam,” can one fail 
to perceive that the first was sugges- 
tive of the other! 

“Or as the cloudy threaves* 

Of busy flies that sheepcotes fill when 

summer’s golden vails 

Enrich the fields, and nourishing milk 

bedews the sprinkled pails.” 
Chapman’s Iliad. 
‘“‘ And brushing ankle deep in flowers, 

We heard behind the woodbine veil, 

The milk that bubbled in the pail, 

And buzzings of the honied hours.” 

In Memoriam, \xxxvii. 


In sense far enough apart, but in 
sound how agreeably reminiscent ! 

And though it is part of my creed, 
that critics cannot fully fathom the 
poet’s mind, and that, therefore, the 
should in nowise dare to vex it wit 
their “shallow wit,” by guessing at 
its process of creation, yet mine has 
often pleased itself much by discern- 
ing, as it fancied, the prompting germ 
of a recent perfection in the sweet 
fresh woodlands of Chaucer, or Schil- 
ler’s inexhaustible deeps. 

Fancy may often mislead me, but 
when Tennyson says— 


“The people here, a beast of burden slow, 
Toil’d onward, prick’d with goads and 
stings ; 
Here play’d, a tiger, rolling to and fro 
The heads and crowns of kings” 





t Threaves. 


* Robert Browning’s Flight of the Duchess. 


(The Palace of Art)— 


“ Thrave or threave, a drave or drove, or number driven together. 


Any great number or quantity.”—Richardson's Dictionary. 
t “ Vex not thou the poet’s mind, 
With thy shallow wit: 


Vex not thou 


the poet’s mind ; 


For thou canst not fathom it.” 


Tennyson's “ The Poet's Mind.” 
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I am involuntarily reminded of a 
passage in Schiller’s “Spaziergang”— 


“ Nature awakes, and with hands all brazen 

and heavy 

Gainst the hollow form'd pile Time and 
necessity strikes ; 

Like a tigress who bursting the massive 
grating of iron, 

Of her Numidian wood suddenly, fear- 
fully thinks.” 

Schiller’s Walk.— 
Edgar Bowring’s Translation. 


Again, when reading in “ Chaucer's 
Dreame,” of the joy which 


“throughout the toun 
So gret was that the bellis soun, 
Afraied the peple, a journay 
About the city every way.” 


it is pleasant to recall the sweeter 
flow of the “ carol free and bold” — 


“when a mighty people rejoice, 

And the tumult of their acclaim is roll’d 
With shawns, and with cymbals, and 

harps of gold, 
Through the open gates of the city afar 
To the shepherd who watcheth the even- 

ing star.” 

Tennyson's ‘‘ The Dying Swan.” 


No one would venture to connect 
the idea of plagiarism and the author 
of “In Memoriam ;” yet no one who 
reads largely in foreign poetry—who 
is tolerably familiar with Dante, and 
on intimate terms with Goethe and 
Tieck—can doubt that our greatest 
living poet has assimilated the pro- 
ducts of other minds with admirable 
delicacy of taste; and his rhythmical 
sensations are so fine, that one can 
hardly suppose there is a melodious 
cadence possible, which he has not 
made his own, and given to England 
for ever. 

To such a brain it would be easier 
to use its own materials and its own 
music than to borrow as he borrows. 
The reason why younger versifiers are 
so soon detected in this process of 
taking an impression, is that they 
will steep their minds in modern 
poetry ini that which the few 
scores of people who read poetry with 
delight are talking of now—a miser- 
ably narrow pasture-ground for those 
who mean to leave behind them when 
they die, any thing that another ge- 
neration will care to glance at again. 
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It is not on a fashionable diet that 
intellectual works grow to immorta- 
lity. It is not present popularity 
that those who produce immortal 
works care for. Nor need writers who 
wish for this try to familiarize them- 
selves with the genius of all ages, as 
those must who desire a brighter dis- 
tinction. 

I have now tried to prove that 
what is taken for plagiarism is more 
probably unconscious re-echo, or the 
acceptance of a suggestion—the use 
of a borrowed idea with compound 
interest ; but it must be remembered 
that even what looks like debt or 
plagiarism, is, in the works of really 
great writers, an exception, and is all 
the more noticed because we find it 
in pages that quicken thought by evi- 
dent originality, and illustrate feeling 
by those vividly appropriate images 
which come to us fresh from the mint, 
however long the bullion of which 
they are formed may have been laid 
up in treasuries of knowledge. 

Those “gold dew-drops of speech 
and eloquence” which pass from 
mouth to mouth among the living, 
and are transferred, like precious 
gems, from one generation to another, 
do not shine with borrowed light ; in 
them words do not cling together be- 
cause they were once admired in al- 
most similar connexion: and when a- 
writer is said to be an imitator-—when 
at every page or two we catch the 
broken a of a richer voice, there 
is an unmistakable sign of weakness, 
of a susceptibility to impression which 
almost forbids the hope of there being 
power strong enough to originate any. 

The rule which guides experiment- 
ers in electricity, that, “in proportion 
as bodies are susceptible of having 
electricity excited in them by friction 
in that proportion they are less fit, 
to conduct it to other bodies,” finds 
a parallel here : whatever is most 7e- 
ceptive of influence is least able to 
effect it spontaneously. And delicacy 
and fineness of ear, even in a poet, 
cannot compensate for a lack of force 
and fire; and though a poem be 
smooth and sweet, it is waste of 
words if feeble. 

As an instance of feeble reproduc- 
tion, I could find nothing more strik- 
ing than a verse which appeared 
pg in one of our monthly periodi- 
cals : 
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“The murmuring rustle of the leaves 
That breathe a quiet tune; 
The gentle dropping upon the grass 
Of a midnight shower in June, 
The far-off voice of a hidden brook 
That sings low to the moon.”* 


Can any one suppose that the writer 
of these gentle lines was guilty of 
such manifest borrowing, consciously? 
Could she, if remembering to what 
she owed this sequence of sound, have 
ventured to steal one rhyme from the 
unsurpassed loveliness of the verse as 
it stands in the “Ancient Mariner }’— 


“Yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 
A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune.” 


Let us now look more closely to 
the poem under review. Undeniably 
one is often reminded of “ The Prin- 
cess” and “The Idylls” in reading it ; 
but in the build of the lines, particu- 
larly in the opening of the story, I 
find more likeness to the stateliness 
of Milton’s blank verse; and I am 
sure that the magnificent flow of 
Keats’ “Hyperion” has not been 
without influence here. Its solemn 
vehemence is recalled when Tann- 
hiiuser’s doom is to be passed; but 
has Milton, or Keats, or Tennyson 
any thing more grandly apposite than 
the lines— 

** As, ere the storm descends 
Upon a Druid grove, the great trees stand 
Looking one way; and stiller than their 
wont, 
Until the thunder, rolling, frees the wind 
That rocks them altogether”— 


any thing sweeter or more perfect 
than this part of Elizabeth’s speech 
to the merciless bards— 


“Oh, who that lives but hath within his 

heart 

Some cause to dread the suddenness of 
death ? 

And God is merciful; and suffers us, 

Even for our sin’s sake; and doth spare 
us time, 

Time to grow ready, time to take fare- 
well! 

And sends us monitors and ministers— 

Old age, that steals the fulness from the 
veins ; 

And griefs, that take the glory from the 
eyes; 
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And pains, that bring us timely news of 
death ; 

And tears, that teach us to be glad of 
Him.” 


Like Milton and Tennyson, the au- 
thors of “ Tannhiiuser” occasionally 
allow our ears to ache from a line 
which acts as a discord in music for 
breaking too monotonous a melody. 
But such as this— 


“To a universal irrepressible roar” 
( Tannhéuser) 
is not more painful than “ femininely 
fair and dissolutely pale” in “ Enid;” 
or Milton’s— 


“ With her bright luminaries that set and 
rose”—( Paradise Lost, Book 7) ; 


and in Book 3 of the same poem— 


‘¢ Of all things transitory and vain, when 
sin.” 


And as Tennyson has admitted that 
most disagreeable novelty, “languor- 
ously,” I suppose we must forgive the 
annoyance of such words as “ cares- 
sent,’ and “ hungerly,” and “ reach- 
lessness,” in “ Tannhiuser,” but they 
are not such as one wishes to natura- 
lize. 

Having gone through the ungraci- 
ous task of finding out and compar- 
ing passages in this poem that pro- 
voke parallel, I will give some of the 
most marked instances of likeness, 
that the authors’ degree of obligation 
may be easily recognised. 

In “The Princess” we find this 
figure:— 

“ Long lanes of splendour slanted o’er a 
press 

Of snowy shoulders, thick as herded ewes, 

And rainbow robes, and gems and gem- 

like eyes, 

And gold and golden heads; they to and 

fro 

Fluctuated, as flowers in storm, some red, 

some pale, 

All open-mouthed, all gazing to the light.” 


In “Tannhiuser,” some few lines 
before the sentence, “sharp, slanting 
lanes of steel :’— ’ 


“ And like the shuddering crowd 
Of parti-coloured leaves that flits before 
The gust of mid October; all at once 
A hundred jewell'd shoulders, huddling, 
swept 
The hall, and slanted to the doors, and 
fled before the storm.” 


* «* Sounds,” by J. L. in the St. James’s Magazine for June, 1861. 
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Again in “The Princess ””— 
“ But Ida, with a voice that like a bell 
Toll’d by an earthquake in a trembling 
tower 
Rang ruin.” 


In “Tannhauser ”— 


“« But hollow as a bell 
That tolls for tempest from a storm-clad 
tower 


Rang through the jangling shock of arms 
and men.” 

Had memory in the authors of 
“Tannhiuser” been as vigilant as a 
detective, as it is tenacious of acqui- 
sition, Ido not think they would so 
often allow phrases to occur, which, 
without any especial charm, are yet a 
direct challenge to the reader to try 
and discover where they have been 
previously so familiar ; such, for ex- 
ample, as— 

“Walked its weary ways 
With dull mechanic motions, such as make 
A mockery of life,” 
( Tannhauser ) 


it does not take long to remember 


‘* The long mechanic pacings to and fro, 
The set gray life and apathetic end” 


of Tennyson’s “ Love and Duty.” 
Such again as— 
“* Whose way of life is like the crumbled 
stair 
That winds and winds about a ruin’d 
tower, 
And leads no-whither!” 
Tannhiuser. 
“ The course of life that seem’d so flowery 
to me 
With you for guide and master, only you, 
Becomes the sea-cliff pathway broken 
short, 
And ending in a ruin.” 
The Idylis of the King. 


And again, such as “a sadness falls 
upon him,” when the rare beauty of 
that part of “The Princess” where 
“sadness on the soul of Ida fell,” 
must ever linger on the ear of those 
whom poetry can make glad. 
Why use the expression— 
* “Yet cram thy cheated ears,” 
( Tannhéuser ) 
when its singularity occurs in such a 
well-known passage as— 
“ Tf indeed there haunt 
About the moulder’d lodges of the Past 


So sweet a voice and vague, fatal to men, 
Well needs it we should cram our ears with 


The Princess. 
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These parallelisms, like the simi- 
larity of 
“Elizabeth, alone with Night 
And Silence, and the Ghost of her slain 
youth, 
Lay lost among the ruins of that day,” 

( Tannhdauser) 
to Tennyson’s lines in “Love and 
Duty,” 

“ Sit brooding in the ruins of a life, 


Nightmare of youth, the spectre of him- 
self,” 


are little things—the trifles of which 
reviewers can make an ill-natured 
use ; but what syllable or accent in a 
really fine poem can be justly called 
a trifle too small to notice ¢ 

In taking for their theme the story 
of the Battle of the Bards, well known 
in its main outline to German stu- 
dents, and immortalized, as many 
still believe, by the music of Richard 
Wagner, Owen Meredith and his 
friend have chosen a vantage ground 
of singular eminence, and for once a 
fine poem has a direct and manifest 
moral, without in the slightest degree 
sacrificing the essentials of poetry to 
the supremacy of moral law. These 
ends can so rarely be united without 
doing violence to conscience or taste, 
that, until I read Tannhiuser, I should 
have believed myself justified in call- 
ing it an impossibility. But. the 
usual difficulty is removed by the 
supernatural element in Tannhiiu- 
ser’s temptation ; this leaves the ima- 
gination free play, unshackled by 
those higher powers of religious 
truth which must paralyze imagina- 
tion when they are allowed to dictate 
to the poetic faculty. 

It is with wonderful success that the 
writers of “Tannhiiuser” admit the 
horror and loathsomeness of sin, 
while the impulse of temptation is 
attributed to the fallen goddess in the 
“wicked woods of Hérsel”—the suc- 
cess of idealizing temptation without 
the least palliating vice—leaving it, in 
all its foulness, upon the conscience of 
a degraded, ruined man. Agonies of 
remorse are unsoftened by sublime 
treatment, and the retribution of sin 
satisfies the moral sense, and shows 
that even such love as Elizabeth’s, 
in all its purity and power, cannot 
arrest the fulfilment of those terrible 
words, “the wages of sin is death” — 
that even repentance cannot-at once 
cleanse the defiled spirit ; though it is 
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also shown that God can and does for- 
give when a penitent seeks pardon 
through Christ. Whatever else the 
world may owe to Owen Meredith and 
his friend, it is surely indebted to them 
for clothing such truths as these—all- 
important to every human being—in 
poetry that is as beautiful as its own 
pathetic purpose. 

Many a miserable wanderer from 
right ways, as hardened and hopeless 
as Tannhiiuser, may find in this poem 
a promise of the waters of life: God 
grant that such may seek them in 
time, where never sinful man has 
sought in vain! Many a loving heart 
may bewail the ruin of a dishonoured 
friend, and may here find example of 
what the constancy and unflinching 
courage of true friendship can effect, 
even when all its efforts seem too 
late. May heaven send such con- 
stancy into the hearts of all who 
would reclaim sinners, that they may 
cry out even to the last 

“ Yet turn, 

For, as I live, I will not leave thee thus.” 
That they may urge upon the broken- 
hearted victim of despair ; 


“Yet not so fall'n, not so low fall’n, but 

what 

Divine Redemption, reaching every- 
where, 

May reach at last even to this wretched- 
ness, 

And, out of late repentance, raise it up 

With pardon into peace.” 


In this direction of moral purpose 
I find an admirable use of a rare op- 
portunity, which, with one exception 
(Guinevere, “ Idylls of the Kings”), 
places the writers of Tannhauser in 
advance of him whom they are ac- 
cused of following. 

Tennyson is thought by many—not 
those, I imagine, who can best appre- 
ciate his poetry—to be indeterminate 
in religious tendency, and cold to the 
highest interests of spiritual life. 
Those who so judge him could not be 
persuaded to change their opinion by 
such explanation as I might offer: 
the reserve of lofty natures is the last 
thing that can be explained to minds 
of a different calibre. 

But if, after reading “In Memo- 
riam,” people can think Tennyson’s 
religious ‘sense at fault, they must 
surely find in it many proofs of a curi- 
ous kind of hypocrisy, a semblance of 
just tho8e phases of feeling which a 
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man could not experience or describe 
unless he were profoundly religious, 
and yet the very last he would acknow- 
ledge if he wished to seem so. 

But, not to dwell longer upon a 
question so far beyond our reach, let 
me earnestly congratulate such read- 
ers of Tennyson, upon a poem which 
leaves no doubt on the mind as to its 
religious tendency. They may find 
their account also in its being free 
from those recondite treasures of 
philosophy, those carelessly implied 
truths, and light glancing strokes 
upon the complicated problems of 
life, which our Laureate scatters with 
a lavish wealth, to fascinate those who 
can receive them, and perplex those 
whe find him obscure. 

The simplicity of Tannhiuser, both 
in design and detail, is, to my judg- 
ment, a distinguishing charm; for un- 
fortunately it has become a fashion 
with the versifiers of our day to tam- 
per with mysteries and adopt a dark- 
ness of style which covers no depth of 
original thought. 

The heroine here is, indeed, “ pure 
loveliness;” her fate only too natural : 
in the open avowal of her love, after 
interceding for Tannhiuser, when she 
says— 

“Which of you will boast himself 

More miserabiy injured by this man 

Than I, whose heart of all that lived in it, 

He hath untenanted,” 


the manners of olden time are pro- 
bably more closely adhered to than 
in the demeanour of Tennyson’s 
ladies—who, if one may dare to think, 
he could be out of keeping on any 
point—often appear to me to act under 
the restraints imposed by the refine- 
ments of the nineteenth, and very 
seldom with the navveté of the sixth, 
Elaine’s conduct being excepted. 

If I wished to find fault with any 
thing in the plot of Tannhauser, it 
would be with its want of relief from 
successive shades of sorrow to the 
deepest glooms of remorse. Tis ren- 
ders the latter part a little monoton- 
ous; and perhaps for this reason the 
hero might as well have died a page 
or two sooner. 

Lest ny admiration of this poem 
should appear excessive and unsup- 
gh a few passages that may fairly 

detached from their context, shall 
be given as examples of an almost 
unflawed whole :— 
8 
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“The one great word, 

That long had hover'd in the silent mind, 

Now on the lip half-settled; for not yet 

Had love between them been a spoken 
sound 

For after-speech to lean on; only here 

And there, where scatter’d pauses strew’d 
their talk, 

Love seem'd to o’erpoise the silence, like 
a star 

Seen through a tender trouble of light 
clouds.— Page 19. 





















































“The calm Dawn came, and from the east- 

ern cliff, 

Athwart the glistening slopes and cold 
green copse, 

Call'd to him, careless of a grief not her's ; 

But he, from all her babbling birds, and 
all 

Her vexing sunlight, with a weary heart 

Drew close the darkness of the glens and 
glades 

About him, flying through the forest 
deeps.—Page 90. 







































































“Then prone she fell upon her face, and 

prone 

Within her mind Hope’s shatter'd fabric 
fell— 

The dear and delicate fabric of frail Hope 

Wrought by the simple cunning of her 
thoughts, 

That, labouring long, through many a 
dreamy day 

And many a vigil of the wakeful night, 

Piecemeal had rear’d it, patiently, with 
pain, 

From out the ruins of her ancient peace. 

O, ancient Peace! that never shall return, 

O, ruin’d Hope! O Fancy! over-fond, 

Futile artificer that build’st on air, 
















































































THERE is probably at the present 
moment no American citizen more 
heartily execrated throughout the 
United Kingdom than the honourable 
senator whose name we prefix to the 
present article. If biographers are 
prone to the sin of idolatry, then like 
idolaters we must be allowed some- 
times to treat our deities to a whip- 
ping. Let it cause surprise to no one, 
if the writer whoa year ago would 
have fallen down flat before the name 
of William Henry Seward,should now 
muster courage to treat him to a 
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Marr’d is thy handiwork, and thou shalt 
lease 


With plastic fantasies her soul no more.”’ 
—Page 84. 





“So, tearful, stood 
Tannhiuser, whilst his 
thoughts, 
From following up far off a waning hope, 
Back to himself came, one by one, more 
sad 
Because of sadness troubled.” —Page 106. 


melancholy 


After taking the foregoing argu- 
ments into consideration, and trying 
to read Tannhauser without the sus- 
vicious irritation natural to those who 

elieve that they have already been 
duped once, by one of its authors, if 
any reader should still find over- 
whelming evidence of more than re- 
echo from a higher mind, evidence of 
conscious plagiarism, I will beg that 
due weight may be given to the re- 
mark of Vauvenargues, which, in con- 
clusion, I subjoin :— 

“Tt must not be thought, however, 
that an original turn of mind neces- 
sarily excludes the art of imitation. 
I know of no great men who have 
not adopted models. Rousseau has 
imitated Marot ; Corneille, Lucan 
and Seneca ; Bossuet, the Prophets ; 
Racine, the Greeks and Virgil; and 
Montaigne has somewhere said that 
there was in himself a disposition 
somewhat monkeyish and imitative. 
But these great men, whilst imitating, 
have remained original, because they 
had nearly the same genius.” —Vau- 
venargues, “Sur la Vonnaissance de 
Cesprit humain.” 


“classical caning,” such as the chi- 
valrous Colonel Brooks inflicted on 
Senator Sumner. It is not to be ex- 
ected that Mr. Seward can be the 
1ero of the American mob, and at the 
same time retain the respect of the 
inteiligent classes in this country. A 
year ago his biography would have 
called out a very different response 
than at present. Capax impervi nisi 
imperasset : Governor Seward bore a 
name second to none among living 
American worthies. But his unhappy 
accession to office in 1860, and his ad- 
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ministration as Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, has destroyed whatever good 
opinion we had of him. 

It is only another instance of So- 
lon’s answer to Croesus, to count no 
man happy till his death. Had Mr. 
Seward died -on the eve of the great 
Secession, he would have died with 
hands as pure of civil blood as Falk- 
land and Hampden. As it now is, 
he may live to be the victim himself 
of some American Cromwell. He 
may find like Pym and Vane that it 
is easier to draw the sword than to 
sheathe it—to call out armies, than to 
recall them to a peace footing. Had 
Mr. Seward died a year ago, he would 
have been held in honour on this side 
of the Atlantic, among those American 
statesmen whose virtues forbid their 
rising to the highest place in a demo- 
cracy. We should have ranked him 
with Clay, and Webster, and Sumner, 
as one of that select class who never 
can aspire to the presidential chair, 
precisely because they are pre-emin- 
ent. The sovereign multitude like 
mediocrity. They distrust the man 
whois head and shoulders above them; 
and we cannot say more for Mr. 
Seward than this, that he was far too 
first-rate a man for a second-rate 
office. Whether in irony or in earnest, 
the Apostle directed the Corinthians, 
if they must have judgments pertain- 
ing to this life, to set those to judge 
who are least esteemed in the church. 
The American people choose their 
rulers ae on the same prin- 
ciple. Whether because their princi- 
pal men are preoccupied with other 
things, and will not give their time to 
politics, or whether to prove the na- 
tural equality of all men, certain it is 
that in America “the least esteemed” 
are set up in the principal places of 
all. A decent country attorney is 
thrown on the crest of the wave of 
popular favour high and dry into the 
presidential chair, while the men 
that supported him under his canvass, 
and who are necessary to him to carr 
out his policy, are left battling wit 
the waves still, and in danger of not 
getting into office at all. Generally 
like Clay and Webster, they rise to 
the point when the great prize of all 
appears within their reach, only to see 
it snatched from them by some in- 
ferior candidate, and retire mortified, 
only te try again and be again de- 
frauded of their due. So often did 
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this happen to Clay, that at last 
“Justice to Clay” was adopted as the 
rallying cry of his party in 1844, but 
all to no purpose. Polk was elected 
President, and Clay died at the age 
of seventy-five, having eaten his heart, 
as the Egyptians say, with disappoint- 
ment. 

Mr. Seward has Clay’s career before 
him as a warning, if he will be warned 
in time. Like Clay, he has risen to 
the rank of second in the state, and 
now he should understand that he 
must stoop to conquer. If he would 
rise higher, he must descend first be- 
low himself. He must remember the 
warning to Macbeth, not to wish 
highly and holily at the same time. 
He is making himself little, in order 
to squeeze into the presidential 
chair. His bitterest enemy could 
not wish him any'thing worse than 
this—than to blast his reputation for 
ever, and to make himself a name of 
infamy for all time for the sake of 
the poor honour of being the mouth- 
piece of the American Demos for four 
years. The sentiment of Euripides, 
that for the sake of empire any crime 
might be attempted, was a favourite 
one with Cesar. But there was one 
crime which even Cesar and Napoleon 
stopped short of—self-immolation. 
They did not stupify themselves to 
bring themselves down to the stu- 
pidity of their masters; they did 
not affect to be dwarfs, because they 
lived among pigmies. This is that 
which a man of genius must sub- 
mit to in canvassing for the presi- 
dency of the United States. He must 
be as meddlesome and foolish as 
Chremes, and go about gabbling— 
“Homo sum nil alienum ab homino 
puto,” to justify his fellow-citizens in 
electing him as their chief. An im- 

rtinent and prying curiosity, pass- 
ing itself off as patriotic philanthropy, 
is the quality which will make the 
American meeting ring with applause, 
as the Roman theatre rang when 
the meddlesome slave delivered him- 
self of that fine bit of bombast— 
“Homo sum.” If Mr. Seward can 
shrink into such dimensions as these, 
then he may successfully canvass for 
the chair of old Uncle Abe. If not, he 
had better retire in time, before he 
has broken his heart with vexation 
and failure, as Clay and Webster be- 
fore him did. 

When Harry Primrose thinks of 
8 
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becoming an usher in a school, he is 
stopped hy the question—“ Have you 
been bred apprentice to the business?” 


“No.” “Then you won’t do for a 
school Can you dress the boys’ 
hair?’ “No.” “Then you won't do 


for a school. Have you had the 
small-pox?’ “No.” “Then you won't 
do for a school. Can you lie three in 
a bed??? “No.” “Then you will 
never do for a school. Have you got 
a good stomach?” “Yes.” © “Then 
= will by no means do for a school. 
Vo, sir. If you are for a genteel easy 
profession, bind yourself seven years 
as an apprentice to turn a cutler’s 
wheel ; but avoid a school by any 
means.” If an usher in a cheap 
academy is more miserable than a cut- 
ler’s apprentice, the president of the 
mighty republic that has “its bright 
home in the setting sun,” is more 
miserable than either. Mr. Seward 
is more hated at this moment than 
any other American by the people of 
these islands; but we do not wish 
him any thing so bad as that which 
he wishes for himself. If the gods 
were to grant him in anger the re- 
quest of his heart, he would find out 
before a month was over that he had 
consulted shame to himself, in seek- 
ing to be one step higher in outward 
rank and many degrees lower in self- 
respectand the respect of the judicious. 

As it is, we see how he has already 
stooped to conquer—how much he 
has done to ree to the worst pre- 
judices of the American people— 
oo he has flattered their follies, 
fondled, like Titania, the ass’s head— 
and altogether sunk so far below 
himself, that it is difficult to recog- 
nize in Secretary Seward the same 
man who, as Senator Seward, and, 
above all, as Governor Seward, won 
the esteem of the educated minority 
in the State of New York, who, 
though to a great extent disfranchised 
under universal suffrage, still exert at 
times considerable influence. It is sig- 
nificant of American society that the 
Conservative party are there called 
Whigs. Of the two names of Eng- 
lish parties they chose the latter. 
They approached the old country as 
nearly as they dared to do, leaving to 
their opponents the bullying, brag- 
ing name of Democrats. With these 
Whigs Mr. Seward began his political 
life, and has fought under their flag 
almost down to the era of the great 
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success of his party, in the election 
of a republican president. Now, Mr. 
Secretary Seward, quantum mutatus 
ab illo, having gone in for popular 
honours, has determined, as the Ame- 
ricans say up in Chicago, to go the 
whole hog. Ahab served Baal a little, 
but Jehu would serve him much. Mr. 
Seward would now out-Jehu Jebu in 
his worship of Baal. In his demo- 
cratic proclivities he would show 
more than the accustomed ardour of 
converts. 

If the people, like a peevish tyrant, 
must be flattered and fooled to the 
top of their bent, he is willing to do 
it. Do they ask for Cuba or Canada? 
To be sure they shall have it. Are 
they in a pet with the South for dar- 
ing to take itself out of the Union ? 
Let the South have but one neck, 
and behead the rebel at once for his 
impudence. In the court of the ce- 
lestial and now defunct Yih-Chu this 
was the flattery poured in his ears by 
mandarins who wanted buttons and 
peacocks’ feathers; and so Yih-Chu 
went on eating and drinking, until 
the rebels were in Nanking and the 
allies in Peking. Then at last, under 
ocular demonstration, the truth burst 
on him that he was living in a fool’s 
paradise—the slave of his own slaves, 
—the lord of life and death to those 
who crowded in his presence, but to 
all outside a contemptible imbecile, 
despised by those who had no reason 
to fear him. It is not flattering to 
apply these remarks to our American 
cousins, but it may read them a 
wholesome lesson, if we point out how 
a democracy may resemble a des- 
potism; how near extremes may 
come toeach other ; how the great free 
republic of the West may approach 
the decrepit and worn-out dynasty 
that rules in China. Six months of 
war have worked sad havoc with the 
Northern States ; it has made them 
more boastful the less they have suc- 
ceeded in doing. Their pretensions 
have risen as their performances have 
sunk; and their threats of war 
against Great Britain are now almost 
as contemptible as those of the Man- 
choos in China, with the rebels al- 
most at one gate of Peking and the 
British at another. 

That Mr. Seward should have sunk 
with the country.he represents is in 
no wise astonishing ; but as we must 
not judge what the United States 
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were by what they have become, so 
Governor Seward is not to be judged 
by his behaviour as Secretary Se- 
ward. His life is worthy of study, if 
alone for this—to see how much de- 
licacy and nobleness of nature an 
American citizen must lay aside, who 
has stripped himself for the race in 
the arena of politics. 

William Henry Seward is descend- 
ed from a family of Welsh extraction. 
The first of that name emigrated from 
Wales during the reign of Queen 
Anne, and settled in Connecticut. 
Mr. Seward’s father was a physician, 
who practised in Sussex Vounty, in 
the State of New York, where he 
lived to a very advanced age. In 
America, fifty years ago, professions 
were not, as in the old country, a kind 
of caste, which it is nearly impossible 
to break away from. A little law and 
a little medicine were often supple- 
mented by money-lending, farming, 
or soldiering. Dr. Seward passed, in 
this way, from medicine to money- 
lending. In 1804 he was elected to 
the legislature, and although not a 
member of the legal profession, he 
was appointed first judge of Orange 
County in 1815. Dr. Seward was an 
enlightened and liberal-minded man ; 
he founded the Seward Institute at 
Florida, which he endowed with a 
sum of twenty thousand dollars ; and 
died in 1849, universally respected. 

Mr. Seward’s mother was of Irish 
extraction, and to this we may partl 
attribute the strong sympathy which 
Mr. Seward has shown for the cause 
of Irish nationality, and his unfriendly 
feclings towards England. One of 
his most celebrated orations was made 
in memory of Daniel O’Connell ; and 
he appears unwilling or unable to 
distinguish between the past and the 
present of English rule in Ireland. 
He can see no difference between the 
Austrian government in Hungary and 
British government in Ireland. The 
statesmen of the United States do not 
like England ; their policy is a tra- 
ditional jealousy and oo of the 
mother country. They have not al- 
together forgotten that they are 
sprung from the revolted colonies ; 
and they are in little danger of for- 
getting it, so long as the fourth of 
July keeps up that eternal iteration 
about despots and slaves—of poor 
Lord North, and his bungling at- 
tempt to tax the colonies. It is an 
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old world story on this side of the 
Atlantic, but our growing cousins are 
never tired of repeating it, and shake 
their young fists in our face once a 
year, as if they were mortally afraid 
we meant to repeat the mistakes of 
Burgoyne and Clinton. When to this 
traditional dislike there is added a 
drop of Irish blood in the veins of the 
rising orator and statesman, he is 
bound in honour to take Irish nation- 
ality under his especial patronage, and 
to add the Irish of New York as a 
tail to the comet with which the 
coming man is to rise in Washington, 
boding distress of nations and disas- 
ters to England. 

Mr. Seward was born 16th May, 
1801, in Florida, New York. Mr. 
Baker, his biographer, tells us that 
he showed his love for letters in a 
singular way by running away to 
school. This, if true, is the first in- 
stance on record, and deserves to be 
noticed for the special use of the Col- 
lege of Preceptors. We beg to call 
their particular attention to it. From 
school young Seward proceeded to col- 
lege. “He was now but fifteen years 
of age, when he was presented for 
admission to Union College, Schenec- 
tady. The thin, pale, sandy visaged 
boy was found qualified for the junior 
class, but on account of his extreme 
youth was persuaded to enter the so- 
»homore.” The word sophomore, un- 

nown in this country, is, according to 
Webster, the name of one of the four 
classes in an American university. 
He tells us that it came direct from 
Cambridge to its younger namesake 
in America ; and was used in theseven- 
teenth century as a nickname for 
young sophisters, in whom by a kind 
of oxymoron—wisdom (sophia) and 
folly (moria) were often found side 
by side. We are glad to hear that 
sophomore is a word of such ancient 
lineage, and will give it letters of natu- 
ralization if it desires to return to the 
old country. 

Youn ‘Giwetd was a diligent stu- 
dent, and distinguished himself in the 
classes of rhetoric, moral philosophy, 
and classics. At nineteen years of 
age he withdrew from ‘college, and 
took a tutorship in some family down 
south. The spectacle of slavery could 
not fail to make a deep impression on 
his mind. He witnessed scenes which 
aroused him to reflection on the sub- 
ject, and produced the hostility to 
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slavery which has formed a marked 
feature in his political life. Soon 
after taking his degree at Union Col- 
lege, Mr. Seward entered the office of 
John Anthon, Esq., of the city of New 
York, as a law student, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar of the Supreme 
Court at Utica, in 1822. In January, 
1823, Mr. Seward took up his resi- 
dence in Auburn, and formed a con- 
nexion in business with the Hon. 
Elijah Miller, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the legal profession, and at that 
time first Judge of Cayuga County. 
As an advocate, Mr. Seward soon ac- 

uired a leading reputation in the 
little town of Auburn where he had 
determined to practise. In the ma- 
nagement of a case he seemed to pre- 
fer natural to technical reasons, and 
used to base his position on natural 
equity rather than on a collection of 
precedents. ‘During the whole 
course of his career,” his biographer 
says, “he has never been known to 
act for a man against a woman ; and 
was never but once engaged in a 
cause against the accused; and that 
was an instance of extreme outrage 
by a man upon a young woman.” 

ven Mr. Whiteside, our most chival- 
rous advocate, would scarcely applaud 
this disinterested preference of the 
female to the male side of the case. 
If eloquence is to be invariably on 
the side of beauty, American judges 
must have more command of their 
feelings than ours sometimes possess, 
to give a fair hearing to the case in 
which a man is so unfortunate as to 
be pitted in a law suit against lovely 
woman. We trust that our biographer 
has a little overstated the case. Are 
there no circumstances under which 
a Seward would conduct the case of 
an unfortunate—a martyr to circum- 
stances ¢ 

But the law, that Jealous mistress 
in this country, allows her aspiring 
advocates to turn aside to politics 
sooner in America than here. Mr. 
Seward began political life almost as 
soon as he did legal ; nor did he give 
up the one for the other. Ina country 
where all men are politicians, the bar- 
rister of six years standing enters the 
race of politics with a start in his 
favour which may carry him to the 
White House of Washington. Mr. 
Seward began early and has kept 
this steadily in view for upwards of 
thirty years. In 1831 Mr. Seward 
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was elected to a seat in the Senate of 
New York, and after a brief coquet- 
ting with the democratic or Jeffer- 
sonian party, he settled down with 
the Whigs, or the Republican party, 
as they are now more onuneule 
called. In 1834 he was nominated 
us a candidate for the office of Gover- 
nor, but was defeated by Governor 
Marcy, who was re-elected by a majo- 
rity of about ten thousand. Four years 
now elapsed, during which Mr. Se- 
ward waited his time, improving his 
position, and adding to bia reputa- 
tion as a rising lawyer. In 1838 the 
Whig party put out all their strength 
and this time succeeded in bringing 
in their candidate; Mr. Seward was 
elected to the high office of Governor 
of the State of New York by a large 
majority. It was a great triumph for 
the Whig party, and secured to them 
a complete ascendancy of political 
power. Mr. Seward was the first 
Whig Governor of New York, and 
with one exception, the only one that 
has been elected in opposition to the 
Albany regency. To explain this 
Albany regency we should tell our 
readers that in America a body of men 
will band together to turn elections 
by holding over their votes, and then 
voting in a body under the order of 
their leader. The members of the 
Manchester school or the Irish brass 
band, havesoughttoset upa “regency” 
in the British House of Commons, 
and the licensed victuallers in Bir- 
mingham or Marylebone have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining the like re- 
gency in their respective boroughs; 
ut regeneies are reigns of terror 
which when once broken up do not 
form again hastily. The Albany re- 
gency was so thoroughly broken by 
defeat that it fell to pieces, and is now 
a thing of the past. 

Mr. Seward’s administration ap- 
pears to have been straightforward 
and vigorous. He faced the popular 
prejudices on the subject of common 
schools, and ceil in getting 

rants for the education of the Roman 

atholic children, in spite of the op 
position of the Protestant party, and 
some of his own political foilowers. 
In this his position resembled that 
of the late Sir Robert Peel, who in 
endowing Maynooth, and founding 
the Queen’s Colleges, was taunted by 
the Liberals with adopting their mea- 
sures, and deserted by his own party 
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for betraying their cause. This was 
Mr. Seward’s position in New York. 
It affected his popularity so much as 
to deprive him of 2,000 votes at his 
re-election. At the first session of 
the legislature, after his retirement 
from ottice, his plan for the education 
of all classes of children, not exclud- 
ing those of foreigners and Roman 
Catholics, was adopted by decisive 
majorities. A more liberal treatment 
of emigrants, and the abolition of 
the New York Court of Chancery, 
which, for an American institution, 
had attained the fabulous antiquity 
of a hundred and fifty years, were 
measures also carried by Governor 
Seward. 

In 1840 occurred theimprisonment of 
M‘Leod, arising out of the burning of 
the steam-boat, Caroline, which as it 
bears both on Governor Seward’s life, 
and his conduct during the present 
crisis, deserves to be narrated a little 
more particularly. During the Cana- 
dian rebellion in 1837, several filibus- 
tering parties crossed over from the 
States, supposing that the day for the 
annexation of Canada had arrived, and 
ready to take time by the forelock. Re- 
prisals, of course, began from the Bri- 
tish side of the St. Lawrence, and on the 
night of December 29, 1837, an armed 
force crossed the Niagara River, and at- 
tackedand cut outthe Caroline steamer 
which had been “annexed” by some 
free and independent American pa- 
triots. The Canadians towed the 
steamer into the middle of the cur- 
rent, then set fire to her, and sent her 
in flames over the Falls. There is no 
nation so susceptible of an insult as 
the Americans. They areready enough 
to take the law into their own hands, 
but they do not like retaliation of the 
same kind. It was with difficulty 
that peace was maintained between 
the two countries, and along the bor- 
der counties war was carried on in 
all but name between Canada and 
the States for some time. Three years 
after, Alexander M‘Leod, a Cana- 
diav, and a warm loyalist, while on 
a visit on American ground, in Nia- 
gara county, let fall some boastful ex- 
pressions that he was one of the party 
who cut out and burned the Caroline. 
He was arrested and thrown into gaol 
on a charge of arson. Upon this, Mr. 
Fox, our ambassador at Washington, 
demanded the release of the prisoner. 
He insisted that the destruction of 
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the Caroline was an act of war for 
which the British government should 
be held responsible; hence he pro- 
tested against the trial, and demanded 
his release from imprisonment. The 
president, Mr. Van Buren, resisted 
this view of the case, and referred Mr. 
Fox to the authorities of the State of 
New York, within whose jurisdiction 
the case lay. 

While the case was thus pending, 
Mr. Van Buren retired from the pre- 
sidency, and General Harris entered 
upon office. Mr. Webster, who was 
Secretary of State under the new Pre- 
sident, took a more conciliatory course, 
andrecommended Mr. Seward to enter 
a nolle prosequi, and dismiss the case. 
This did not suit Mr. Seward’s game, 
who had a reputation to make for 
bearding the British lion, and who re- 
solved to bring M‘Leod to trial, cost 
what it might. But American states- 
men know how to temper discretion 
with valour. Mr. Seward had ascer- 
tained that the declaration of war by 
the British government was contin- 
gent, not on the detention, nor on the 
trial, nor even on the conviction of 
M‘Leod, but on hisexecution. As arson 
was hardly a hanging matter, and even 
if M‘Leod were convicted, would be 
certainly reprieved, the governor had 
an opportunity of showing his determi- 
nation with very little risk of embroil- 
ing his country in war with England. 
There is no bid for popularity more 
certain in the States than that of a 
difficulty with England. To sail as 
near the wind as possible, to bring 
the country to within a few hours of a 
declaration of hostilities, and then to 
zet off with flying colours and unbro- 
Ken timbers, is the kind of statesman- 
ship which the American Demos ad- 
mires, and as Demos is king, his tastes 
are consulted by those who wish to rise 
in his good graces. 

Things turned out as Mr. Seward 
anticipated. The British Goverement 
made the casus belli depend on the 
execution, not on the arrest of M‘Leod. 
This, like the Greek kalends, Mr. 
Seward knew would never happen: 
so the trial came off. M'Leod was 
acquitted, as it was known he would 
be, for want of evidence, and then 
under an escort, safely delivered on 
the British side of the St. Lawrence. 
His biographer sees in this only an 
instance of Mr. Seward’s manly cou- 
rage. To our mind, it appears rather 
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to furnish another specimen of the 
degradation of American statesman- 
ship under mob law. An uneasy sus- 
picion appears to hang over the bio- 
grapher, that his hero was not all 
through this transaction sans peur et 
sans reproche; so he puts a bold face 
on the matter, and says: “Governor 
Seward was reproached in many po- 
litical and commercial circles with 
pursuing recklessly a course that 
tended to plunge the two nations in 
war; but this had no effect on his 
determination. He was convinced of 
the justice of his measures, and reso- 
lutely resolved to carry them into ef- 
fect.” The plain state of the case 
being, that Mr. Seward having care- 
fully ascertained how far he could go 
without running any real danger, took 
advantage of his diplomatic know- 
ledge to play a game of brag for his 
own political benefit. It was the 
great gun trick of Robert Houdin 
which astonished the simple Arabs. 
Having made away with the ball by 
some sleight of hand unknown to the 
crowd, he requested them to come 
and see how he could stand fire. It 
is a trick which always brings down 
the house, and of which the American 
public are never tired. The only 
danger is, that it may be played once 
too often. The ball, by some mis- 
chance, might not slip out of the bar- 
rel into the socket prepared for it, 
and then what would become of the 
poor player ¢ 

Mr. Seward has repeated the per- 
formance of the arrest of M‘Leod, at 
the request of the American public. 
The capture of Messrs. Slidell and 
Mason is the old programme a little 
enlarged, and the daring performer 
reckons on the same concurrence of 
favourable circumstances. He has 
reckoned beforehand that England 
will bluster, but not act. He means 
to try the rebels, not to hang them; 
and he supposes that, till it comes to 
hanging our guests or subjects we will 
bear any affront. Having found out 
the bursting point of British endur- 
ance, he works the boiler at high pres- 
sure up to the last pound. Like the 
Mississippi skipper, he wants to get a 
name for driving his vessel through 
the water, no matter at what wear 
and tear to the engine and hull. If 
he gets off within ashave of explosion, 
he is sure of the applause of a go-a- 
head people. America does not pro- 
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duce great men. The race is extinct. 


The Prince of Wales stood by the 
tomb of the first and last of American 
statesmen. But America does pro- 
duce smart men. Men who know a 
trick or two; and can walk round a 
Britisher, as they did so neatly at the 
settlement of the Oregon boundary. 
These are the men that young Ame- 
rica loves to honour. Mr. Edwin 
James has taken his peculiar talent 
to the right market. Alexandre Du- 
mas pére, should follow his example, 
and take back with him Mr. Train, 
whose native smartness is quite 
thrown away on us in these islands. 
Should Mr. Seward require the ser- 
vices of these gentlemen, in either a 
diplomatic or a dramatic function, 
either to act or enact, Europe will 
spare them. For their talents are 
lost to us here, while a more vonge- 
nial sphere awaits them there. 

If we were to reason from the pre- 
cedent of the Caroline, we should 
infer that Mr. Seward will find some 
way of backing out of the Trent out- 
rage. But he may have trusted his 
fortune once too often. He should 


“beware of Milo’s end, 
Wedged in the timbers that he strove to 
rend.” 


A blow too hard might drive out the 
wedge, and if England and America 
should close up the split which this 
Trent business has produced, we do 
not envy the position of the Secretary 
of State, squeezed in his own vice. 
Or, again, he may succeed in effecting 
a split, with all its awful consequences. 
A war with the most powerful marine 
in the world—all the Northern ports 
blockaded and the South opened—the 
tables turned against the North by the 
South, and the rebels acknowledged 
as allies and equals of England and 
France: this would be so mortifying 
to Northern pride that in their 
vexation, they would drive from 
power the advisers who brought them 
to such a pass. To Mr. Seward, then, 
there is no going hence or tarrying 
here. He has played a dangerous 
game to gain the applause of his 
many-headed master ; and now, whe- 
ther he kills the lion, or the lion kills 
him, the mob will scream applause, 
and be equally pleased so long as they 
are excited. 

In 1843 Mr. Seward’s four years of 
oflice expired as Governor of the State 
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of New York, and he retired into 
private life. During the ensuing six 
years he devoted himself to the du- 
ties of his profession with brilliant 
and growing success. At first his 
practice was confined to the various 
courts of the State in which he re- 
ceived liberal retainers for his services. 
But he soon was called to practice in 
the higher courts of the Union, and 
was sent for in criminal cases in other 
States than his own. It was in the 
defence of two criminal lunatics who 
were done to death by popular cla- 
mour, that his greatest and most last- 
ing reputation was achieved as an 
advocate. The history of this case 
is singular. 

In 1845, a convict of the state 

rison at Auburn, Henry Wyatt, was 
indicted for the murder of a fellow- 
convict. His attempt to procure able 
counsel had failed for want of the 
means to recompense them adequately. 
On the day but one preceding the 
trial he invoked Mr. Seward’s inter- 
pene for his defence, and Mr. 
Seward undertook it at his special re- 
quest. The line of defence which Mr. 
Seward took was, that the crime was 
committed by Wyatt while under a 
morbid state of mind—in fact, that 
Wyatt was suffering from insanity. 
To support this, Mr. Seward procured 
at his own expense a powerful array 
of scientific witnesses, and so worked 
upon the jury, that they could not 
agree upon a verdict, and the case 
was held over for trial at the next 
circuit court. 

While the case of Wyatt was still 
the topic of discussion, another hor- 
rible murder occurred in Auburn under 
very similar circumstances. This was 
the massacre of nearly a whole family 
by William Freeman, a negro, of 
twenty-three years of age, who had 
been six months before discharged 
from the Auburn state prison after an 
imprisonment of five years. The 
bloody scene occurred at the residence 
of John Van Nest, a highly respect- 
able farmer, whose house stood in a 
secluded grove near the outskirts of 
Auburn. Having armed himself with 
carefully prepared weapons, Freeman 
entered the dwelling at ten o’clock at 
night and slew Mr. Van Nest, his 
wife then pregnant, a child sleeping 
in its bed, and the mother-in-law of 
Mr. Van Nest, an aged woman of 
seventy. A labourer who came to 
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the rescue was severely wounded, 
when the murderer, after receiving a 
wound himself, mounted a horse and 
rode off. He was traced and arrested 
but thirty miles distant from Auburn, 
and brought to the scene of the but- 
chery and into the presence of the sur- 
viving witnesses. On being questioned 
heat once confessed the crime, not only 
without apparent. remorse or horror, 
but with frequent and irrepressible fits 
of laughter. The public indignation 
was so excited at this awful tragedy 
that it required all the dexterity of 
the police tokeep Freeman from being 
torn to pieces on the spot. He was 
at length committed to the gaol by a 
successful stratagem, but the crowd 
could with difficulty be restrained 
from breaking in the doors. They were 
appeased only by the assurance of 
one of the judges of the county, that 
Freeman should be tried and executed, 
and that there should be no plea of 
insanity, and “no Governor Seward 
to defend him.” 

As the popular impression was, 
that Freeman had been excited to 
commit this crime by the arguments 
of Mr. Seward at Wyatt’s trial, that 
responsibility ends when insanit 
begins, the public feeling ran hig 
against the Governor. Even threats 
of personal violence were openly 
made. Undeterred by all this clamour 
Mr. Seward very courageously re- 
solved to face the consequences, be 
they what they might, and to look 
thoroughly into the case of the 
wretched negro. His first move was 
to induce three intelligent and humane 
citizens of Auburn to visit Freeman 
in his prison, and to report their 
opinion of his state of mind. This 
they did in writing, to the effect that 
whatever Freeman’s state of mind was 
previous to the homicide, that he had 
sunk since into a state of dementia 
approaching idiotcy. 

he two trials came on together 
under a special term of a court of 
Oyer and Terminer, »nd Wyatt was 
convicted and sentenced to be executed. 
Moral insanity was thus, so far as 
the verdict of ajury could go, judicially 
abolished ; but the Freeman case still 
remained to be disposed of. An 
ordinary man would have given up 
the one with the other, for the case of 
Freeman was even more hopeless than 
that of Wyatt. But Mr. Seward 
thought differently. ‘“ In vain family, 
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personal, and political friends, be- 
sought him not to interfere, and 
call down on himself the indignation 
of the populace.” In vain was he 
reminded of the long, weary, and 
expensive trial, to which he had 
just devoted himself, neglecting pro- 
fessional engagements, and to the 
peril of health—ain vain was he fore- 
warned of the still more tedious, 
costly, and exhausting nature of the 
present case, should he engage in it. 
*A higher law and a louder voice 
called him to the defence of the de- 
mented, forsaken wretch, who stood 
insensible of the vengeful gaze of a 
thousand eyes, and he telt that he had 
no alternative.” 

The scene that occurred at the trial 
was enough to try the stoutest nerves. 
For a fortnight Mr. Seward stood up 
day after day to face the scowl of the 
multitude, the undisguised prejudice 
of the jury,and his own internal con- 
viction that the cause was hopeless. 
Freeman wasarraigned on four indict- 
ments for murder. When asked 
whether he pleaded guilty, he replied 
“Ves.—No.—I don’tknow.” “Have 
you counsel ?” was the next question. 
“T don’t know,” responded the prisoner 
with a stupidity which astonished 
even those who were most eager for 
his death. As in reading the indict- 
ment, so in passing sentence, a scene 
occurred unparalleled, we venture to 
affirm, in any court of justice. 
Instead of standing in the dock, as is 
customary, the judge directed him to 
be brought to his side upon the bench. 
He madesome ineffectual attempts to 
arouse the poor stupified negro, to 
draw from him an admission that he 
had committed the crime, and asked 
him did he know what the sentence 
of hanging meant. Finding all his 
attempts to rouse Freeman to con- 
sciousness ineffectual, he was put 
back to the dock and then sen- 
tence was passed on him in the usual 
form—the judge addressing the by- 
standers not the prisoner ; and thus 
tacitly admitting that Freeman was 
unconscious of the scene around him, 
or of the awful position in which he 
was placed. 

A billofexceptions was prepared by 
Mr. Seward and an appeal made for 
a new trial. But Freeman who had 
proved himself a monomauiac in the 
committal of the homicide; now sank 
so low in dementia, that the judge 
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pronounced him incompetent for an- 
other trial, and refused to proceed 
with the case. A few weeks later the 
wretched and imbruted William 
Freeman passed from earth to the 
presence of a more wise and merciful 
judge. 

In 1849 Mr. Seward was elected to 
the Senate of the United States, and 
began that public career which has 
raised him to the head of affairs, and 
the real chief of an administration of 
which President Lincoln is little more 
than the figure head. Mr. Seward’s 
speeches in the Senate at Washington 
deserve to be read. They approach 
nearer to the standard of English 
eloquence than any of the trans- 
atlantic orators that we are acquainted 
with. We have less of that magnilo- 
quence which broke out in Mr. 
Webster; we are not reminded of the 
power of England rising with the sun 
and circling with the hours, in one 
continuous strain of martial music. 
Too much of what is called American 
eloquence is Burke without the 
master mind which relieved if it did 
not justify the tedious magnificence 
of the style. Persicos odi puer ap- 
paratus, should be the motto of every 
debating school and union hall. Let 
the young speaker get as soon as 
possible out of the taste for purple 
patches, and the trains and feathers 
of bygone orators. All this faded 
magnificence draggling at the tail of 
an argument makes it only lame and 
impotent. A century of free speech 
and of Parliamentary reports has 
brought us back to simplicity and 
common sense. But America has 
her Chathams and her Burkes, 
while we have our Peels and Pal- 
merstons. The age of orators has 
passed away with us. We have 
public speakers and statesmen, but of 
oratory very little, and that of a 
subdued kind. Judged by the Ame- 
rican standafd, Gladstone would be 
tame and Whiteside judicious. Mr. 
Disraeli would be a sayer of smart 
things, and Bulwer Lytton a state 
paper on two legs. To our taste, on 
the other hand, even the most subdued 
American speaker appears florid and 
wordy. The exudans ingenti fons 
overflows its banks, as Jordan at har- 
vest time, confounding land and water, 
and mixing up words and thoughts as 
one turbid lagoon of language. Mr. 
Sumner is not exempt from these 
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faults. We do not know such heavy 
reading as his speeches. We have 
to distil a page in order to get one 
drop of argument, and when the drop 
issecured it is hardly worth the process 
by which it was obtained. Such 
speeches may have produced their 
ettect on the audience, as we have no 
doubt they did; but there they should 
have been allowed to perish in the 
using. They should have been left, as 
the acts of the kings of Judah, in the 
chronicles which have not come down 
to posterity. If worthy of record at 
all they should have been written 
out as essays. The press should only 
have acare to itsown natural children 
—the writers who write for the press. 
As for those foundlings which it is so 
fond of taking up—the pulpit and 
platform orators, who beg the re- 
porters to do for them what they 
cannot do for themselves—they should 
be left, as a general rule, to shift for 
themselves. They have chosen their 
audience and must abide byit. They 
prefer the ear to the eye, as the inlet 
of thought, and should use that inlet, 
leaving to writers all the advantages 
which flow from the eye. 


We would not press our criticism 
too far, and most heartily do weadmit 
that there are exceptions—exceptions, 


however, which prove the rule. We 
would not .be without Burke, or 
peers se or Macaulay’s collected 
speeches ; but all these three orators 
were men of the pen; their tongue 
was, in truth, only the pen of a ready 
writer; and they took good care to 
commit to writing what they meant 
to be read as well as listened to. We 
will say this in praise of Mr. Seward, 
that his speeches read almost as well 
as if they were written for the press. 

Mr. Seward, to his eternal honour, 
obtained the soubriquet of “ higher 
law Seward,” because he dared to 
appeal from the law of the United 
States, which sanctions slavery, to the 
law of God, which condemnsit. The 
passage out of which that Slavehold- 
ers’ taunt was fastened on him occurs 
in a speech delivered in the Senate, 
in 1850, on the demand of California 
to be admitted as a State into the 
Union :— 

*« Your constitution and laws convert 
hospitality to the refugee from the most 
degrading oppression on earth into a 
crime; but all mankind, except you, 
esteem that hospitality a virtue. The 
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right of extradition of a fugitive from 
justice is not admitted by the law of 
nature and of nations, but rests on vo- 
luntary compacts. I know of only two 
compacts found in diplomatic history 
that admitted extradition of slaves. 
Here is one of them; it is found in a 
treaty of peace made between Alexander 
Comnenes and Leo the Greek empe- 
ror, at Constantinople, in the year 902, 
and is in these words:—‘If a Russian 
slave takes flight, or even if he is car- 
ried away by any one under pretence of 
having been bought, his master shall 
have the right and power to pursue him, 
and hunt for and capture him wherever 
he shall be found; and any person who 
shall oppose the master in the execution 
of this right shall be deemed guilty of 
violating the treaty, and be punished 
accordingly.’ ‘This was in the year of 
grace 902, in the period called ‘the 
dark ages,’ and the contracting powers 
were despotisms. And here is the other: 
—*‘No person held to service or labour 
in one state, under the laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, 
be discharged from such labour or ser- 
vice, but shall be delivered up, on claim 
of the party to whom such service or 
labour is due.’ This is from the Consti- 
tution of the United States in 1787, and 
the parties were the Republican States 
of the Union. ‘The law of nations dis- 
avows such compacts; the law of na- 
ture, written on the hearts and con- 
sciences of freemen, repudiates them. 
Armed power could not enforce them, 
because there is no public conscience to 
sustain them. I know that there are 
laws of various sorts which regulate the 
conduct of men; there are constitutions 
and statutes, codes mercantile and codes 
civil; but when we are legislating for 
states—especially when we are founding 
states—all these laws must be brought 
to the standard of the laws of God, and 
must be tried by that standard, and 
must stand or fall by it. 

‘* There was deep philosophy in the 
confession of an English judge, when he 
had condemned a young woman to death, 
under the late sanguinary code of his 
country, for her first petty theft; she 
fell down dead at his feet. ‘I seem to 
myself,’ said he, ‘to have been pro- 
nouncing sentence, not against the pri- 
soner, but against the law itself.’ 

‘«If the public lands were movable 
merchandise, price would be the princi- 
pal, if not the - subject of inquiry; 
on the contrary, it is only the money 
received by the government on sales 
that perishes or passes away. The lands 
remained fixed, just where they were 
before the sale, and they constitute a 
part of the territory subject to municipal 
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administration as much after the sale as 
before. The possessors of the land 
soll become soon, if not immediately, 
citizens; and they will ultimately be 
a@ majority of the whole population of 
the country, supporting the government 
by their contributions, maintaining it by 
their arms, and wielding it for their 
own and the general welfare. To look, 
then, at this subject merely with refe- 
rence to the revenue that might he de- 
rived from the sale of the lands would 
be to c mmit the fault of that least 
erected spirit that fell from heaven, 
whose 
‘ Looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent, admiring 
more 
The riches of heaven's pavement, trodden 
gold, 
Than aught divine or holy, else enjoyed.’ 


**The slave states have always been 
losing political power, and they always 
will be, while they have any to lose. At 
first, twelve of the thirteen were slave 
states ; now only fifteen out of the thirty 
are slave states. Moreover, the change 
is constitutionally made, and the go- 
vernment was constructed so as to per- 
mit changes of the balance of power, in 
obeciience to the changes of the forces of 
the body politic. Danton used to say— 
* it’s all well while the people cry Dan- 
ton and Robespierre; but woe for me if 
ever the people learn to say Kobespierre 
and Danton!’ That is allof it, sir. The 
people have been accustomed to say, 
‘the South and the North; they are 
only begining now to say ‘ the North 
and the South.’” 


We have quoted enough to illus- 
trate the temper and style of Mr. Se- 
ward’s eloquence. It is grave, sus- 
tained,andargumentative. Hisspeech 
for instance on the Hungarian ques- 
tion, delivered at the :eception of od 
suth in Washington in 1852, is as 
rood a compendium of the war in 

ungary as we have ever read. He 
leaves the story to carry with it its 
own inference, and does not fatigue 
the reader with interjections and ad- 
jectives with which inferior speakers 
try to make up for the coldness of 
their conceptions by the warmth of 
their expressions. 

This is the vulzar style of speaking, 
and when such a speaker is given a 
truly sublime or pathetic subject, he 
spoils it by mixing his own muddy 
feelings with the current of the story 
itself. It is like the waters of the 
arrowy Rhine made bluer still by the 
emptying of all the wash-tubs in Ge- 
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neva into it. Think of Jenkins des- 
cribing the raising of Lazarus. It will 
teach us to be thankful for inspiration 
as well as revelation, for the care 
which the Spirit, who gave the 
thoughts, took also for the style of 
the writers. A tumid style is here 
detestable : it puts us out of all pati- 
ence ; as a mist around the monarch 
of mountains, it descends in drizzle 
to spoil the view of that which we 
have travelled days and nights to see. 
Mr. Seward deserves praise for this, 
that in a land where purple patches 
are the rule, not the exception, with 
public speakers—in the land where 
eloquence is more Irish than in Ire- 
land, he has preferred to be simple. 


“A love of freedom rarely felt, 

Of freedom in her regal seat 

Of England—-not the schoolboy heat— 
The wild hysteric of the Celt.” 


Such is Mr. Seward in his better 
moments: this is the true Seward 
who ought to disown the Seward of 
the last twelve months. We wish we 
could account for the difference by 
some mistake of identity ; like Cinna 
the poet mistaken for Cinna the con- 
spirator, or Penn the Quaker for Penn 
thecourtier andsycophant. If thetrue 
William Henry Seward, would dis- 
avow the Secretary of State we should 
be glad to dismiss from our mind the 
remembrance of the last twelve 
months, and to think of him as the 
eloquent champion of freedom, do- 
mestic and foreign, the fearless advo- 
cate, the earnest legislator, the consis- 
tent public character. 

It is the Irish element in New York 
which has dragged down Mr. Seward 
to its level. The accident that his 
mother’s name was Jennings and 
came from Ireland, seems to have led 
him to conclude that he must take 
Celtic nationality under his especial 
patronage, and get a seat in the Se- 
nate as the champion of an oppressed 
nationality. So it is that the Irish 
difficulty has been removed from our 
doors only to spring up with added 
bitterness across the Atlantic. The 
English statesman—if statesman he 
can be called—who wished Ireland 
submerged for twenty-four hours, by, 
way of settling the Irish question, 
very nearly had his desire in 1848. 
Celtism went down by the board in 
the great deluge of distressthat swept 
over the land. The remains of the na- 
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tional party as represented by Smith 
O’Brien and the O’ Donoghue, are no 
more than the bobbing up and down 
of a hen-co »p over the spot where the 
wreck is submerged. But like Arion, 
carried t» land by the dolphins, Celt- 
ism has reappeared on the other side 
of the Atlantic, and there it is a power 
in the State; there it holds the bal- 
ance oetween parties, turns contested 
elections, and is ready to throw the 
spar< wherever a pile is prepared of 
Am :rican wrongs or British outrages. 
To such a head had this evil grown a 
few years ago that there arose a party 
calling themselves the Know-Nothings 
to put down the Irish, and to teach 
Americans not to be led into quarrels 
for any other than American interests. 
As it happened the Know-Nothings 
were hardly more respectable than 
the Irish emigrants whom they turned 
out against. Faction will never put 
down faction, and it is not easy to beat 
the Celt with his own weapons. The 
more respectable members of the na- 
tive American party grew ashamed of 
their associates, and so Know-Nothing- 
ism reposes in the dictionary of archaic 
and provincial phraseology, to the 
yages of which American party squab- 
tin are adding continually. 

The defeat of the Know-Nothings 
was a triumph to the Irish faction of 
New York, and to that faction Mr. 
Seward has been committed by years 
of mutual service; they have fought 
his battles and he is bound to fight 
theirs. The one thing they insist on 
is an anti-English policy, carried to 
any length short of actual hostilities, 
and Mr. Sumner nothing loath, blus- 
ters about Canada, and threatens to 
let. the republic loose upon British 
America if his colleagues will only say 
the word. 

Knowing well that he will never be 
called to redeem his pledges, he offers 
to lead the Irish across the St. Law- 
rence, or the Atlantic, or any other 
ditch of division between them and 
their enemies. Mr. Seward is in this 
an exception to the republican or 
Whig party, who are generally friend- 
ly to England, as the democrats are 
the reverse. If left to his natural in- 
clinations and the convictions of his 
better judgment, no doubt Mr. Seward 
would think with the rest of his party. 
But the New York Irish, who can turn 
a majority for or against him, send 
him to Washington with his hands 
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tied on that question. Like the man 
for Galway to whom a packet station 
on the west coast is not pledge enough; 
it must be Galway, and no other, or 
his constituency will know the reason 
why—so Mr. Seward is the delegate 
of the Galwegians of Broadway. It 
must be admitted that they hive cho- 
sen their man with some judgment. 
In any question Mr. Seward’s name 
would carry weight; and as jealous 
of England is a traditional policy wit 
even the most highminded American 
statesmen, Mr. Seward’s private en- 
gagements to the Irish of New York 
do not clash with his patriotism in 
the same way that the pledges of an 
ultramontane member with us do with 
his regard for imperial interests. 

In 1852 Mr. Seward carried his 
anti-English feelings so far as to in- 
sult the brother of the Queen's repre- 
sentative in Canada, at an official din- 
ner given by the Canadian House at 
Quebec. After dinner, and after the 
Queen and Lord Elgin’s healths had 
been drunk, the “President of Ame- 
rica,” with a handsome compliment 
to the distinguished American, then 
present, was proposed. Mr. Seward 
rose in reply, and said, that it was 
clear that the Anglo-Saxon must be 
dominant throughout the country, 
(nearly half his hearers being French 
Canadians) ; that as yet Canada was 
under the tutelage of England, but 
that he hoped the younger sister would 
follow the example of the elder in 
shaking off that tutelage ; finally he 
sat down, proposing as a toast—“ in 
the glories of England endure till her 
institutions are replaced by freer 
ones.” This was what Mr. Seward 
thought it decent and becoming to 
reply in acknowledgement of the cour- 
tesy of the Canadian Speaker in the 

resence of English gentlemen and of 
ord Elgin’s brother. 

We do not expect manners from the 
Irish of New York. The patriots 
who left their country for their coun- 
wy good in 1848 owe us no love. 
We do not expect their good opinion, 
and do not much care whether we 
obtain it or not; but we do expect 
that even their representative will, 
in dealing with gentlemen, “assume 
a virtue though he has it not.” The 
House will tolerate a great deal of 
swagger from the member for Mary- 
lebone on the hustings. He must 
talk loud, or the Demos, which, since 
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the days of Aristophanes, is a deaf 
and crabbed old man, will not hear 
him; he must boast great things, or 
the same Demos, whom the Athenian 
comic poet has painted for all time, 
will not look at him. The candidate 
for the unwashed must handle greasy 
dripping lumps of flattery; he must 
lay on with no sparing hand fulsome 
praise; he must wear fustian and 
eat tripe, and do as the sausage dealer 
did, who got over Demos to his side 
in Athens. But in his international 
dealings he had better discard these 
amenities, if he wishes to keep at 

eace with the world. Cleon, as 
Donte of State, ought to be a dif- 
ferent man from Cleon the senator, 
the champion of the barmen and 
bargemen of New York, who are gen- 
tlemen from Ireland, and not Irish 
gentlemen. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Seward’s fair 
fame, he has forgotten these rules of 
international courtesy. He has for- 
gotten that as Secretary of State he 
is released from pledges to his New 
York constituents which would clash 
with his duties at the head of the 
Federal Government. He has carried 
up with him into his office of Secre- 
tary of State the same unmistakable 
look of ferocity which makes M. About 
say of the Cardinal Secretary of State 
to the Pope, thatas you sit beside him in 
a drawing-room your thoughts are 
transported toa hill-side on the Apen- 
nines, to a postchaise overturned, and 
a brigand standing over you with a 
loaded blunderbuss. Antonelli has 
never shakenoff his Sonnino influence, 
and we suppose it is the same with 
Mr. ak Like the Cardinal, he 
is the second in name but the first in 
real power in America. In elective 
monarchies the first-rate man is put 
second, and the second-rate man first; 
for no electors like to elect their 
master. In the dernier guart d’heure, 
when the conclave has got rid of all 
the eligible cardinals, when France 
has put her veto on one, Austria on 
another, and Spain on a third, and 
the choice is narrowed down to the 
little number of those who are too 
obscure to have any enemies, even of 
these the least able is chosen, for 
though angry Jupiter may send King 
Stork, the frogs would never elect any 
other than King Log. 

It is the same we presume in 
America. Old Uncle Abe sits, it is 
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said, by the fireside in the great 
White House of Washington, and 
tells stories of his rail-splitter’s days 
on the Mississippi. He was happier 
doubtless then, and thus goes back to 
it as Christopher Sly to his tinker’s 
experience when he rubs his eyes in 
the duke’s bed. A rail-splitter may 
discharge the duties of the President : 
theSecretary of State must bea states- 
man, and that Mr. Seward undoubt- 
edlyis. Itis disappointing, then, that 
his statesmanship should all go for 
nothing, on account of his unfortunate 
connexion with the Irish of New York. 
So far gone is he in this downward cy- 
reer,that the Vew YorkHerald endeav- 
ours tosetitselfright with the public by 
identifying its opinions with those of 
Mr. Seward. It is the same as if the 
Nation or Irishman were to claim a 
statesman of Mr. Gladstone’s rank as 
its political ally. An American states- 
man of the better school should sus- 
pect himself when found in company 
with that most unprincipled news- 
pew, Indeed, the tone of the entire 
New York press, with one or two 
honourable exceptions, is so degrad- 
ing, that it is not easy to see how a 
statesman can maintain any indepen- 
dence or self-respect, who allows him- 
self to be put forward as their mouth- 
piece. They manage things differently 
in America from the way we do in 
Europe. Liketheirreaping-machines, 
in which the cart is put before the 
horse ; so in politics, it is the journal 
which inspires the statesman, not the 
statesman the journal. In London 
or Paris Lord Palmerston or M. Fould 
may have their organ, but we should 
be surprised to hear that the Morning 
Post dictated to Lord Palmerston the 
line of policy he should pursue. 

This is the order of the day in 
America. When Mr. Jefferson spoke 
of journalism as the power which 
ought to rule, he had no conception 
what thetwo-cent press would become, 
under the management of such men 
as James Gordon Bennett. As there 
is no danger of the hundred thousand 
subscribers to the Vew York Herald 
turning out to arraign usin the plumeo- 
picean robe, with which lése majesté 
against the American mobis furnished, 
we may inform our readers who James 
Gordon Bennett is. The Old Man of 
the Mountain, who carried dread into 
every court in Europe at the time of 
the Crusades, would not have been 
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the name of fear he was throughout 
Christendom if some knight had 
stolen into the assassin’s den, and de- 
scribed the miscreant as he really 
was—an impostor, who worked his 
followers up to the proper pitch of 
frenzy by a decoction of hemp. 

James Gordon Bennett, editor and 
proprietor of the New York Herald, 
is a Roman Catholic emigrant from 
Ireland, who has made a large fortune 
by dexterously playing upon the popu- 
lar hatred of England and Southern 
hatred of abolitionism. The two 
strongest antipathies of the low 
classes of New York are Old England 
and New England. They hate Old 
England because she is the great con- 
servative and Protestant state of Eu- 
rope, and they hate New England, 
because in these six Puritan states 
is collected the intelligence and vir- 
tue of America; and because, like 
the mother country, they have a dee 
hatred to slavery, the Diana for whic 
the merchants of New York make 
silver shrines. New York has a com- 
mercial interest in slavery. The slave 
trade which is still carried on between 
the west coast of Africa and Cuba 
has its head-quarters in New York. 
Here the cruisers are fitted out. New 
York capital is deeply embarked in 
slavery down in the South. It is New 
York, therefore, which hangs on the 
wheel of abolitionism, and holds the 
President back from declaring war, 
not against the South only, but 
against slaveholders. Whatever Pre- 
sient Lincoln’s private convictions 
may be, (and they are probably with 
Fremont and the Western States), 
he is held back by the stronger mind 
of Mr. Seward. And Mr. Seward has 
sold himself to New York. He has 
to do the bidding of the New York 
newspapers ; and, therefore, rather 
than declare war against slavery, he 
must stir the national hatred up 
against England. 

The New York Herald has been 
well described by Francis Pulczky, 
as being pervaded by a spirit of nega- 
tion, having nothing positive in it 
but a strong predilection for slavery. 
“His boast is, that he is the enemy 
of all isms, as he calls them ; and there 
are many practical, narrow-minded 
men in America who, when repeating 
this slang, think they protest only 
against mesmerism, socialism, com- 
munism, and abolitionism, not aware 
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that the Herald includes in these 
isms republicanism, patriotism, and 
Protestantism.” In Mr. Bennett’s eyes 
abolitionism is the worst of crimes ; 
and he blames our aristocracy for 
having sent George Thompson and 
other anti-slavery lecturers to the 
United States for the express purpose 
of sowing dissension between North 
and South. He is strongly in favour 
of a war with England, or professes 
to be so, for a fixed idea he has long 
held, that so tremendous a struggle 
would necessarily put down all minor 
causes of quarrel at home, and enable 
the slave power of the South and the 
money power of the North to com- 
bine together, and form a republic 
strong enough to make the United 
States the first nation in the world. 

Such is Mr. Bennett of the Herald ; 
Mr. Horace Greeley of the 7'ribune 
is but little better, and these two 
newspapers represent the class who 
return Mr. Seward. To understand 
Mr. Seward’s policy, we have only to 
bear this in mind, that an American 
statesman is also an American senator, 
and a senator in America has nothing 
patrician about him but his name. In 
a democracy an Upper House is an 
anomaly—a superfluity ; for who can 
come after the fing! The mob is king 
in America, and, therefore, the only 
distinction of the Upper House must 
be, that they are not the servants 
only, but the servants of servants. 
Curule chairs and conscript fathers 
were the sentimentalisms with which 
the French and American republicans 
of last century amused themselves ; 
but in the nineteenth century, a deal 
desk well whittled, a spittoon, and a 
cane for an opposition speaker, are 
the classical properties of the Upper 
House. America has been so long the 
butt of caricaturists, that we fear ,to 
write of her in that style. Of all views 
of America, the comic is the one we 
most abhor. A nation lost to all right 
notions from an overweening sense 
of their own self-importance, should 
rather move in us thoughts too deep 
for tears. 

We are at a loss to account for 
the degeneracy of American charac- 
ter within a generation or two, un- 
less for this cause, that they are un- 
der the strong delusion of the word 
America. The name of the continent 
has excited the minds of the people 
of the United States to think, that 
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sooner or later, they must overspread 
that contincnt, and that there shall 
be a people of one lip and one law 
from ocean to ocean, and from the 
Arctictothe Antarcticcircle. The mes- 
sage of the President, which arrived 
the other day, repeats this boast in its 
most childish form. He complains, 
that but for this rebellion, which he 
hopes will be crushed, there are peo- 
ple now born who will live to sce 
the States a nation of 250 millions. 
It is a dream of a fifth monarchy, 
which will be confounded, as all such 
agglomerations of men have been ever 
sinve they began on the plains of 
Babel. 

We do not, then, so much blame 
Mr. Seward as the system to which 
he has lent himself. He had no choice 
but this. He might have retired 
into private life, as the best minds in 
America are generally found to do. 
But having once decided on public 
life, there was no course open to him 
but the one he has taken. His policy 
lay before him as straight and mo- 
notonous as one of those air lines 
through a pine clearing, where no- 
thing is seen but the tops of the trees 
and a vista of light between. He 
must have known where it would 
lead him to, and we ought to have 
known what to expect from him. 
Whether he told the Duke of New- 
castle in joke or in earnest (and it 

robably was a mixture of both), that 
ne would be in office next year, and 
would be forced to quarrel with 
England, he might have foreseen it 
would be so. We are prepared, and 
can bid him do his worst. It will be 
the adder biting the file. Young Ame- 
rica wants to be taught the sobering 
lesson which we have learned during 
a schooling which began at Hastings 
and ended at Waterloo. 

But it is consoling to think that 
American insolence will not continue 
the same for ever. We do not here 
speak of the lessons which she may 
learn in the event of a war with this 
country, which we still think the 
will hardly be mad enough to sah 
into; but we speak of the soberin 
effects of a split in the Union itself. 
That which native-born Americans 
look forward to with so much dread, 
we look forward to with hope. ‘The 
break-up of the Union, not into one, 
but into several States, will create a 
system in America corresponding to 
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the European system. To all that 
we understand by international law, 
the United States are at present en- 
tirely strangers. They boast, indeed, 
that they stand aloof from us and our 
compacts. They refused to become 
— to the provisions made at the 

reaty of Paris on the subject of the 
right of search. The right which we 
have abandoned they have usurped, 
and now impudently flourish in our 
face as precedents our own high- 
handed proceedings which we now 
disavow. In Selden’s time, we put 
forth the pretension to rule the seas 
under the claim of mare clausum, 
which Grotius resisted under the plea 
of the mare liberum. The Ameri- 
cans now put forward these obsolete 
claims; and, lying outside the Euro- 
pean system, there is no one to call 
them to order. It is easy to swagger, 
with Canada on the north and Cuba 
on the south. France, with no other 
powers than Belgium and Spain, might 
enact in the same way the part of the 
wolf to the lamb in Europe. But 
the wars of Napoleon have taught 
her moderation, and that there is a 
law of nations stronger than the 
strongest state in Europe, and able 
to put it down when it attacks the 
rest single-handed. All this America 
has to learn. She has to create for 
herself a balance of power and a 
comity of nations. She will divide 
and sub-divide into several Repub- 
lics, which will settle down at last 
into law-fearing, houndary-keeping 
states. The god Terminus has as 
yet no altar in America. The squat- 
ters who hunted off the red race have 
entered on their possession with loose 
notions of treaty boundaries, of na- 
tural frontiers, and a respect for right 
above might. We shall never teach 
them these things, but they will be 
forced on them by their own divi- 
sions. We must, then, be patient. 
We must treat them to the motto of 
the Scotch thistle if they dare to mo- 
lest us on our boundary, and trust to 
time, when they shall have become 
thoroughly tired of springing at each 
other, and trying to force one body of 
free and equal citizens to bow down 
their necks to another. To vary 
somewhat Canning’s celebrated sen- 
timent—“The New World will re- 
— its own inequalities when it 
as become a dissected map like the 
Old.” 





